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CHRISTIAN PLEDGE TO BOYCOTT NAZI GERMANY 


Inasmuch as the Nazi persecution of Jews and Christians violates and threatens every 
principle which as Americans and Christians we hold most dear, we feel we must protest, 
not only by word but by deed. 


We therefore pledge ourselves to do nothing, either directly or indirectly, which can aid 
the German Government as long as it maintains three principles which lie at the very heart 
of Nazi doctrine: First, violation of religious freedom; second, racial persecution; third, 
glorification of war and inculcation of race hatred into the minds of little children. 


As long as these doctrines prevail, we pledge ourselves not to travel on German ships, 
knowingly buy German goods or set foot on the territory of the Third Reich. 


We pledge this not in hatred of the German people, but because since we are not 
allowed to communicate with them by word, we can only open their eyes by letting our 
actions speak for us. 


Signatures: 


About half of every dollar spent for German goods or services 


goes to the Nazi Government. Of what avail is it to protest if we 
help to finance what we protest against? 


Volunteer Christian Committee to Boycott Nazi Germany 


Henry Noble MacCracken Frank P. Walsh 

Oliver LaFarge Arthur Judson Brown 

George Gordon Battle Reinhold Niebuhr 

Mary E. Woolley Frank P. Graham 

G. Ashton Oldham Guy Emory Shipler 

Paul H. Douglas Nelson P. Mead 

Dr. Haven Emerson Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw 
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Wm. Jay Schieffelin, Chairman Christopher Emmet, Secretary 
AMONG THE OTHER SIGNERS 
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Rex Beach Frederick B. Howden 

Ralph Borsodi Mrs. H. V. Kaltenborn 

James M. Byrne Joanna M. Lindloff 

Vida D. Scudder Theodore Marburg 

Natalie Sedgwick Colby Wesley C. Mitchell 

George S. Counts Edward Smith Parsons 

Paul de Schweinitz Margaret Chanler 


Emergencies may arise so we have agreed that the pledge may be waived in exceptional cases such as visiting a sick 
relation in Germany, using a German medicine or going to Germany on behalf of some organization in the course of 
duty. The conscience of the signer must be the judge. We renounce all coercion in carrying out the boycott or criticism 1 
of German-Americans who refuse to sign. We sympathize with them in their dilemma. 


Those signing the pledge are asked to mail it to the Volunteer Christian Committee 
to Boycott Nazi Germany, 620 Park Avenue, New York City. If they desire they may 
enclose one dollar for printing. 
a 
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| Wonder What 


will Telep hone’? a =: | 


ce CC 
lize minute he calls up I’m going to speak . : 


to him about Bobby. He’s my cousin, and — : 
he’s just five weeks old. And they haven’t 
got a telephone where he lives! 


< 


“One of these days his mother’s going 
to run out of his talcum. Or she’ll want his 
father to stop at the drug store on the way 
home for oil. Or maybe she’ll want to ask 
the doctor about that rash on his back — re . i 
Bobby’s back, I mean. / _ - iG 

“Then suppose some week he gains six 
ounces. Don’t they expect to tell their 
friends news like that? 


“Well, how is Bobby’s mother going to 


do all those things besides her marketing? 

“I’m going to see if my Daddy can’t fix 
it. He’s always saying how good telephone 
service is —and how cheap.” 
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The Gist of It 


“CALLING AMERICA” CoMEs IN A SE- 
quence of special numbers of Survey Graphic 
which over the years have contributed to 
human understanding. It sprang from our 
concern with one of the most excruciating 
situations in modern times—the plight of 


the Jews in the Reich and the mounting - 


persecution of Catholics, Protestants, trade 
unionists, social democrats, liberals. Followed 
a series of conferences with leaders and ex- 
perts in this field, called by Prof. Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, chairman of the research com- 
mittee of Survey Associates. 


WE WERE FORTUNATE IN GETTING A MAN 
of such quality as Raymond Gram Swing 
to collaborate with our staff as special edi- 
tor; and fortunate his trip overseas at the end 
of the summer took him to the very heart 
of the crisis in the days of grim decision. 
He came back after Munich feeling more 
than ever that the impact of the number 
should be swung from Europe to America— 
to help turn outrage and protest into positive 
lines of thought and action. 


BOARD AND STAFF HAVE BEEN FORTUNATE, 
moreover, that special gifts from friends 
touched to the quick by the crisis—Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish alike—make it possible to 
bring out an issue of such caliber. 


To BE IN PRAGUE IN SEPTEMBER 1938, TO 
be in Berlin in August 1914—spans the 
extraordinary habit of our special editor, 
throughout all the years between, of being 
where history is in the making and is made. 
Mr. Swing won his spurs as one of that 
famous group of European correspondents 
mustered by the Chicago Daily News. (Four 
of them are contributors to this number.) 
His interpretation of international affairs 
on the radio (at present, over WOR and 
the Mutual Network) has been recognized 
as outstanding, not only in the United States 
but in Great Britain, where his regular 
commentary on American developments is a 
“reverse English” feature of the B.B.C. 


FoR OUR COVER WE ARE INDEBTED TO BETSY 
Ross and to Vienna-born Rudolf Modley, 
who through Pictorial Statistics, Inc., visual- 
izes American life. Charts on pages 72, 104. 


OUR ARRESTING FRONTISPIECE MAP WAS 
drawn by Emil Herlin of the cartographic 
staff of the New York Times. (Page 54) 


JOHN T. WHITAKER WENT TO GENEVA 
in 1931 for the Chicago Daily News. With- 
in a year, he wrote that fear of Hitler would 
dominate the next decade in Europe. In all 
of his subsequent assignments—Germany 
during the 1934 purge, Austria after Doll- 
fuss, Jugoslavia after Alexander’s assassina- 
tion, Ethiopia in 1935, Europe in Crisis 
1938, Lima last December—he has searched 
for reasons why idealism apparently fails 
when pitted against the cynicism of the 
dictators. That quest appears page 62 and 
in his book ‘““And Fear Came” (Macmillan). 


THE FORMER LEADING ECONOMIC WRITER 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung—now a member 
of the graduate faculty of the New School 
for Social Research—writes with authority 
on the effect of Nazi rule on German labor. 
(Page 66) In Germany, Dr. Feiler served 
on the Socialization Commission and as pub- 
lic representative on the Cartel Court. Since 
coming here he has written “America Seen 
Through German Eyes’; “The Russian Ex- 
periment’—and, recently, in collaboration 
with the Italian economist, Max Ascoli, a 
critique—‘‘Fascism for Whom?” (Norton) 
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M. W. Fopor IS MORE THAN A WELL 
known journalist in Eastern Europe; he 
alone is an institution of learning. For many 
years correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian in Vienna, he broke in such cor- 
respondents as Dorothy Thompson and John 
Gunther to the ABC's of Eastern European 
affairs. His encyclopedic knowledge, his tire- 
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less search for truth are bywords abroad, 
but for years Fodor was a myth outside of 
his own profession. Then his “East of Hit- 
ler” won him recognition. (Page 69) 


AS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE JEWISH MI- 
nority interests at the League of Nations, 
(Continued on page 192) 
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Over Here 


by RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


The special editor of this special number defines 


the Challenge to Democracy that reaches us. 


THESE ARE OMINOUS TIMES AND, UNLESS THE PACE OF EVENTS 
is deceptive, they are heading to a crisis which will break 
upon mankind within a year or two years, and will be 
more serious than the modern world faced in 1914. For 
the millions of the homeless and destitute of China one 
aspect of the crisis already has arrived. For the people of 
Spain its worst throes are still not over. Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia have paid its reckoning. For the other civilized 
countries the storm looks blacker in each hour, but it does 
not strike, so that the delay is giving an insecure hope of 
safety. 

The crisis, if it does break, may bring war, and probably 
will. But attack will be more than upon the physical force 
which nations can muster. What lies ahead of us is not 
only a struggle between nations but between values. And 
the conflict of ideas already is as clearly outlined against 
the horizon as the threat of war. 


I 


AT STAKE IS THE FUTURE OF THE FREE HUMAN MIND AND 
spirit. This means more than merely law-abiding noncon- 
formity, though that is precious. Means the conception that 
the individual is the basic unit of society, and that the 
welfare of the whole is dependent on the welfare of all its 
ingredient parts. Without this conception, life as Ameri- 
cans have enjoyed it is impossible. Without it the objec- 
tive of government is to tyrannize. And it is no mere 
catchword to say that that portion of humanity which 
enjoys liberties is faced with the danger of losing them. 

When this special number was first considered, nearly 
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a year ago, the crisis was much further away, and the pos- 
sibility that public policy in Europe might be modified 
had a false appearance of reality. An early conception for 
our number was one that should call attention to the 
plight not only of refugees but of the minorities, of which 
they had been a part. But the Munich settlement came 
much too quickly for the eye to anticipate it. With it, 
Europe became a hell for minorities and will remain so 
until the advance of tyranny itself is turned back. For it 
would be idle to appeal to Europe to honor minorities 
since the two great traditional enemies of tyranny, Britain 
and France, chose to placate rather than to oppose the 
Fascist governments. Placation was a futile policy, as the 
immediate outburst of the Nazis against the Jews after 
Munich showed. Concern over the fate of minorities can- 
not agitate for reform but only for relief for the victims of 
Nazi fury. Nor can we hope now to secure for other 
European minorities the dignity and respect which they 
would receive in a humanitarian world. 

It is hardly necessary to justify so sweeping a statement, 
for since Munich the offensive of the Fascist countries has 
been intensified. The democracies have had to take the 
defensive in a world struck with foreboding. A conflict 
which appeasement was going to make unnecessary now 
begins to seem almost unescapable. Munich either had to 
heal Germany or it might wreck Europe. It did not heal 
Germany. ; 

The wrecking of Europe, to be sure, is not consum- 
mated, and no one can say that it will be consummated. 
But Britain staggers under new burdens of armament, 


while France is on its marathon to escape economic dis- 
aster. Their joint prestige in Europe has fallen to a lament- 
able level. At Munich, for whatever motives and by 
whatever rationalization, they lost the World War. They 
gave to Germany strength greater in potentialities than it 
could have hoped to win if the war had ended in a draw. 
France, no longer military master of the continent, finds 
itself half as large as the expanded Reich in population, 
and also only half as strong in power since its alliances in 
Eastern Europe have been forfeited. Britain is desperately 
hanging on to what it possesses, ready to consider almost 
any compromise that will gain a little hiatus of security. 

Moments come to individuals when the tangle of com- 
plex international affairs are resolved into luminous sim- 
plicity. The issues of last September were clear to anyone 
who established contact with the people, rather than the 
leaders who were disposing for the people. It was my own 
experience to be in Prague, watching the streets fill with 
crowds clamoring for a government that would stand up 
to Hitler; and then to be in London and Paris when their 
populations knew that war was almost overhead. 

The spirit of the people in the emergency was unflinch- 
ing. Built upon such a foundation, a vigorous democratic 
front in defense of liberty would have held Germany in 
check as late as last May, and without war. It could have 
staved off dishonor in Czechoslovakia and saved the con- 
tinent of Europe from Fascist dominion. Now, freedom 
may be impossible without war. And war may bring in- 
finite woe in its train without even restoring the practice 
of democracy anywhere after the fighting is over. 

Meanwhile Munich forced the individualistic societies 
to retreat, and a retreat calls for fundamental stock-taking 
on their part. Individuals, like minorities, are only safe in 
a free society. What, then, are the prospects for preserving 
freedom, not only in Europe, but anywhere? The crisis 
in Europe was not whisked out of the lap of a brief yes- 
terday. It was shaped by a long succession of events, and a 
long period of unconscious change. In the United States 
we pride ourselves that we have a free society, though 
now we begin to see that we are not free of the menace 
of a distending Nazi Germany. We also need to see that 
we are not free from the problems thrown up by the 
evolution of modern industry and finance, which in them- 
selves helped produce the German menace. 

In taking stock we measure only part of the perils if 
we look alone at Europe. We also must examine ourselves 
and estimate our own inner strength. 


II 


THE CRISIS IS ONE OF DEMOCRACY, AND THIS IS STATED WITH 
some reluctance to use the word democracy at all. For 
democracy is all the rage in the United States just now. 
Its defenders leap from behind every bush in the land. 
More lip service has been paid democracy in the United 
States since the Munich settlement, one might almost say, 
than in the century before Munich. But lip service is be- 


side the point. Democracy—that is, liberal democracy, a - 


system of society which exists to free the individual—is 
peculiarly a product of action. It has never been talked 
into existence, nor rescued by words; it can only be pro- 
mulgated by continual effort. We speak of freedoms won; 
but, the other way round, freedom is something accorded 
to someone, and the bestowal has to be made d4y some- 
one. It has to be made every day. It has to be made at 
a cost, paid in the faith that it is worth it. 
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That kind of freedom is not being given to vast num- 
bers of Americans today, in their economic life and in 
their mental and spiritual life. This country does not give 
equal opportunity to all. It never has given it. It has only 
striven to give it, which means that throughout its history 
there has been a conflict between the generous and the 
ungenerous elements of the American character. The lip- 
servers do not seem to know of the conflict which liberty 
entails. They do not remember that America from its 
earliest colonial days has been a battlefield for the fight 
between tolerance and bigotry, nor do they acknowledge 
that the victory for tolerance never can be finally wen; it 
has to be won tomorrow as well as today. We established 
free schools, but we also hanged witches. We have given 
the vote to women, but not yet to the majority of the 
Negroes in the South, no matter what the constitution 
decrees. We have become great with the help of millions 
of immigrants, Jews among them; but we maintain quotas 
for Jews in some of our best universities and ban them 
from social clubs. We have the highest standard of life in 
the world, but a third of the nation does not enjoy it. 

It may be that in the day-to-day conflict between gene- 
rosity and intolerance the democratic: forces will gain in 
America tomorrow. But one cannot say so with any great 
assurance. The Roosevelt years have seen the widening of 
humanism. The federal government has assumed respon- 
sibility toward unemployment and impoverished old age, 
a fact too great to be belittled. This has been a gain that 
will not be lost. So has the recognition of labor’s right to 
collective bargaining. But these are offset by the existence 
of permanent mass unemployment, and the static poverty 
of tens of millions of Americans for whom relief is merely 
a palliative. The recognition of labor’s right to collective 
action is only the means to a solution, not the solution 
itself. And he would be an optimist indeed who saw that 
we were any closer to achieving economic democracy 
than we were a generation ago. We may be farther from 
it, since the concentration of economic power is much 
greater. At the same time the tide may be rising against 
further fundamental changes. It looks as if the effort to 
bring them about had exhausted the nation, and that it 
now cries for repose. It may be that winds of intolerance 
are going to blow strongly in the opposite direction to the 
breezes of humanism. If that were so, we should be faced 
with a decline of democracy in the very years when it 
must confront its most serious and unprecedented eco- 
nomic problems. 


III 


EVERY SYSTEM OF SOCIETY CARRIES WITHIN ITSELF THE SEEDS 
of life and its own potential death. Democracy in the 
United States had a favored childhood. The continent 
was there to conquer, and opportunity beckoned to all who 
had the strength to reach out for it. The land was stored 
with riches which were recklessly and lavishly spent and, 
though this wealth was not distributed equally, it did 
provide for the majority of Americans the highest stand- 
ard of life to be found in the world. Under such circum- 
stances democracy could thrive, and the potentialities of 
its death be kept down. But the economic system has 
changed to the disadvantage of the individual. Industrial- 
ism and concentrated finance shifted power to the rela- 
tively few, and political power has not been able to restore 
to the individual his full economic initiative. Indeed it 
may never achieve this restoration, The old birthright 
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may already be lost in its original form. And this may be 
the potentiality of death within our own democracy, a 
postulation which deserves the most searching thought. 

The same economic evolution in Europe has brought 
the same decline there in individual liberty. In Germany 
and Italy, the countries most devoid of natural resources, 
liberty has vanished. Glibly one might conclude that lib- 
erty depends on natural resources. This is not true, at least 
it is not true that natural resources assure personal liberty, 
else Russia would be enjoying it. If economic power lies 
in the hands of a few and they cannot manage it for the 
good of the many (as they did not in 1929 in the United 
States), it will not be left with the few. The many will 
take it over, themselves. They may do it gradually by state 
interventions, as in Great Britain and along different lines, 
in Sweden. They may do it by drastic action from above 
or below, as in Germany, Russia, Italy and Japan—action 
signalized by the subordination of democratic ideals to the 
philosophy of the supreme state and race, or state and 
class. 

The Fascist countries resorted to state intervention to 
transform this economy to a war basis. While this does 
not prove that every other country which tries economic 
planning must also plan for war, it is unlikely that any 
democracy in these times will be free to do anything else. 
For the dictator countries now unite as a joint menace to 
the democracies, and confront them with the threat of 
war. Great Britain’s economy today, thought not on a war 
basis, depends substantially on armament orders. And 
unless the United States manages to obtain recovery in 
some other way, it may occupy more and more of its labor 
in strengthening its physical power. That time has not 
come yet, but the Fascist menace has only started. And it is 
disconcerting, to say the least, to appreciate that any coun- 
try can be much more easily convinced that it must rearm 
than that it must introduce economic democracy. For the 
one objective feeds on prejudice, the other requires the 
clearest intelligence. Obviously there would be a chance 
for democracy in the United States to continue to develop 
in the next twenty years if there were no war, though it 
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would need to rally all its powers. The tragedy is that we 
probably shall not have these twenty years, or even five. 
The cause for concern in the United States is not that our 
democracy is in immediate danger. It is that it is chang- 
ing; it confronts new difficulties not foreseen and certain- 
ly not solved when its government was first planned. The 
old democratic mechanisms are not suited to deal with 
twentieth century problems. But if new mechanisms are 
to be designed, they have not yet been thought through. 
And without the new democracy well in mind, the evolu- 
tion here will not be toward the preservation of liberties 
but toward their curtailment, as in the rest of the world. 


IV 


Ours Is IN PART THEN AN ECONOMIC PROBLEM, AND THAT 
should not be blinked. But for all the importance of eco- 
nomic factors in social change, they are no more impor- 
tant than the spiritual factors. The love of liberty is not 
an element of economics. It is a way of life of its own, 
influenced by material circumstances but not arising from 
them. It is a social conception; it recognizes self-interest 
of the most profound kind. It is, at its best, a faith that in 
the end one person cannot have his fullest liberty unless 
every other person has his. It is a higher selfishness which 
serves itself by giving. And that is the ultimate value which 
is challenged by a complete contradiction in Fascist 
faith and philosophy. The Fascist state grows great by 
taking away, first from its own citizens, then from the 
foreigner. 

If the one problem of the world today were economic 
the hope of solving it, and maintaining liberty at the same 
time, might be small indeed. Modern industry and finance 
have little resemblance to anything our forefathers con- 
ceived of as democratic. In our efforts to change them we 
have resorted to strong government action. Yet govern- 
ment action, if strong enough, puts individual liberty in 
jeopardy. That is perhaps the great dilemma of the twen- 
tieth century. 

If the problem is not one of economics alone, but of 
ethics, one must have faith that (Continued on page 60) 
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the right values must lead to the right solution. Only this 
faith can save the democratic world from lapsing into the 
cynical savagery of the totalitarian states. With it we may 
meet the problems which have downed the totalitarian 
peoples and yet preserve our spiritual integrity. This faith 
must be expressed in such a special number as this. If 
Americans do not believe in individualism, the rights of 
minorities, tolerance and mercy, they will, of course, lose 
them. If they do believe in them, they must increase their 
practice of them. There is no other way for democracy to 
survive. It is not a question of giving economic security in 
lieu of spiritual freedom. Democracy must derive strength 
from both. Economic security is not an alternative to in- 
dividualism, though that would seem to be the idea in 
both fascism and present-day communism. Nor is free- 
dom of the spirit only possible on a basis of economic in- 
security—which is what some of the lip-servers of democ- 
racy seem to think. 
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IT WOULD, OF COURSE, BE GRATIFYING TO BRING BETWEEN THE 
covers of a magazine a complete guide to both the ethics 
and economics of a successful democracy. 

Anyone reading this issue will be disappointed if he ex- 
pects to find here the blueprints of a new era. The blue- 
prints are not to be had. They have not been drawn. 
Producing blueprints is not the stage at which democracies 
have arrived. They are now only at the point of awaken- 
ing to the outer challenge which has been issued to them. 
Germany, Russia, Italy, Japan and a growing host of 
smaller states have thrown aside democratic values as in- 
adequate to modern needs. Why? Because these have sig- 
nally failed, at least failed to come to their fullest fruition. 
We may not know they have failed—but would they have 
been discarded otherwise? Would other nations accept any 
other scheme of values if they judged ours to be more use- 
ful? The totalitarians have not become that way because 
they are wicked people. They are trying to survive in the 
world of reality as they experience reality. So are we. If 
our system is not real, and if it is not enough to enable us 
to survive, we too ought to, and will, abandon it. And 
there is at least a modicum of validity in saying that the 
very existence of the totalitarian states in a Europe of 
established civilization is evidence that democracy is fail- 
ing to live up to its fullest potentialities. 


VI 


BLUEPRINTS OF A NEW SOCIAL ERA WERE NOT EVEN SOUGHT 
in bringing together these articles. For democracy is not 
Utopia. It is a process, not an achievement; an attitude, 
not a solution. And what has been sought, more than any- 
thing, has been for a quickening impulse which may 
hasten and clarify the process; and enlighten the attitude. 
For that reason much more of our number as it comes 
from the press has been devoted to the United States than 
to Europe, and certain specific problems of American 
democracy have been raised. 

But the original outline of the number has not been 
abandoned altogether because of the despair engendered 
by the Munich settlement. We start in Europe, to survey 
briefly the chief minority questions and describe the plight 
of refugees and imprisoned peoples. This section is there, 
not only because Europe is profoundly moving and read- 
ers must be told about it but because Europe is far enough 
away to fall into perspective, and its events have reached 
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a size that makes them easy to discern. The very enormity 
of the sufferings of Europe assures their being clearly 
seen. So starting the number in Europe we carry our read- 
ers with us from that continent back to their own, pre- 
pared to examine their country and themselves in terms 
that already have taken form. 

The failures and delinquencies of democracy in the 
United States are not enormous, but they are there. They 
may be less than enormous only because they are at an 
earlier stage of development. Bernard Shaw remarked 
during the World War that the Allies were only fighting 
their own worst sins as practiced by the enemy. It is no 
less true that Europe is being denounced today for prac- 
ticing tyranny and indulging in persecution, both of 
which are to be duplicated, in lesser degree, in this coun- 
try. Nor is it unfair to America to say so. Every freedom 
this country now enjoys has had to be won from enemies 
of freedom, and the enemy is not even always a whole 
person; he often lurks as a division of a partially liberal 
individual. 

This number must start in Europe, also, because it is 
from there that challenge has come to us, along with the 
other democracies. “We or They” was not Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong’s phrase in the title of his book; it was, as he 
pointed out, Mussolini’s. At the time Mussolini uttered it, 
the conflict between him and us was wholly one of ideas. 
Today it already is taking on a physical dimension. We 
are increasing our navy and airforce because of it. We are 
strengthening the defenses of our own coasts and the 
Panama Canal, and preparing to protect the Western 
Hemisphere. This aspect of the world crisis is most unex- 
pected, as much so as that France should betray Czecho- 
slovakia, or that Britain should assent to German hege- 
mony of the continent of Europe. 

A year ago the United States in its thought about foreign 
affairs was obsessed with only one idea, to stay out of 
other countries’ wars, It was naive enough to believe that 
was all it had to do. It wrote its neutrality legislation, and 
proudly imagined it was a foreign policy. America was 
isolationist in the certainty of its own safety, the only con- 
dition which engenders isolationism. Being safe, the United 
States was not going to throw its safety away by partici- 
pating in the defense of anybody else. But today the cer- 
tainty of safety has gone, and the talk is all of the defense, 
not of the coasts of the United States, but of half the 
world. And that means that the United States has changed 
from being an oversized “small” state in the Western 
Hemisphere to becoming the central democracy of all 
democracies confronting Germany, the central dictator- 
ship of all dictatorships. 


VII 


Tue Lip-sERVERS OF DEMOCRACY ARE ALL FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
a free Western Hemisphere as though superdreadnaughts 
and airplanes could of themselves defend freedom. But 
they cannot, unless the Western Hemisphere is overtly 
attacked. The menace of the dictatorships, judging from 
their behavior, is not their military attack; and the cry 
here for armaments is one that arises from old habits 
rather than from the study of modern dictator methods. 
Nobody since the World War, capable of putting up even 
a half-way defense, has been attacked, and riobody has 
been attacked whom any strong country was willing to 
defend. Fascism has opened up a new age of aggrandize- 
ment but not of frank aggression. Fascism grows great by 
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assimiliating, not by destroying, what it seeks to devour. 
And it has been discreet in choosing not to assimilate 
anything which would be forbidden to it by any strong 
nation. So far as the dictator states are concerned as they 
now function, the United States is invulnerable, and its 
own safety from attack is sure. The remarkable feature in 
America’s awakening to the German menace is the sense, 
not quite defined, that despite our safety from direct at- 
tack Germany is a menace. The sense is sound. For the 
totalitarian intrusion into the Western Hemisphere is not 
going to be by direct affront; it will be by subterfuge. 

The oblique means are already in use, not only in Latin 
America but to a genuine though insignificant extent in 
the United States itself. The chief of the oblique means 
is the propagation of the idea. Already our homes are be- 
ing entered by radio from Berlin and Rome. Already the 
Germans in the United States are being claimed as citi- 
zens of a German world state and asked to behave as 
such. But if that form of conquest is futile in this country 
it is stronger by far in Latin America. There radio propa- 
ganda is supplemented by the most effective news services, 
and the German and Italian colonists and business organi- 
zations are centers of tireless efforts to establish contra- 
democracy, and the drive for trade is shown to be insep- 
arable from the drive for influence. 

We begin to see that safety from Germany involves 
more than neutrality. If a dictatorship grows great by 
swallowing weak peoples, neutrality in that process is 
self-disservice. Nor is it enough to be determined to be so 
strong as to interfere with the process if carried over to 
the Western Hemisphere. An American navy will give 
weight to the advice of the State Department. But neither 
the navy nor any diplomatic note from Washington will 
stop the spread of Nazi doctrine in South America. 

We are in an age whose modernity is so fresh that even 
quite up-to-date people miss it. The totalitarian war is a 
new kind of war. Even the airplane is old-fashioned in com- 
bating it. It is a war of ideas, of mendacity against truth, 
of a play on unfamiliar conceptions of blood and race, 
of promises to the young, of threats of physical war to in- 
timidate peaceable peoples, of appeals to the most intense 
prejudices of which mortals are capable. Against none of 
these weapons, except the threat of violence, are a strong 
navy and airforce of the least avail. And that is why the 
rise of Fascist power is a danger that is not yet being met. 

In the conflict of ideas, only one superiority will stem 
the totalitarian advance, and that is a still stronger idea 
properly understood and clearly discernible to the rest of 
the world. Granted, the idea of democracy is not suited 
to propaganda. Unlike fascism it cannot gain its ends by 
intrigue. Who can imagine organizing secret societies in 
Latin America which at surreptitious meetings render 
obeisance to a portrait of Franklin D. Roosevelt, or even 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washington? Democracy 
can only fight for itself by being. Its health is its only 
propaganda. It becomes a missionary only in devotion to 
its mission of giving freedom to its own people. 


VIII 


So IT IS WELL To USE EuROPE AS OUR STARTING POINT AND 
then end with the appreciation that an essential answer 
to the menace of Fascist values is a new vigor in our 
American democracy. It may be a round-about way to re- 
assure an American in his dread of Germany to tell him 
to be a better American in his home town. But it is the 
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hardest kind of sober realism. The incitement to democ- 


- racy by and for Americans is quite as much part of na- 


tional defense as a building program for the navy and 
airforce. 

One cannot escape altogether the presentiment that not 
only Europe but all of Western civilization is in the grip 
of the same fundamental evolution toward a new order 
of life, and not necessarily a better one. That is, it may 
have to get worse before it can get better. And the time of 
being worse may last for longer than the fearful care to 
anticipate. It is already worse in Europe, and the Munich 
settlement seems to have closed the possibilities for it to 
become better soon. If it is true that the same basic changes 
are taking place in our economic civilization, then the 
outlook for America is dark, and the one advantage the 
United States now enjoys is time lag in the development of 
this evolution here, as against its appearance in Europe. 

But the word “evolution” is not as scientific as it sounds. 
Trends in Europe and here undoubtedly are the same. 
But in the word “evolution” hides the word “inevitable,” 
which no individualist can accept. It is almost prim- 
itively superstitious to describe anything in the past as 
inevitable. Not a turning on the road of history has been 
taken which was not at a crossroads with another course 
open. Not a choice is made by man or society which is 
not between things. The only reality we know is the real- 
ity of the world built of the choices made. But to call the 
shape of this world inevitable is the most abject defeatism. 

Fortunately we do benefit from a time lag as against 
Europe. The trends which have created fascism will reach 
us later, as did wholesome trends which made for social 
legislation and protected our labor unions. But our re- 
sponse to the trends is not predetermined. We shall choose 
the response, perhaps without thinking, or one may hope 
with the fullest awareness of what we are doing. There are 
signs today of a lack of thought as to many of the defenses 
of democracy. But there also is a surge of awareness in 
America—awareness of the outer world for one thing— 
and this can be transmuted into awareness of our own 
inner life as Americans. 


IX 


THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES MIGHT BE DE- 
scribed as the era of giving to majorities the power that 
inherently belongs to them. The twentieth century ap- 
pears to be faced with the next problem in sequence, that 
of majorities learning to give minorities and individuals 
the rights that are inherently theirs. A democratic society 
alone can assure those rights, and if this problem is to be 
solved at all, the task lies with the United States in fra- 
ternity with the British Commonwealth and France, and 
the remaining democracies of carth, or possibly with the 
United States alone. To say that the problem is already in 
the acute stage will not surprise anyone who reads his 
newspapers. It is self-evident that any solution whatever 
has been put in some danger by the rise of the Fascist 
countries. But wisdom and faith have not been foreclosed, 
and America has time, far more time than Britain or 
France, to work out the answer. 
That is the mercy of our geographical heritage. It is in 
the desire that this time may be fully and fruitfully used, 
insofar as readers of a single issue of a magazine may be 
stirred to contribute to that end, that this number has 
been conceived, and writers and artists invited to contrib- 


ute to it. 
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Majorities Under Tyranny © 


by JOHN T. WHITAKER 


Moscow, Berlin, Rome — if labels plaster Mr. Whitaker’s bag 


as a roving correspondent, they stand for his discerning work 


at the seats of dictatorships. As few others, he has witnessed the 


slow degradation of the majorities back of them; how capitalists, 


tradesmen, employers, farmers, the people as a whole, pay 


through the nose; why Masaryk was right when he once said, 


“The dictators always look good until the last five minutes.” 


THE GIVE AND TAKE OF POLITICAL STRIFE IS NEITHER SUS- 
pended nor resolved by a tyranny. The pleasure of the 


tyrant or the “best interests” of the people remain a sub- 


ject of debate with the liveliest differences of opinion. 

The factions around Stalin or Mussolini or Hitler strug- 
gle, the one against the other, no less bitterly than if their 
divergences were the alternative programs of parliamen- 
tary parties appealing for the verdict of a free and sover- 
eign people. 

The Russian tyranny, to take an obvious example, could 
no more prevent differences on whether Russia should be 
allied with or against Germany than British democracy 
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can avoid the Chamberlain-Eden controversy. Tukachev- 
sky and eight of his fellow generals favored an under- 
standing with Germany and to prevent their opinion be- 
coming the majority point of view, Stalin shot them. 
| 

‘THERE ARE MANY FORMS OF TYRANNY AND THE NATURE OF 
each changes as, for instance, when the tyrant may be- 
come more benevolent or more avaricious of power. But 
the one thing which is common to them all in every phase 
of their existence is this struggle of factions. 

No tyranny has been able to do away, in short, with 
those political differences which are said to mar and 
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render less efficient that form of government which we 
may call rule by the majority. 

What the tyrant does succeed in doing is undisputed. 
He suspends rule by the majority. And this is the fate of 
the majority under a tyranny, that, while many pressure 
groups and many minorities have their way, the wishes 
of the majority are overridden. 

Tyranny treats the majority as a minority and must 
so treat it. 

This generalization which was true in the days of the 
Caesars is clearly illustrated again today in Germany or 
in Italy or in Russia. Short-lived as they are, each of these 
tyrannies affords examples which follow the classic pattern. 

No student of Germany will suggest, for instance, that 
the German majority was anti-capitalistic. The tyranny of 
the Nazi minority was achieved, in fact, precisely because 
the majority feared a Marxist minority which polled six 
million votes. Just as even Jewish capitalist bankers and 
industrialists secretly contributed to the Nazi party funds, 
so the Junker landlord farmers and generals elaborated 
the coalition which made Hitler chancellor of the Reich. 
Hitler was elected to tyranny over all Germans because 
the majority of Germans feared the destruction of the 
capitalist system. 


AND YET THIs Is WHAT HITLER BEGAN IMMEDIATELY TO DE- 
stroy. Bankers who feared Marxism have seen their banks 
taken over by a Marxist system of state socialism which 
has robbed unborn generations as well. Industrialists who 
wanted the labor unions controlled have seen their own 
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Bronze figures by the German sculptor, Ernst Barlach, recently deceased 


profits regulated, been told they could or could not have 
foreign exchange, been told where to sell and at what 
prices, have been told when to expand plant and what 
to manufacture, so that no German is any longer even 
nominally the master of his enterprise. And while the 
Junker landlord’s estates are being cut up he is told what 
he can and cannot feed his cattle and his fowl. Labor is 
not merely controlled; it is conscripted, herded in convict 
camps and rationed. Nothing remains of capitalism except 
the ardent desire of the German majority for its return. 


THAT THIS SHOULD HAVE PROVED AN EXACT PARALLEL TO 
what happened to capitalism under the Italian tyranny is 
not coincidence, but an obvious illustration that under 
any tyranny the majority and its wishes are reduced to 
minority status. Mussolini came to power as the champion 
of a fascism which would save Italy from communism. 
He had the support of the bankers and the industrialists 
and the great landowners no less than an alliance with 
King Victor Emmanuel himself. 

The position to which the Italian monarch has been 
relegated is nevertheless one of power and of prestige 
when compared with what Mussolini has done to the 
banker, the industrialist and the landlord. Outright con- 
fiscation of certain categories of property and governmen- 
tal control of others has not sufficed a tyranny which sacri- 
fices capitalism to the ever-growing needs of a Caesar and 
a Caesar’s budget which must enable Italians to “live like 
lions” in Ethiopia and Spain. More recently there has 
been resort to the direct capital levy. 
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The Italian “capitalist” explains it woefully. “The Com- 
munist says your cow belongs to the state but he lets you 
have the milk. The Fascist says the cow belongs to you 
and you must feed and milk it—only the milk belongs to 
the state.” 

The experience of the Germans and the Italians as capi- 
talists is paralleled by what has happened to the majority 
and its wishes in every other field. Just as no one would 
say that the majority in either country was anti-capitalistic, 
so no one would argue that they are apart from the great 
civilizing forces of humanism. Was the German majority 
anti-Semitic? Is it anti-Semitic today? Are the people of 
Italy—where one can scarcely find a Jew—hostile to 
Jewry? 


The Masses Want Bourgeois Amenities 


Just as I AM sTRUCK WHEN I vistr GERMANY AND ITALY BY 
the almost pathological necessity the two peoples feel to 
tell me, first, that they do not hate the Jew and, second, 
that they do not want war, so I am struck in each visit 
to Russia by the increasing interest of the Soviet comrade 
in bourgeois comforts. The Russian majority wants more 
consumer’s goods and, in my opinion, wants them more 
than it wants anything else in the world. But the Stalin 
regime treats the majority as if it were the minority and 
heeds only those factions which urge greater industrial- 
ization of the Soviet Union and steadier preparation for 
war. 

This effort to rush industrialization through, just as the 
great accomplishment of farm collectivization was jammed 
through with brutal swiftness, strains the patience of the 
majority almost to the breaking point. It is the desire of 
the Russian majority to have more of the “good things of 
life” and a less Spartan existence, which explains in large 
measure why Russia so far has not solved the production 
problem. And it is the production problem in turn which 
lies at the bottom, I believe, of the tragic “purge” which 
is filling the Russian land with terror. 

There seems to be a rule that the tyrant should thwart 
the will of the majority, if one can judge by Russia, Italy 
and Germany—three current tyrannies in varying stages 
of development. For in each of these systems the factions 
which champion divergent policies appeal not to the ver- 
dict of public opinion but directly to the personality of 
the tyrant. 


Now IN THE GAME OF PALACE INTRIGUE AND COURT FAVOR 
the majority “will” is always at a disadvantage, for in the 
nature of things it is a “middle of the road” position, slow 
to crystallize and to make itself felt because it grows out 


of a spirit of compromise. The extremist alone has a. 


blindly zealous enthusiasm for a definable point of view 
or policy. 

The extremist whispers more swiftly and persuasively 
in the ear of the tyrant. The extremist makes his value— 


nuisance or otherwise—more readily apparent to the tyrant- 


because it is the minority pressure group, either in a de- 
mocracy or a tyranny, which quickly organizes grateful 
loyalty or bitter sabotage. 


They Get Bread and Circuses 


SIMILARLY IT IS IN THE PROPOSALS OF THE MINORITY EX- 
tremists that the tyrant finds easy and cheap victories. For 
the technique of the tyrant today is still, “bread and cir- 
cuses.” Thus anti-Semites caught the tyrant’s ear in Russia 


when Stalin attacked the gold-hoarders, and in Italy which 
needs a new whipping boy as inevitably as does Nazi 
Germany. 

The majority “will” is slow to form but inexorable in 
a free system. To form a minority opinion on any subject 
thousands who disagree on other matters come together 
on this one. But born of compromise, the majority will 
makes itself felt on basic issues not month by month or 
even year by year but more frequently decade by decade. 
And this forces upon the tyrant a consideration which is 
all important and which Mussolini as the most articulate 
intellectual among modern tyrants best understands. 

Mussolini has discovered that the masses are quick to 
enthusiasm and easily persuaded. But their enthusiasm is 
dissipated and they do not remain persuaded. He has per- 
fected a technique, therefore, of rousing public opinion 
only on vague and emotional issues. On vital controversial 
matters he deliberately bewilders and confuses the masses 
to prevent the crystallization of opinion. 

Thus the emphasis upon the dictator as “leader,” thus 
the rodomontade instead of the discussion of issues. Mus- 
solini not only discharges or transfers any lieutenant who 
catches the public imagination—changing the guard, it is 
called in Italy—but he always deliberately resists any 
crystallization of majority opinion. If Mussolini finds that 
Italian opinion yearns after a policy he himself desires he 
will even attack that policy and discipline its champions, 
only to bring it forward himself later. Thus he prevents 
the Italian public from becoming aware of the force which 
resides in public opinion. 


THIs TECHNIQUE WHICH IS COMMON TO RussIAN AND GER- 
man dictatorships as well as to all tyrannies brings us 
then to the final fate of the majority—its debauchery. 
The majority is reduced to the status of a minority not 
only because of the technique of personal power and pal- 
ace intrigue but also because in the nature of a tyranny 
the majority must be reduced to impotence. And when 
the majority is reduced to that state it slowly loses its in- 
tegrity and its self-respect. 

To replace the enslaved majority, debauched and in- 
creasingly contemptible even in its own eyes, the Russian, 
Italian and German tyrannies are raising up new genera- 
tions of machine-tooled automatons who function under 
the hands of the tyrant like typewriter keys under the 
hand of a writer. The Christian parents, who are sick that 
the state has destroyed religion in their child and trained 
him to be a soldier and a careerist, are laughed at by the 
new barbarians who serve the Russian, the German and 
the Italian tyrants. 


Till: the Last Five Minutes 


AND THIs Is THE WEAKNESS OF THOSE TYRANNIES. REsPECT- 
ing ethics no more than their parents, the young barbarians 
are careerists in a system where court favor alone pays. 
The civil servant, the advisor and the technician “get 
ahead,” not by integrity and application, but by fawning 
on the court and the court favorites. This brings the in- 
evitable collapse of every tyranny—everyone serves the 
tyrant but no one serves him well. 

As Masaryk once observed, “The dictators always look 
good until the last five minutes.” And in the collapse, as 
in the period of debauchery which always brings the col- 
lapse, it is the majority, or the people as a whole, who pay 
most dearly. 
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Labor Under Fascism 


by ARTHUR FEILER 


Trade unionism has been smashed in Germany and, in its stead, 
labor and youth are conscripted into a system in which they have 
no voice. Unemployment is gone, leisure organized—but what 


price has been paid is here reckoned by an expert. 


On May 1, 1933, NationaL SoctaLIsM FULFILLED ONE OF 
German labor’s oldest dreams: the whole of Germany, by 
order of the Minister for Public Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda, pompously celebrated that day as a holiday in 
honor of labor. On May 2, 1933, Nazi Storm Troopers took 
over the headquarters and the funds of the trade unions. 
Some of the union leaders (Grassman, Leipart, Wissell) 
were imprisoned; others were mistreated; all were sum- 
marily dismissed from their offices—not by the member- 
ship which elected them, but by the Storm Troopers. Then 
the unions themselves were dissolved. This marked the 
end of a free German labor movement. Nothing could 
more impressively symbolize fascism than these two dates. 
For propaganda and coercion, sweets and scourges, are the 
methods of Fascist domination. And bread (although not 
in abundance) and circuses are its results—at the price of 
complete subjugation. 

It is of the very essence of dictatorship that it must de- 
stroy—and does destroy—every free, independent activity 
of individuals, groups and classes. It is of the very essence 
of totalitarianism that this destruction should wither all 
spontaneous action. Nothing escapes the suppression of 
freedom under fascism’s dictatorship—thought, religion, 
the production and consumption of ma- 
terial goods, the use of leisure, of in- 
come, and of individual gifts and abili- 
ties. Everything belongs to the state. 
Without distinction, the suppression 
blankets capital, trade, the profes- 
sions, labor. Every man, whatever his 
sphere, must carry on the work the 
dictatorship assigns him, at the 
place prescribed, for the wage pre- 
scribed for his labor, the price 
fixed for his product, to the end 
determined by the regime. But 
while this means totalitarian sub- 
jugation of every individual and 
of every enterprise—industrial, 
commercial, agricultural — the 
effect of fascism to date is most 
conspicuous in the field of labor. 
The reason, of course, is that 
organized labor is the late 
comer on the Machine Age 
scene, that labor every- 
where must still fight 
for its rights, and for a 
fair place in the going 
scheme. What happens 
to labor, when all its 
weapons for such a 


the banner, “We cooperate. .. .” 
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Any plant, large or small, receives from the Nazi Party the right to carry 


when it joins the drive for greater output 


fight are taken away and all its avenues of free association 
are blocked by Fascist dictatorship, may best be seen 
through the actual experience of German labor in six 
years of Nazi rule. 


Labor’s Achievements Before Hitler 


IN THE THIRTEEN YEARS PRECEDING THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST 
revolution, the social legislation of the German Republic, 
and the growth and achievements of the German labor 
movement, won admiration throughout the world. The 
republic increased the material security of the workers by 
expanding the insurances against illness, accident, old age 
and unemployment. Even more important were the efforts 
of the republic to develop economic democracy along with 
political democracy. Employes were accorded recognized 
representation throughout industry and government. Shop 
councils were established in the factories. Trade unions 
were accepted as the agencies for collective bargaining to 
set wages, hours and other conditions of employment. 
Employe representatives were seated on the boards of 
directors of the large joint stock companies, an expression 
of the idea that labor is as essential as capital in modern 
enterprise. Finally, in the supreme economic advisory body 
of the republic, the Reich Economic Coun- 
cil, capital and labor were given the same 
number of members with equal voice in 
the discussion of both economic and 
social policy. 
The workers themselves filled this 
legal framework with a real vitality, 
expanding in all directions. The trade 
unions more than doubled their mem- 
bership as compared with pre-war 
figures, growing from 2.43 million 
in 1914 to 5.62 million in 1930. 
Strong in this army of voluntary 
adherents, their treasury well filled 
by the contributions they them- 
selves levied, workers could bar- 
gain as equal partners with the 
employers’ associations. Allied 
with different political parties, 
the workers had their own 
newspapers which buttressed 
the freedom of the printed 
word by their guaran- 
tee that the printing 
press was readily acces- 
sible to the employes’ 
political and social view- 
points. The workers 
had their own weekly 
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and monthly magazines, their own research bureaus of 
expert economists and statisticians. Other union activities, 
some of them carried on jointly with the cooperative asso- 
ciations, included labor banks, cooperative insurance in- 
stitutions, building enterprises, bakeries, and quite a num- 
ber of other factories for the mass production of goods 
to be sold through the co- 
operative stores. 

The moral value of all 
these undertakings was even 
greater than their immedi- 
ate material advantages. The 
trade unions supported their 
members in time of strikes, 
unemployment and_ other 
emergency. They offered lec- 
tures and theatrical perform- 
ances, brought their mem- 
bers together in local ath- 
letic clubs and neighborhood 
activities. But more im- 
portant than all such bene- 
fits was the consciousness of 
the workers themselves that 
these organizations were 
free institutions, the work of 
their own hands. That labor 
had been able to develop 
these powerful organizations 
by its own vigor and enthu- 
siasm made the labor move- 
ment and all its activities a 
source of pride, hope and 
devotion. 

There is little adventure 
in building a block of flats 
—a number of people will 
live there, rents will be col- 
lected, repairs made, and 
that is all. But if these houses 
are tangible proof of common strength and voluntary co- 
operation, then, for the builders, they become a monument 
to democratic freedom. To the German workers the whole 
trade union structure was such a monument. 

National Socialism has destroyed it so completely that 
not one stone is left standing today. 


The Nature of the Nazi Labor Front 


IN PLACE OF TRADE UNIONS, NATIONAL SOCIALISM SUPPLIES 
the German Labor Front. The Labor Front, in plan and 
in activities, is the very negation of freedom. It is a crea- 
tion of the National Socialist Party, not of labor. Its func- 
tion is the “guidance of man’—molding its millions of 
members to Nazi patterns by incessant propaganda. Its 
membership, even larger than that of the trade unions, 
was swiftly enrolled under pressure of the dictatorial party, 
which could answer every refusal to join up by the refusal 
of a job. 

The Labor Front’s most conspicuous achievement is the 
development of a variety of leisure time organizations. 
The widely publicized program of “Strength Through 
Joy” includes sports, lectures, concerts, drama. There are 
the popular vacation trips for workers by train, bus and 
boat; and since in Germany the wage earner has never 
been able to afford the “family car” which so many Ameri- 
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Dr. Ley, on left, chief of the Labor Front, takes the pledge 
from each plant representative, as, under National Socialism, in- 
dustry and workers are regimented. The pledge: “I pledge my 
loyalty to Adolf Hitler. I swear I will work for and protect the 
work community. I swear that I will be a true helper to my work 
comrades in alk things. I swear that I will put the interests of the 
nation above all else.” 


can workers use for holiday travel, thousands of Germans 
are thus for the first time becoming acquainted with the 
beauties of their own country and of foreign lands. Com- 
pared with the elaborate programs of “Strength Through 
Joy,” the earlier efforts of the trade unions along the same 
lines seem like very simple beginnings. And the extent to 
which these facilities are 
used measures the unsatis- 
fied need for such oppor- 
tunities among the crowded 
millions of great cities. 
What the modern dictator- 
ships thus achieve could be 
far more completely real- 
ized in the freedom of the 
democracies than under Fas- 
cist compulsion and domi- 
nation. “Strength Through 
Joy” serves to show that 
mass opportunity for the 
creative use of leisure time 
canbe provided at relatively 
low cost. The Labor Front 
spends an _ insignificant 
share of its revenues in this 
way. Most of the annual 
membership fees, which 
total about 400 million 
marks a year, is simply at 
the mercy of the Party, to 
be used without any con- 
trol by the membership, 
and without accounting. 

The diversion of Labor 
Front dues to Party pur- 
poses is only one indication 
of the effectiveness of the 
Labor Front in regiment- 
ing the worker. Labor’s 
self-government has been 
completely overthrown. No group or class under fascism 
is allowed to elect its own leaders, and this holds true for 
labor. The officers of the Labor Front are appointed by the 
Party. These leaders are not responsible to the members 
of the organization, nor does their term of office depend 
upon the confidence and the consent of the membership. 
They are responsible only to the Party, and are summarily 
replaced if they fail to satisfy the Party leader. This is the 
theory of “leadership” under fascism. In the business enter- 
prise itself, the employes no longer have any voice. The 
German national labor act has bestowed upon the manu- 
facturer the title, “leader of the enterprise,” while the em- 
ployes are his “followers.” Both employer and worker are 
chained within their organizations by the usual Party 
methods of command and coercion. 

In fact, National Socialism is not interested in either 
employers or employes as such. Its goal is to expand and 
glorify the state. National Socialism’s sole creed is aggres- 
sive nationalism. The state is raised to the rank of deity 
and the single aim and duty of the people is to serve this 
new god. Rearmament has been the immediate task, and 
rearmament in the Reich includes not only two-year mili- 
tary service for every young man, but also new motor 
roads, furiously expanded agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction, new factories to turn out goods hitherto imported, 
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a vigorous movement for self-sufficiency. To make pos- 
sible this undertaking, National Socialism has drafted the 
whole nation. It has commandeered the country’s ability 
to produce; its capacity to consume, to invest and to save; 
and the people themselves, body and soul. Agriculture and 
industry, capital and labor, must wholeheartedly serve the 
state. 


Every Worker an Industrial Conscript 


For LABOR, THE ACTUAL RESULT CAN ONLY BE DESCRIBED AS 
lifelong conscription. At the close of 1932, there were six 
million German -workers on the dole. This acute unem- 
ployment, which contributed so much to National Social- 
ism’s rise to power, has been wiped out. Since 1936, there 
has been an actual scarcity of man-power, accentuated by 
the fact that one million men are now serving in the army, 
and that hundreds of thousands more are enrolled in the 
equally compulsory labor service and in similar organiza- 
tions. The workers are little better than slaves in the drive 
for rearmament. Strikes are forbidden. The workers are 
no longer free to move from town to town, plant to plant, 
even job to job. A man may change his situation only if 
the change fits into the aims of the regime. No employer 
is permitted to hire any employe without the explicit con- 
sent of the official labor exchange. According to a decree 
of February 1937, “the individual’s ambition or desires are 
subservient to the state’s interests.” 

The ingenious method used to control every movement 
of every wage earner is the work book. This book, which 
every worker must carry, is a labor passport, registering 
the whole vocational career of the bearer—his age, his 
skill, his training, his entire occupational experience. The 
passport makes possible what the law calls “putting the 
right man in the right place.” The right place, of course, 
is the armament factories. The regime drags workers from 


consumers’ goods industries, retrains those who need it, 


sends them where they are wanted. They must leave their 


Not army recruits, but lined up for the compulsory half-year in the Labor Corps 


Open space for rest, one objective of the industrial drive 


familiar trades, their familiar environments, and often are 
compelled to go to communities where they cannot take 
their families with them. The means of compulsion are 
simple: no job, no relief, no bread for the obstinate. Dur- 
ing the September 1938 crisis, tens of thousands of work- 
ers were requisitioned from industry, and without even 
time to say goodbye to their wives and children, they were 
loaded into special trains and sent to work on the fortifica- 
tions along Germany’s western frontier. But in “normal” 
times, too, as a writer in Foreign Affairs has reported, 
“armies of workers are transported from one part of the 
country to another like prisoners of war.” 

The Fascist regime deals similarly with German youth. 
Boys and girls, when they leave school, are marshalled 
into trades chosen to accord with the aims of the regime, 
rather than with individual tastes, abilities, and hopes for 
the future. 

In the lower middle classes, tens of thousands of small 
shopkeepers and artisans have 
been compelled to liquidate their 
shops, give up their indepen- 
dence and go into the armament 
factories. If they are not enthusi- 
astic about their changed status, 
the regime is not slow to use its 
power to counteract what it calls 
“the false mentality of citizens.” 


Fascism For Whom? 


PRopuCTION As SUCH, AND WITH 
it the national income figures for 
Germany, have been greatly in- 
creased by large scale public 
spending for rearmament. But 
what has happened to the stan- 
dard of living of the German 
people is another story. The in- 
creased production means not 
the increased welfare of the 
people, but only the increased 
military power of the state. The 
people’s consumption of the 
goods they produce must be kept 
low if the vast armament pro- 
gram of the state is to go forward. 
(Continued on page 181) 
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What Happened to Vienna 


by M. W. FODOR 


Vienna has fallen in the twentieth century as Athens fell to the 


legions of Sulla. For Vienna bore a son who was to devour the 
city of his birth. The Austrian capital was perhaps at its 
best under that perfect bureaucrat, Franz Josef. Today it is 


policed by fearless young Storm Troopers from the underworld. 


Here is a moving portrait of a city going from charming decline 
to brutal death, written by the once Vienna correspondent of 


The Manchester Guardian and Chicago Daily News. 


Many oF My AMERICAN FRIENDS WHO, IN FORMER DAYS, 
lived in Vienna or visited me in that city liked to listen 
to the favorite tune of the Viennese: 

Wien, Wien, nur Du allein 

Sollst stets die Stadt meiner Traeume sein. . 

(Vienna, Vienna, you alone, 


Shall be the city of my dreams. . . .) 


The Vienna we all loved and adored now exists indeed 
only in our dreams. As the frost breaks the petals of the 
late autumn flowers, Vienna has frozen into a city of 
dread. It no longer is a city of dreams. 

During the war, English soldiers sang a song to the tune 
of a well known melody: “British soldiers never die, never 
die, they only fade away... .” When I visited Vienna the 
last time, I felt that Vienna never dies, it only fades away. 
I watched many phases of its decay, but the last months 
were more terrible than anything that we could have an- 
ticipated. But it lives, as Athens lived after being sacked 
by the Romans, and as Rome lived after being ruined by 
the barbarians. 

In the interval between the conquest of Vienna and the 
humiliation of Prague—a six months’ period of agony—I 
often turned to the pages of Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.” I am sure many friends did the 
same. But Gibbon gave me no satisfaction, no sufficient 
explanation, no material for real comparison. I found 
more stimulus in the works of a German historian who, 
writing seventy years ago, was a forerunner of the modern 
chroniclers, Ferdinand Gregorovius. He did not survey 
the spectacular period of the declining Rome; he described 
the already fallen Rome, and what is more important, the 
already fallen Athens. For Vienna today is nearer to the 
spirit of fallen Athens. 

In its best days, Athens was the spiritual center of the 
antique world. Vienna, in a narrower sense, was an im- 
portant center of intellectual Europe and certainly the 
musical center of the world. When the Legions of Sulla 
conquered Athens, the philosophers, artists, literati and 
merchants dispersed in all directions. These émigrés of 
Athens influenced Europe’s culture for centuries, for even 
the Italian Renaissance almost fifteen hundred years after 
the decline of Athens drew on Greek scientists and 
humanists. Perhaps I am not wrong in seeing a parallel 
between Athens: 38 A.D. and Vienna: 1938 A.D. 

Athenian Vienna provided the man who destroyed 
Austria. But probably it was Athenian spirit and Spartan 
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strategy which helped Rome destroy the.mother of its own 
civilization. Greek mythology told how Kronos devoured 
his own children. Now the children devour their fathers. 

“Vienna never dies, it slowly fades away... .” 

Even before the war one could sense the coming decay 
in the tunes sung in the Heurige, the open-air wine shops 
in the suburbs of Vienna. One can put various interpreta- 
tions on the “Vienna, Vienna, you alone... .” But when 
I heard it before the war it conveyed a mellow air of slow 
decline. We thought it was only decadence. But it was 
more, it was decline. The Vienna saying, Wien bleibt 
Wien, (Vienna remains Vienna) tried to convey a spirit 
of optimism, but probably the truer spirit was expressed 
in the other song: 

Wien, Wien, Du sterbende Maerchenstadt. ... 
(Vienna, Vienna, you dying city of the fairy tales. . . .) 


Vienna: an Emperor’s Capital 


Tue Emperor FRANZ JOSEF Was STILL ALIVE, THE ARCH- 
dukes entertained actresses in the Hotel Sacher, and hun- 
dreds of two-horsed cabs raced through the Hauptallee of 
the Prater (needless to say that the papers wrote long ar- 
ticles about the danger of this speeding by the Vienna cab- 
drivers). In the Vienna Opera, Caruso sang Rigoletto as 
guest, the newest operettas of Lehar, Kalman and Oscar 
Strauss enchanted the suburban masses, and Nicholas de 
Szemere de genere Huba of the Hungarian gentry won 
$200,000 in one night’s session of gambling from Count 
Potocky in the Jockey Club. Everything looked superb. 
But in the Vienna suburbs in the Heurige the people sang: 


Da hast mein letztes Krand’l, es ist mir alleseins... . 
(Here you have my'last dollar, it does not matter anyhow....) 


and this song expressed a truer spirit. The sense of decay 
clouded these hearts and souls. Only in the upper levels 
this could not find expression. One does not talk of death 
in the presence of aged people, and Vienna was then an 
aged Dame aux Camellias. Aged, but not showing this 
age, and still charming and witty. The lower classes, sit- 
ting in their wineshops, knew the truth. The prolific art- 
istic activities and the excessive gaiety of Vienna were per- 
haps a defense against this foreboding of decay. 

And yet what an attractive city Vienna was in 1913! 
The Emperor Franz Josef was already eighty-three, but a 
sixty-five-year lesson in ruling converted him to the most 
perfect bureaucrat in the world. This was the secret of old 
Vienna: the fiery and temperamental Poles and Magyars 
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provided the brains, they were Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs and of Finance; the Germans were the organizers in 
the larger units; the Jews ran the finance and industry; 
together with Germans, the Italians brought art to the 
city; the South Slavs, military abilities; the Czechs pro- 
vided the bureaucrats. Over this chaotic orchestra ruled 
the best conductor of the world, Franz Josef. He was what 
this conglomerate of nations needed. 

The court life brought splendor and gaiety to the city. 
The Emperor was too old to participate personally in 
social life, but there was a host of archdukes and arch- 
duchesses, because everybody born as a Habsburg in truly 
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Photos from European 
“The Vienna that was—city of dreams, music, leisure, charm, gaiety, religion, literature, art and science—is now gone forever” 


imperial wedlock was an archduke or archduchess and 
the archdukes received the high Order of the Golden 
Fleece in the cradle. 

The Emperor owned two theaters: the Imperial Opera 
and the Burgtheater. The opera was certainly the best in 
the world in those days, true to the spirit of the city which 
had been home for Beethoven, Mozart, Gliick, Haydn, 
Schubert, Schumann and Johannes Brahms. Gustave Mah- 
ler was no longer the director, but his spirit and his or- 
ganization haunted the house under the directorship of 
men like Felix Mottl. The Burgtheater was the leading 
literary stage in the German-speaking world. 
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Titans like Hermann Bahr, Arthur Schnitzler and 
Hugo von Hoffmansthal were still meeting in cafés, while 
in the Café Museum composers such as Franz Lehar, 
Emmerich Kalman, Oscar Strauss and Ralph Benatzky 
were jotting down new melodies on the white-topped 
marble tables. 

The city was rich, the banks were prosperous, and the 
bankers even more so. The Socialists complained about 
capitalist brutality— 
they knew all about it, 
because many of them, 
like Otto Bauer, came 
from rich textile manu- 
facturing families. The 
Socialists and the na- 
tionalities complained 
against the brutality 
and oppressive spirit of 
the ruling regime, but 
even the Socialist leader 
had to admit that it 
was “Absolutismus 
gemildert durch 
Schlamperei,” — autoc- 
racy modified and mel- 
lowed by Schlamperei, 
a typical Austrian 
quality which cannot 
be translated, being a 
mixture of easygoing- 
ness, carelessness, lazi- 
ness and easy tolerance. 

Then came the war and its aftermath. An Empire, one 
thousand years old, and a dynasty which ruled in Vienna 
for over seven hundred years, disappeared almost over 
night. Dark days followed—the Viennese thought the 
darkest that could ever happen. But they were mistaken. 
Twenty years later it was to be even worse. 


Vienna: Socialist Municipality 


In 1918, EVERBODY THOUGHT THAT THE END OF VIENNA HAD 
come. How can a city of two million remain as the capital 
of six million? How can it exist? Karl Hans Strobl, an 
interesting Vienna writer (since he came from Prague he 
is now a shining light of Sudeten German literature) in 
one of his novels predicted the saddest fate for Vienna. 
He described with his fantasy a dying and ruined city, its 
population decimated by disease and epidemics. The Allies 
erected barbwire fences round it, but a Viennese succeeded 
in kidnapping the daughter of an American millionaire, 
and from the ransom the city managed to live for a year 
or two. 

It did not turn out quite as badly as that. On the ‘con- 
trary, Vienna witnessed a new revival, and developed and 
thrived despite adverse conditions. There were years such 
as 1926, 1930 and 1932, when Vienna seemed reborn to its 
ancient grandeur. It was an illusion. The Athens of the 
second century B.C. was brilliant, but no longer the 
Athens of Timon and Pericles, and the Vienna of Seipel 
and Schuschnigg was no longer the Vienna of Franz Josef. 
Yet, it was a pleasant city and John Gunther, Dorothy 
Thompson and Whit Burnett are my witnesses that 
Vienna in those days was probably the finest capital to live 
in. It had charm, elegance, joie de vivre, gaiety and a cer- 
tain amount of frivolity. It was not as frivolous as Paris, 
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yet it was hedonistic. Women went to church in the morn- 
ing, sinned in the afternoon and found absolution for their 
sins on Sunday. The Socialists worked hard to save Vienna 
from starvation after the war. While the Vienna society 
succeeded in maintaining some of the pre-war brilliance, 
the Socialists built up a new heaven-on-earth by develop- 
ing modern housing and welfare systems. 

Foreign visitors flocked in by the thousands and tens-of- 
thousands. Some came 
to listen to opera; others 
to visit the sunshine 
houses of the municipal- 
ity and learn something 
of how to build the city 
of the future; others, 
again, to enjoy the café 
life, the easygoingness, 
the direct charm and 
gaiety of the town; still 
others came to admire 
the Vienna woods with 
their Heurige and the 
skiing mountains, the 
Rax and the Schneeberg. 

The tourists brought 
foreign currency which 
could then be turned in- 
to luxuries and other 
amenities. Vienna was 
again a dream city—and 


European 


“The noisy rule and braggadocio of young Storm Troopers... ” men dreamed there, 


and among the dream- 
ers, unfortunately, was Adolf Hitler. 

Christmas 1937 was still gay and hilarious. But a month 
later the clouds gathered. The Tavs putsch to overthrow 
the existing Schuschnigg regime cast the shadow of com- 
ing events over the city. In February, Schuschnigg was 
summoned to Berchtesgaden, Those who could read the 
signs of the time knew the last chapter had begun. People 
asked if it would be long or short, but still the carnival was 
gay and exuberant. 

Events followed in quick succession. First, Dr. Schusch- 
nigg ordered a plebiscite, one which did not take place 
because two days before the voting the German ultimatum 
demanded Schuschnigg’s resignation. The Austrian chan- 
cellor resigned on March 11, and on March 12 German 
troops marched into Austria. On the same afternoon, Hit- 
ler visited the grave of his parents in Leonding. 


Vienna of the Nazi ‘Puelcher” 


ON THAT DAY THE OLD VIENNA WAS FINISHED. ROME was NO 
longer Rome when the Vandals occupied the city, and 
Athens was no more Athens when barbarian legionaries 
trod the marble-paved, sacred street. Vienna ceased to be 
Vienna when the German army marched in. It may be 
that in the western provinces of Austria some people were 
happy that the Nazis had come to rule. But not so Vienna. 
The Austrian Nazis who wished the regime changed are 
now dissatisfied. They thought that Nazism meant just 
anti-clericalism and anti-Semitism. They dislike the drill, 
the discipline and the hard work imposed on them by the 
masters from Germany. The Catholics, while not daring 
to mutter a word, are angry and desperate. 
And the Jews? They withdrew frightened to their 
houses, and had to let one (Continued on page 179) 
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Plight of a People 


by MARVIN LOWENTHAL 


The scourge of fanatic attack on minorities has lashed most 


ruthlessly of all upon the Jews. This portrait of a people, in a 


time of woe not equaled since the days of Jeremiah, has been 


prepared from recent research and official statistics, reinforced 


by the author’s own firsthand material gathered as Jewish 


minority representative at Geneva and historian of sixteen 


centuries of Jewish life in what is now the Third Reich. 


For A SCORE OF YEARS WARFARE HAS BEEN WAGED UPON THE 
Jewish people in parts of Europe. During more than a 
decade it was incipient or disguised. But in 1933, when 
the National Socialists took power in Germany, the war 
was publicly avowed; and it now flames or smoulders 
over half the globe. As a result of either the example of 
Germany or her influence and propaganda, or the pressure 
and price of her trade, the war has been carried openly 
against the Jews of all Central Europe and Italy, and 
covertly against the Jews of Palestine, North and South 
Africa, Mexico, the Province of Quebec, every country in 
Central and South America where they dwell in any 
number, and in a measure slight as yet, but continually 
growing, against the Jews of the European democracies 
and the United States. 


Why Jews Are Attacked 


THE MOTIVES BEHIND THIS WARFARE MAY BE SEEN IN THE 
benefits it provides. The drive against the Jews renders, 
to those who are conducting it, the same services as the 
persecution of almost any minority and the waging of 
nearly every war. The enthusiasm, the intoxicating hatred, 
the sense of conquest which it evokes enables the masters 
of Germany and her imitators to make their populations 
relish the iron discipline and the heavy sacrifices which a 
Fascist system of government requires in order to remain 
in power. Starving the Jews permits the majority of the 
populace to forget their own degree of hunger. In the 
excitement of stripping the Jews of civil rights, protection 
and freedom, the majority are blinded to their own inse- 
curity and slavery. To despise the Jews as part-brutes, 
beneath the level of humanity,* recompenses the majority 
for the indignities inflicted by the government upon their 
own manhood. 

Moreover, as in all wars and persecutions, there is loot. 
To take a modest example, Italy will give more employ- 
ment and property to its Gentile population through the 
robbery of its 60,000 Jews than through the conquest of 
Ethiopia, and at a fraction of the latter’s cost. Once it be 
accepted that Jews or any other minority are neither citi- 
zens nor to be reckoned among the population—that they 
simply do not count—their degradation, expropriation, 
expulsion, or extermination becomes an immediate gain, 
whatever the ultimate loss. If humanity, decency, and all 


* “National Socialism recognizes that the Jew is not a human being. He is 
the product of corruption, like fungus ctesping into rotten wood.’ From 
Deutsche Justiz (Oct. 1938, p. 1660), the official law journal of Germany, 
edited by the Reich Minister of Justice. 
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long range views or civilized values be cast aside, the war 
upon Jewry pays—as does any crime. 

Finally, among all minorities and potential enemies the 
Jews are the most convenient and the safest. The con- 
venience of their selection lies in the age-old dislike and 
mistrust of them which the Western world has inherited 
from medieval Christianity and which needs but slight 
encouragement to burst into renewed hatred. They are 
the safest enemy because they are a tiny and a helpless 
minority. They live nowhere, outside of Palestine, in com- 
pact masses rooted to a territory or soil. Nowhere, outside 
of Palestine, can they arm themselves or occupy a ground 
on which to fight. And nowhere, even including Palestine, 
have they a central government and national homeland 
capable of protesting, bargaining, or battling in their be- 
half. Indeed, the very conditions which should have 
spared them from attack—their loyalty to their native 
lands which are obviously the only ones they can call 
their own, the impossibility of their harboring irredentist 
claims or intrigues, the political and social disunity in 
their ranks as a natural result of their dissemination 
among all economic strata, and their glaringly small 
numbers—have only demonstrated their helplessness and 
therefore rendered them ideal as a foe and an object of 
loot. 

It is a strange sort of war. All the fighters in it are on 
one side, the side of the anti-Semites; and all the noncom- 
batants are on the Jewish side. In fact, the only weapon 
of defense which the Jews possess is their ability—what- 
ever it is worth—to hang on, to hold out, to refuse to be 
exterminated. The only ammunition for this weapon, so 
far, is the material aid supplied by Jews who are not yet 
under direct fire and by their Gentile friends. And unless 
this aid is vastly increased, even that weapon will fail. 


Victims in National Socialist Germany 


A GLANCE AT THE MAIN BATTLEFIELDS WILL CONFIRM THE 
worst fears. In Greater Germany, where open warfare 
first began and where the hardest blows have fallen, there 
are still 650,000 Jews and at least another 600,000 “non- 
Aryans”—that is, Christians of Jewish birth or even remote 
Jewish descent—numbering together about 1.5 percent of 
the total population. Last November 10 a spontaneous 
mob, spontaneously armed with clubs and hammers, at 
a single spontaneous hour of the night, smashed and 
wrecked practically every Jewish store, office, and busi- 
ness in the land. Two days later, a fine of one billion 


Germany. Anti-Semitism in a book of nursery rhymes 
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Above) Poland. Handbill: Jews are Communists. 


(Below) Italy. A new race magazine devoted to 
erasing the Jewish “blot” on the Roman nation 


marks ($400 million) was imposed upon shattered. Jewry. In the welll 4 
that followed, sixty thousand Jews, one male adult out of every two, — 
were sent to concentration camps; and the majority of them are still | 
there. Since January 1 of this year, every Jew and part-Jew has been 
deprived of all means of earning a living; the chief exceptions are such ~ 


Jewish merchants as cater exclusively to Jewish customers, leaving it 
a question as to what the customers will use for money. 

It is hard on both the writer and the reader to translate this wholesale 
tragedy into simple human terms. In nearly every other Jewish house- 
hold, one or two of the menfolk today are absent. But their wives or 
mothers need not wonder where they are. They are not working at store 
or desk, for they have no jobs or business. They are not at prayer; one 
hundred and eighty synagogues were destroyed that night of November 
10. But they can all be found, though it is not permitted to visit or see 
them, in concentration camps where they are breaking stones and drain- 
ing marshes fourteen hours a day, constantly exposed to brutality and 
blows. Sometimes they come home—in a crematory urn. It is now re- 
ported that forty thousand of these prisoners have been released. Hun- 
dreds were returned to their homes with serious lung disorders, fractured 
limbs and shattered nerves. 

In the other half of the households the men sit idle all day, and often 
spend the nights out—walking the streets or hiding in the home of an 
over-brave Gentile friend. Nights are the favorite time for the raids which 
end in the concentration camp. There are no diversions. Movies, theaters, 
concerts, picture galleries, cafés, beer-gardens, parks, even some of the 
important streets and boulevards, are barred to them. The radio has been 
removed by the police. But time can always be spent in wondering how 
to meet the next installment of the billion-dollar fine levied by the Nazi 
regime; in puzzling over what will happen when the already depleted 
savings account gives out, or whether the local Jewish relief agency (fed 
with funds from Jews in America or elsewhere abroad) will be able to 
supply food and drink and coal for another week; and, finally, in worry- 
ing about the children. When father and mother are not grieving for the 
little ones already gone to England, Holland, God knows where, and 
never to be seen again, they are praying+—and may such a prayer be 
spared the rest of mankind—that their children be taken! 

The avowed purpose of this inhuman treatment—the concentration 
camps, violence, and starvation—is to force the million and more vic- 
tims to emigrate. And the condition of emigration is absolute poverty. 
Between wreckage, forced sales, fines, confiscation tax, and blocked 
marks, a family which has salvaged $10,000 would be lucky to escape 
with $300; and very few can salvage anything like that amount. What 
then, unless outside forces drastically intervene and intervene with some- 
thing a great deal more potent than sympathy, will be the fate of these 
million and more human beings? The Schwarze Korps, official organ of 
the German secret police and Hitler’s Elite Guard, a journal which has 
usually been correct in its prognostications in Jewish matters, foresees, or 
rather threatens, two alternative conclusions. In one case, the bulk of the 
victims, after eating up their resources, will be consigned to forced-labor 
camps for the remainder of their lives. In the other case, once the Jewish 
population sinks to utter destitution, the government will be forced to 
“exterminate them ... by fire and sword” just as “it eliminates all 
criminal elements.” 


In Poverty-Stricken Poland 


In PoLAND—THE SECOND MAIN BATILEFIELD—THE WAR IS STILL PARTLY 
covert. But its virulence and hardships are aggravated by the poverty of 
the land and the inefficiency of the people and their government. In 1919, 
when Poland was recreated, Polish Jewry entered the arena of persecution 
more impoverished than the German Jewry of today, now prostrate and 
dragged from the sand. And among the masses, the destitution of Polish 
Jews is only a shade more hopeless than that of Polish Christians. But 
squalor among the governed, and incompetence among the governors 
make fertile grounds for breeding hatred. 

About 3,200,000 Jews live in Poland. They are peculiarly vulnerable 
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to an attack upon their livelihood because, although 
they amount to less than one tenth of the popula- 
tion, they comprise anywhere from one half to four 
fifths of the entire middle classes, the percentage 
varying in different provinces. One third of Polish 
Jewry is in trade and almost another third in handi- 
crafts. By trade we must not, however, think of 
storekeeping in American style. A man or woman 
standing in the marketplace of Lemberg, whose sole 
stock of goods is six apples, four candles, and an 
assortment of empty ink-bottles, is statistically in 
business; a shopkeeper in an alley off the Nalewki 
Street, Warsaw, whose shelves could be swept clean 
by a $20-sale, is a merchant; there are more pros- 
perous traders but a good share of the Jewish 
business men in Poland would be lucky to find them- 
selves so affluent. Nor is a handicraftsman to be 
thought of as a cabinetmaker or a silversmith. The 
rank and file of Jewish artisans are ill-clad tailors 
trying to compete with factory-made clothes; ill- 
shod shoemakers trying to cobble faster and cheaper 
than machinery; tinsmiths repairing leaky gasoline 
cans which serve for everything from roofing to 
plumbing; seamstresses who begin to stitch long 
before they are fourteen and continue to stitch until 
another seamstress sews their shroud, and with all 
their stitching have little more than the dress to 


their back. 


Yet these Jews are preponderantly the middle 
classes. And it is therefore easy to persuade the 
Polish masses that their own poverty can be re- 
lieved by the simple device of wiping out or driving 
out the Jews from the land. For every Jew who 
loses his livelihood—so runs the theory—there will 
be room for one more Pole. 


Despoilment and degradation are, as yet, pursued 
by devious means. The government disclaims open 
warfare—except as a threat in case the world will 
not undertake to remove its Jews. Instead, a bewil- 
dering variety of decrees and administrative meas- 
ures and policies, in which the word Jew is seldom 
mentioned, is strangling and will eventually destroy 
opportunity for this impoverished people to make 
any living. Government monopolies in many branch- 
es of trade and industry, government control of two 
thirds of the bank credit of the country, complicated 
license requirements and regulations for professional 
men, traveling salesmen, artisans, peddlers, and va- 
rious types of business—all devised or used to elimi- 
nate Jews—furnish powerful weapons in this guerrilla 
warfare. And when everything else fails, boycott 
and violence, the cold pogrom and the bloody va- 
riety, tacitly approved by the authorities, take the 
final toll. 


The results of twenty years of discrimination, 
restrictions, boycott, and violence can be told in 
two incredible figures, I give them with the frank 
acknowledgment that, although I have seen the 
misery of the Polish Jews, my imagination cannot 
grasp their full import. At the present date, of the 
3,200,000 Jews who live in Poland, three quarters of 
them—2,500,000 human beings—do not make a liv- 
ing. Not that they make nothing at all; but they 
earn so little that were it not for the aid they receive 
from Jews abroad and (Continued on page 173) 


(Above) Rumania. As in Poland most of the Jews know only dire poverty. 


(Below) Germany. Postcards were made of the recent anti-Jewish rioting. 
The scribbling says that the owner of this shop (estab. 1886) is in prison 
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The “lost home” was the theme of this propaganda postcard distributed in Austria after Italy had taken 
over the South Tyrol, and a large German population with it, following the World War 


Minorities: Pawns of Power 


by OSCAR I. JANOWSKY 


“People at Bay” is the title Professor Janowsky chose for his 


recent compact book which sprang from just such grim situations 


as have been set forth in the preceding articles. As an observer 


of international developments on the spot, he saw the tragic 


impact of power politics on business, labor, citizens old and 


young. Here we have turned to him, however, as an outstand- 


ing American authority on the chief ethnic-and cultural minor- 


ities in post-war Europe — to lead off the interpretation of what 


lies back of the prejudice and persecution of which they are 


victims. 


‘THE PROBLEM OF MINORITIES IS A PRODUCT OF CIVILIZATION. 
The primitive clan knew no minorities. All members of 
the clan thought alike, worshipped alike and boasted 


common ancestry. To be sure, on occasion a stranger Was — 


admitted into the fraternity; on occasion, too, a member 
who violated some tabu or questioned constituted author- 
ity had to be eliminated. Blood-letting disposed of such 
embarrassments. A blood-rite converted the stranger into 
a brother, and a blood-rite of another sort removed the 
non-conformist. 

Peaceful contact among varying peoples, migration and 
the broadening of the human mind have combined to 
evolve the society in which we live. We do not require 
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religious uniformity, because men and women have 
learned to live together peacefully and to cooperate in 
furthering the common welfare regardless of differences 
in religious belief or observance. Where the principle of 
religious equality is honored, religious minorities con- 
stitute no problem. 

The democratic process affords the solution for the 
problem of minorities of opinion. He who questions the 
established order, be it political, economic or social, is a 
menace only where society is conceived of as rigid and 
unchanging; where change can be effected only through 
illegal agitation which culminates in violence. Democ- 
racy, however, tolerates dissent. In the ideal, at least, the 
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action of the majority is a compromise which meets in 
part the views and desires of varying groups. Nor is the 
decision of the majority considered final and beyond 
question. The minority reserves the right to attempt 
through speech, press and assembly to persuade the ma- 
jority to modify or reverse its policy. Where democracy 
prevails, minorities of opinion are not severed from the 
social organism, but remain visible and active members. 
Nor are they driven to the periphery of common living. 
They occupy a place at the center of social life because the 
minority conceived of is the majority in embryo. 


THE RISE OF NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS AMONG THE PEO- 
ples of Central and Eastern Europe brought to the fore 
another type of minority. People became aware that their 
homelands were not homogeneous. Some groups differed 
from the majority, or from the dominant, ruling element, 
in ethnic origin or ancestry; others differed in language 
and in historical traditions. Such minorities refused to 
submit to compulsory assimilation and demanded the 
right to perpetuate their national and cultural peculiari- 
ties. After decades of national strife between majorities 
and minorities, or between ruling and subject peoples, an 
attempt was made at the close of the World War to en- 
dow ethnic and cultural minorities with the right to pur- 
sue and develop their own national culture. 


The oppression of a fragment of a people by its gov- 
ernment may and often does encourage the national kins- 
men of a neighboring state to resort to irredentist in- 
trigues. Irredentism usually leads to war and conquest, 
but it rarely solves the problem of minorities, because in 
mixed regions the new boundary will still leave minori- 
ties on one or both sides of the frontier. The solution of 
the problem of ethnic and cultural minorities does not lie 
in revision of frontiers. The solution must be sought in 
tolerance—the very same principle which we invoke 
when confronted with religious minorities or with minori- 
ties of opinion. 

To a great many Europeans, the toleration of ethnic 
and cultural differences is a novel concept, and the path 


of tolerance is never unencumbered by ignorance and 
prejudice. The safeguards erected for the protection of 
minorities have therefore proved inadequate to assure 
complete safety. Yet for more than a decade after the 
Treaty of Versailles, the new regime of tolerance pos- 
sessed sufficient vitality to challenge the old order of cul- 
tural oppression and national and racial strife. 

The successes of Nazism and fascism have dealt the 
system of minority protection severe blows along two 
fronts: the forces of reaction in the individual states have 
been encouraged to launch a frontal attack upon the 
constitutional guarantees of the rights of minorities; 
while the weakening of the machinery of peace and col- 
lective security has deprived the minorities and their lib- 
eral allies of sorely needed reinforcements. Until 1938, it 
was still possible to maintain a precarious hold on a few 
remaining positions; it was still possible to prevent posi- 
tive legislation of a discriminatory character. The aban- 
donment of Austria and the betrayal of Czechoslovakia 
have put an end to all resistance. Surrender to violence 
and totalitarianism appear at the moment inevitable, and 
experimentation with guarantees of the rights of minori- 
ties has been called to a dead halt. 


ALL AMERICANS ARE AWARE OF THE EXISTENCE OF MINORI- 
ties of opinion and of religious minorities. The more 
thoughtful among us recognize that it is the Bill of 
Rights, with its guarantees of religious and political dis- 
sent, that has made possible the incorporation of such 
diverse elements into American life. But even the intel- 
ligent American is troubled by the claims of ethnic and 
cultural minorities. When one has explained that ethnic 
and cultural minorities consist of persons who differ from 
the majority in origin or ancestry, in language and in 
historical traditions, an American is apt to say: “Suppose 
people differ in ancestry, in native tongue or in historical 
traditions, what of it? The ancestors of the American 
people can be traced to every corner of Europe, even to 
Asia and Africa. Immigrants have brought to our shores 
a babel of tongues and a variety of cultural patterns. Yet 


Minorities in the East-Central European States 


Approximate 
Number of 
Minorities 


Year of 
Census 


Total 
population 


Country 


% of minorities 
in total 
population 


Principal minorities in each state 
according to numerical strength 


Greeks, Rumanians 

Turks, Gypsies, Rumanians 
Germans, Jews, Magyars 
Russians, Germans 

Turks, Bulgarian - Macedonians, 
Rumanians, Albanians, Jews 
Germans, Jews, Slovaks 
Germans, Bulgarian - Macedon- 
ians, Magyars, Albanians, Ruma- 
nians, Czechoslovaks 

Russians, Jews, Germans, Poles, 
White Russians, Lithuanians 
Jews, Poles, Russians, Germans 
Ukrainians, Jews, Germans, White 
Russians, Russians, Lithuanians 
Magyars, Jews, Germans, Ukrai- 
nians, Bulgarians, Turks, Russians 


85,000 10 
890,000 16 
800,000 
136,000 


500,000 
to 800,000 


1,675,000 
2,500,000 


Albania estimated 
Bulgaria 1926 
Czechoslovakia qd) 
Esthonia 1934 
Greece 1928 


850,000 
5,478,741 
10,000,000 
1,126,413 
6,204,684 


9,723,000 
13,934,038 


Hungary 1930 
Jugoslavia 1931 


Latvia 1930 1,900,045 500,000 


Lithuania 1923 
Poland 1931 


2,028,971 
32,372,000 


320,000 
10,160,000,2) 


Rumania 1930 18,024,269 5,000,000 


1 Estimated on basis of census of 1930. No final figures are as yet available on the results of the partition of Czechoslovakia. 
? This figure includes population acquired from Czechoslovakia. 
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we have all learned the English language soon enough, 
we have identified ourselves with the American past no 
less than with the present, and we constitute no serious 
problem.” 

This view leaves out of account a number of factors 
which differentiate the European from the American 
situation. In the United States, linguistic or cultural 
groups consist mainly of immigrants who have come of 
their own free will. They were eager to come. America 
was the land of refuge, the land of opportunity, the land 
of promise. These men and women began to become part 
of America before they set foot on American soil, even 
before they left their native lands. They took the initia- 
tive in learning the English language, in adopting Amer- 
ican customs, in identifying themselves with the Amer- 
ican tradition. 

Radically different is the situation respecting Euro- 
pean ethnic and cultural minorities. The Ukrainians and 
the White Russians of Poland, or the Hungarians of 
Rumania, did not immigrate into their present home- 
lands; they and their ancestors have lived in their vil- 
lages and towns for centuries. They were forcibly an- 
nexed by their present masters. They were not consulted. 
In some cases they resisted annexation and were sup- 
pressed. These minorities look upon their masters as con- 
querors, and have no desire to be absorbed by those 
whom they regard as oppressors. They wish to remain 
what they are—to preserve their historic traditions, to 
continue to speak their native tongues. 

There is another difference. The immigrant in Amer- 
ica finds it necessary to learn the English language 
quickly. It is the language of the street, of the railway, of 
work. In Central and Eastern Europe, however, ethnic 
and cultural minorities live in compact settlements. The 
solid masses of Ruthenians in Carpathian Ruthenia, of 
Ukrainians in eastern Galicia, of Hungarians and Ger- 
mans in Transylvania, can satisfy their basic needs with- 
out recourse to the official language of the state. Not in- 
frequently, the only representatives of the majority and 
its language whom the minority meets are the police, 
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Aftermath of assassination of King Alexander of Jugoslavia in 
1934. In reprisal there was a mass expulsion of Hungarians 


the magistrates, and the chauvinistic teachers. The minori- 
ties mistrust these agents of centralization, and regard 
them as outsiders and oppressors, 


Tue Unirep STATES HAS BEEN SPARED MUCH RACIAL AND 
national strife because American democracy and tolerance 
have gone a long way in removing suspicion and distrust. 
Most of us do not demand that the immigrant acquire, 
overnight, Mayflower ancestry. We are patient. An im- 
migrant who does not speak English is not humiliated in 
a court of law, in a school or in a tax office. We find 
someone who can understand and help him. We do not 
lay violent hands upon the immigrant’s native language 
and culture. If, in addition to English, the immigrant’s 
child is taught the language of his parents, we are not 
disturbed. Nor do we regard it as a menace when news- 
papers and books are published in the native tongues 
of our immigrants. Our public school does not teach the 
immigrant child that his parents are inferior. Instead, 
the child learns that Irishmen and Italians, Germans and 
Jews, Englishmen and Russians, have contributed to 
build the America of today. The child becomes aware 
that we are “immigrants all and Americans all.” 
Democracy and tolerance are alien to most peoples 
of Central and Eastern Europe. With but few exceptions, 


‘the majorities are intolerant of differences, They regard 
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the minorities as foreign elements and strive to denation- 
alize and absorb them forcibly, or to eliminate them en- 
tirely. The language and culture of the minority are 
despised and openly denounced as inferior and a menace 
to the country and its people. Were it not for special 
international guarantees, the past two decades would have 
witnessed the spectacle of a dozen little tyrannical states 


A famous statue in Lithuania: Mother secretly teaching her 
child the Lithuanian language in the Russian Tsarist days 
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repeating the cruel follies of pre- 
war Prussianization and Russifi- 
cation, when minority languages 
were outlawed and minority cul- 
tural life banned. 

There are many millions of 
men, women and children who 
live as minorities in the states of 
Central and Eastern Europe. 
The treatment accorded these 
minorities has varied from state 
to state. Let us examine them: 


l. Nearly 47 percent of the 
population of the Soviet Union 
consists of ethnic, linguistic or 
cultural minorities, if we include 
in that category thirty-one million 
Ukrainians and close to five mil- 
lion White Russians. In all, more 
than sixty-eight millions of the 
total population of 146,637,530 
(census of December 1926) are 
non-Russians. Before the Revolu- 
tion, the Tsarist bureaucracy pur- 
sued a policy of Russification, but 
the Soviet government has no de- 
sire to foster a national Russian 
culture at the expense of the less numerous peoples. The 
objective of the Soviet Union is to create a common, prole- 
tarian culture, transcending nationalism but finding expres- 
sion through the native tongues of the numerous nationali- 
ties composing the state. The minority peoples are free to use 
their own languages (a notable exception is modern Hebrew, 
popular instruction in which is forbidden) and the state has 
expended much effort in promoting the development of the 
more backward of the popular tongues. In some cases new 
alphabets have had to be compiled. In all cases minority lan- 
guages and literature have been stimulated by the drive 
against illiteracy, by compulsory education and by the dis- 
semination of popular literature. 

Ethnic and cultural minorities are under no pressure to 
abandon their own language and culture in favor of that of 
the Russian majority. However, one must not, therefore, 
conclude that cultural freedom prevails in the Soviet Union. 
The content of national culture is severely restricted to the 
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Sudeten Germans (above) who forsook their homes to go over the 
during the Crisis in September 1938; their neighbors (below) fled in the opposite direction 
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border into Germany 


as the frontier was shifted after Munich 


Leninist-Stalinist version of social reconstruction. The vari- 
ous peoples .are severed from their past. Historic cultures 
are not secularized and modernized; they are cast off. Sim- 
ilarly, no contact is permitted between the fragment of a 
people residing in Russia and its ethnic or cultural kinsmen 
beyond the frontier. Thus, a Jew residing in the Soviet Union 
must manifest unconcern, if not disapproval, of the collec- 
tive communities in Palestine; nor may he seek in the ancient 
prophets for origins of the ideals of social justice. Similarly 
teachers in the autonomous German Volga Republic were 
warned not to be guided by cultural movements in Ger- 
many, even before the Nazis came to power. There is but 
one true pattern of the cooperative commonwealth and Stalin 
is its designer. 


However, it must be reiterated that there is no discrim- 
ination against minority languages and cultures in favor of 
the Russian majority. What restrictions are imposed, apply 
with equal force to the Russians themselves. In other words, 
they are minority problems in the Soviet 
Union, but not of an ethnic or cultural 
nature. Religious minorities undoubtedly 
feel oppressed by the prohibition of re- 
ligious instruction to those under eighteen 
years of age, while children of all ages are 
indoctrinated with an anti-religious bias. Of 
equal moment is the fact that minorities 
of opinion are summarily dealt with in 
Soviet Russia. Minorities of opinion and 
religious minorities, however, are beyond 
the range of this discussion. They will be 
considered in subsequent articles. 

The ethnic and cultural minorities who 
live in Italy and Germany are in a class 
by themselves. Unlike the minorities of the 
Soviet Union, they are singled out for spe- 
cial treatment in order to effect their forci- 
ble assimilation or complete elimination. 
The full force of the state is enlisted in the 
effort to break down the individuality of 
some minorities and to convert their mem- 
bers into unrecognizable specimens of the 
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majority. And paradoxically enough, the same states have 
artificially segregated thoroughly assimilated elements of 
their populations and have marked them for expulsion or 
destruction. 


Zz It is not generally known that close to one mil- 
lion of Italy’s population of forty-two million consist of 
minorities. The Slovenes and Croats number no less than 
500,000; the Germans of South Tyrol are variously estimated 
at 250,000 to 300,000; and Albanians, French and Jews ac- 
count for the rest. 

The Italian government is under no legal obligations to 
respect the linguistic and cultural rights of its minorities. 
It is true that at the close of the World War, when new ter- 
ritories were annexed, responsible Italian statesmen recog- 
nized a moral obligation to deal justly with minorities. But 
moral obligations are taken lightly in these days of power 
politics. The result has been tragic for those whose fate it is 
to be numbered among Italy’s minorities. 

The concentration of authority, which fascism finds use- 
ful in controlling the country, has served well the purposes 
of Italianization in the areas of mixed population along the 
borders. The Italian mayors and functionaries have spared 
no effort in breaking down the linguistic and cultural in- 
dividuality, especially of the Slav and German minorities. 
It might have been expected that all public offices in the 
minority territories would be Italianized. But quasi-official 
undertakings such as cooperatives have likewise been cleared 
of minority elements, at ‘least in responsible positions. 
Minority languages have been placed under the ban, and 
official business must be conducted exclusively in Italian. 
Even the courts permit no proceedings in a minority lan- 
guage, except in criminal actions when the judge admits an 
interpreter if convinced beyond doubt that the person con- 
cerned is totally ignorant of the Italian language. All pub- 
licly visible writing or printing, such as shop signs, inscrip- 
tions, placards, time-tables, and the like, must be composed 
in Italian only. All local place names have been Italianized. 

The drive against minority schools and other cultural in- 
stitutions has been persistent and effective. Before Mussolini 
came to power, more than one thousand schools served the 
educational needs of tens of thousands of German and Slav 
children. Since 1923, these schools have been swept away and 
replaced by others in which Italian is the only language of 
instruction, and all teachers associated with minority schools 
have been transferred to the interior or dismissed. All pri- 
vate instruction in the minority languages is prohibited; even 
the singing of Slav or German songs is forbidden. The long 
arm of the Fascist government has reached even into re- 
ligious life, the last refuge of the minorities. Religious in- 
struction given in the schools must be in Italian. Minority 
languages are still employed in imparting religious informa- 
tion to children within the church building. But this too is 
not free of interference, as is well attested by the relatively 
large number of parish priests who have suffered expulsion 
or imprisonment. 

The minority press and cultural associations have felt the 
heavy hand of the Fascist regime; only a few inconsequen- 
tial religious journals remain of the numerous and varied 
press of the Slav and German minorities. Similarly cultural 
associations, glee clubs, Alpine societies, athletic associations, 
even volunteer fire departments have fallen under the ban. 
Some minority music bands have been suppressed because of 
the unpardonable offense of “playing the Giovinezza poorly.” 

From the cradle to the grave the policy of denationaliza- 
tion pursues the member of a minority. At birth, the Fascist 
authorities lovingly bestow upon him an Italian or Roman 
personal name in preference to the “crude and laughable” 
German or Slav equivalents. When the child reaches the age 
of understanding, he discovers that his family name has 
been “re-Italianized.” His parents might struggle with the 
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pronunciation of their new name, or they might grumble at 
the necessity of abandoning the name of their forefathers. 
But the child learns quickly at school that this is gross in- 
gratitude to JJ Duce who desires no more than to incorporate 
the unfortunate beings into the ranks of the superior Italian 
people. When grown to manhood, he might, in hidden mo- 
ments, acquire some knowledge of his German or Slav ances- 
tors. But in death, his Italianization is complete; for does 
not the law provide for an Italian inscription on his tomb 
stone? 


4. The German Reich contained one million and a 
half to two million “non Germans” before the Austrian and 
Czechoslovak territories were annexed in 1938. The new 
acquisitions added about 10,350,000 to the population of the 
Third Reich. But among the new subjects are an estimated 
750,000 Czechs, and the 387,000 in minorities formerly sub- 
ject to Austria. In all, the total minority population of the 
Reich now exceeds three millions—nearly 4 percent of the 
population. 

Like Italy, Germany is under no legal obligations to pro- 
tect all of its minorities. In 1919, the German government 
assumed a moral obligation to assure just treatment to them. 
But the Nazis have contemptuously repudiated the “weak 
and decadent” policies of the Weimar Republic. Until 1937, 
the Polish minority in German Upper Silesia was protected 
by a German-Polish Convention which was placed under the 
guarantee of the League of Nations. That, however, has now 
lapsed and, although a new bilateral agreement between 
Germany and Poland has taken its place, the Third Reich 
may be said to be “master in its own house” with respect 
to minorities. 

Little need be said of the treatment meted out to minori- 
ties in 'Nazi Germany. The National Socialist regime rec- 
ognizes none of their rights which the state is bound to 
respect. Until recently, diplomatic considerations dictated a 
minimum of generosity to the Polish minority which num- 
bers 800,000 to 900,000. The good will of Poland was neces- 
sary in order to facilitate the attainment of German objectives 
in Austria and Czechoslovakia. Yet the number of Polish 
schools has been declining with increasing momentum. In 
recent months, faint protests—all protests are faint in Nazi 
Germany—have been heard from the League of Poles in 
Germany, to the effect that the Polish minority is subjected 
to economic, cultural and religious discrimination. 

The Lusatian Serbs, or Wends, who number 70,00 or 
80,000 are looked upon as a branch of the German people 
and the attempt to maintain their individuality is definitely 
frowned upon. They have been compelled to disband their 
organizations for physical culture, their press has been sup- 
pressed, and pressure has been brought to bear upon them 
to convert their cultural society (the “Domovina”) into a 
“Union of German-speaking Lusatian Serbs.” 

The Jews of Germany, like those of Italy, were thoroughly 
assimilated culturally; and a considerable number had inter- 
married and had adopted the prevailing religion of the coun- 
try. When the question of minority guarantees arose at the 
close of the World War, the Jews of both countries refused 
even to consider the advisability of claiming minority status. 
They belonged to the majority. However, a minority comes 
into being the moment legal discrimination is directed against 


‘a group of people on account of “race,” religion or cultural 


identity. And no enumeration of minorities in Germany is 
complete which fails to include the 650,000 Jews who stil] 
remain in Greater Germany and the large but indefinite 
number of “non-Aryans.” 

It would be superfluous to enter: here upon a detailed 
description of the treatment of Jews and “non-Aryans” in Ger- 
many. The Brown Pogrom of November 10, 1938, which 
burned synagogues, wrecked homes and places of business, 
drove scores to suicide and (Continued on page 162) 
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The Menace to Free Worship 


by F. A. VOIGT 


Religion is under attack in Russia; the Church in Germany. A 


British journalist in close touch with religious leaders on the 


Continent gauges the growing strength of Protestant and 


Catholic resistance to the dominance of the totalitarian state. 


OPEN RELIGIOUS WARFARE IS BEING WAGED IN TWO EuROPEAN 
countries—the Soviet Union and Germany. Relations with 
the Vatican are sometimes strained, but there is no open 
conflict. Roman Catholicism is the national religion of 
Italy. To precipitate religious warfare the Fascist Revolu- 
tion would have to take a sharp turn to the left, or there 
would have to be a new, popular upheaval, resembling 
the Republican revolution in Spain. 

There was open religious warfare of the most ruthless 
kind in Spain, but it is over now. In many villages in Re- 
publican Spain the church is still a burnt-out shell, and 
many priests are still in hiding or in exile. There is no 
public worship in Republican Spain, but private mass is 
being authorized more and more, by the Republican 
authorities. The decision as to opening the churches rests 
with the vicar general, who has ruled against it for the 
present. The Vatican is tending to strengthen rather than 
weaken relations with the Republican government (rela- 
tions between the two were never quite broken off, even 
in the days before the Republican government was able to 
restore order and the worst outrages against the church 
and its servants were committed). 


In Russia, the Greek Orthodox church and Christian- 
ity itself are objects of persecution and of hostile propa- 
ganda conducted by the state and its subordinate instru- 
ments. The church is denied the means of active defense 
or of counter-propaganda. There are no theological semi- 
naries, no missions, no theological literature. Many priests 
and nuns are in exile or in the labor camps. The persecu- 
tion of the church by the Russian state is the persecution 
of one religion by another—of the transcendental Christian 
faith by the secular faith that goes under the name of 
Marxism. 

Lenin proclaimed war against all religions other than 
his own (he himself would have denied that Marxism is a 
religion—he believed it to be “objectively” and “scien- 
tifically” true, while he held that all religions, and certainly 
all forms of transcendentalism, were essentially untrue). 
The sustained attack on Christianity is one of the few 
remnants of Marxist teaching that is still being practised 
in the Soviet Union. 

Public worship is not prohibited. It is difficult to tell 
whether genuine believers are more or less numerous in 
the Union now than they were in Tsarist Russia. One may 
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Three outstanding churchmen of Ger- 
many who represent the living force of 
theology against spiritual control (or 
adulteration of doctrine) by the Third 
Reich. Below, Bishop Niemoeller, Pro- 
testant, now in prison. Left, Cardinal 
Faulhaber, of Munich; and right, Car- 
dinal Innitzer, of Vienna, both of 
whom have been outspoken in stating 
the position of the Catholic Church. 
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reasonably assume that all who attend public worship to- 
day are genuine, while in Tsarist days churchgoing was a 
convention as well as an act of real faith. The churches 
are fewer than they were, many having been pulled down 
or turned into museums, but the many that are left are 
often crowded, especially at Christmas and Easter. 
Although the Russian state is hostile to the Christian 
religion, it does not attempt adulteration—that is to say, 
it does not try to inject Marxist beliefs or politics into 
Christian doctrine with a view to adulterating that doc- 
trine and turning the Christian religion into a political 
instrument and, so to speak, making the Marxist pill more 
palatable by insinuating it into a coating of Christian 
sugar. This was attempted in the early years of the Rus- 
sian Revolution when the “Living Church” (Zhivaia 


Tserkoff ) was encouraged. It was a state controlled church 


based on an adulterated Christianity. But it failed to gain 
any sort of hold over the Russian people and the attempt 
to make it a permanent institution was abandoned. 

Inside the churches, Christianity is allowed. This atti- 
tude of limited toleration may arise out of a certain con- 
tempt—Lenin himself despised, rather than hated religion, 
holding that human progress and enlightenment would 
inevitably destroy it in time—but it is an attitude which 
makes it possible for the Christian religion not only to 
exist but to be an undefiled and living reality to many mil- 
lions of people. Whether the state, despite all the terrible 
instruments of coercion at its disposal, is really strong 
enough to exterminate Christianity in Russia is a question 
about which one can only speculate. The attack has been 
ferocious. It has also been renewed again and again in the 
course of twenty years. But it has never been delivered in 
full strength. Perhaps the Russian state shrinks before a 
decisive struggle with a faith that has, after all, shown 
immense inner strength and a command over vast multi- 
tudes of men and women. Even the frightful purges of the 
last few years that have swept through the Russian army, 
the administration, factory managements, and so on, have 
not had any effect on the life of the church, even if there 
have been many ecclesiastics among the victims. 


In GERMANY, THE ACTUAL NUMBER OF VICTIMS IS MUCH 
smaller than it has been in Russia, but, paradoxical as it 
may seem, the menace to Christianity is greater. The Ger- 
man state is not openly anti-Christian. It does not propose 
to abolish Christian forms of worship or to persecute Chris- 
tians as such. Unlike the Russian state, it does not halt at 
the church door, it does not look upon the altar and the 
Cross as useful, rather than useless or harmful, it has no 
contemptuous toleration, but it is determined, while pre- 
serving outward forms, to make the Christian faith serve 
the secular purpose of the state. The German state does 
not even halt at the foot of the altar or of the Cross, but 
would place the swastika over the altar and side by side 
with the Cross, or even over it. The essence of the German 


religious conflict is thereby symbolized. According to the - 


German state, the swastika is supreme and demands com- 
plete allegiance, spiritual and corporal. But according to 
Christian teaching—as proclaimed afresh by the German 
Confessional Church—all the symbols of this world are 
under the Cross. ° 

The Confessional Clergy are a considerable minority 
among the German Reformed and Lutheran Clergy and 
are the special object of religious persecution today. 


It is the general purpose of the German state to secular- 
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ize—“politicize”—religion because to that state politics are 
religion. It is the specific mission of the Confessional 
Church to defend Christian doctrine from secular or politi- 
cal adulteration. 

Religious persecution in Germany avoids the crude 
forms that are habitual in Russia. A few of the Confes- 
sional clergy and lay officials have been physically mal- 
treated, but most of the victims are subject to small but 
recurrent disabilities which, because of their persistence, 
have a very grievous cumulative effect. Confessional clergy 
are constantly being arrested and re-arrested, they are for- 
bidden to preach, they are expelled from their parishes, 
their periodicals are suppressed, their movements are 
watched, their telephones tapped, their letters opened, and 
so on. Their leader, Niemoeller, has been in rigorous soli- 
tary confinement for over a year. The works of Karl Barth, 
one of the greatest of living theologians and chief expo- 
nent of Confessional doctrine, are forbidden in Germany. 


PERHAPS THE PRINCIPAL RESULT OF THE PERSECUTION IS THAT 
Germany is the one European country where Protestant 
theology is a living force. Confessional sermons and writ- 
ings have a power and a magnificence of language that 
have not been surpassed since the days of Luther. 

Theological schools and courses superintended by Con- 
fessional clergy are constantly being broken up. Funds are 
confiscated; the whole financial basis of the Confessional 
Church as an organization has been destroyed. As the 
church has no secular weapons with which to defend it- 
self, why is it not simply crushed by the state which—like 
the Russian state—has every secular weapon at its disposal 
and is free from any humanitarian or liberal inhibitions? 
It is not easy to give an answer. The conflict has lasted for 
more than five and a half years. Why cannot the totalitar- 
ian state break the defiance of the Confessional Church? 

Perhaps the answer is this: Germany is the land of the 
Reformation and the Confessional Church stands for 
something deeply imbedded in the religious conscience of 
the German people. There may be an ultimate hesitation 
on the part of the German as of the Russian state, a hesi- 
tation to strike the decisive blow which may not turn out 
to be decisive, for a blow directed against incalculable 
forces may have incalculable consequences. 

The Roman Catholic Church has sources of secular 
strength which are denied to Protestantism. Germany may 
be hostile to the Vatican, but she cannot quite ignore its 
prestige and influence throughout the world. She has not 
yet ventured on an open breach with the Holy See. Never- 
theless, the Roman Catholic clergy, especially the lower 
clergy, have had to face grievous disabilities and the strug- 
gle for the souls of the young is being waged with great 
intensity between the church/and the state, especially in 
sections where Roman Catholicism remains very powerful. 

The Vatican has, of late, shown considerable determina- 
tion in repudiating the pretensions of modern secular re- 
ligions. In its assault on the Christian Churches, whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, the German state encoun- 
ters resistance such as it has not encountered in the realm 
of domestic or international politics. Neither mighty Ger- 
man labor and trade union movements nor the League of 
Nations and the great powers have been able to arrest 
Hitler’s triumphant progress. Only in the struggle with 
the two Christian churches has he been unable to persist. 
They exercise a greater power today than they did under 
the tolerant Republic before the despotic Third Reich. 
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REFUGE OF WORLD OPINION—from the 1938 report of the dean of the Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University 


This is not a map of propaganda playing upon the New World 
from totalitarian capitals. Its web stands for just the opposite— 
for fugitive intelligence which reaches us from areas where 
speech and press are censored. 

There are fewer countries today where minorities may not ex- 
press their opinions freely. than there are countries where they 
can. Reasonably open political discussion survives in England and 
the British Commonwealth, France, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land and the Scandinavian lands, in the United States, and some 
of the Latin American republics. 

In the rest of the world suppression holds sway. In some coun- 
tries it is simply prohibitive and negative. Minority opinions are 
silenced. In other countries, the coercion is positive through 
propaganda which starts in school days and continues through- 
out life. This is the practice in Germany, Italy and Soviet Russia. 

This procedure has not worked in Russia where it has been 
tried longest. Minority opinions there, driven underground, have 


by the admission of the Russian trials infected large sections of 
the population. This suggests that the suppression of minority 
opinion in any modern tyranny is fraught with gravest danger. 
Germany already has resorted to one sanguinary purge. Italy 
has fought minorities of opinion with prison and assassination. 
* * x 

Mr. Mowrer, brilliant Paris representative of the Chicago Daily 
News, treats of these things. Author of that keen analysis of the 
Nazi Revolution—"“Germany Turns the Clock Back’—here he 
scans as well the democracies which lie close into the dictator- 
ships and takes up the problems they face when insurgent ex- 
pressions are given free rein—from both right and left. Mr. 
Mowrer is not alone among American correspondents in raising 
the question whether liberalism, if it is to survive in Europe, may 
not be forced to deny the fullest liberty to incipient illiberalism. 
For robust counsel to the contrary in terms of America, see 
Archibald MacLeish page 117. 


Minorities of Opinion 


“Before the war ... that every citizen should be able to think as 
he liked, and to vote as he liked was widely regarded as the mark 
of a civilized polity."—H. A. L. Fisner: A History of Europe 
OF ALL MINORITIES, THE MINORITY OF OPINION IS THE MOST 
usual. The conquering Arabs tolerated peoples of all na- 
tions and races provided they embraced the Only True 
Faith. French Huguenots were welcome in England and 
in Prussia once they had begun to think and feel like 
Englishmen and like Prussians. Indeed one might almost 
maintain that, with notable exceptions, not race, language, 
appearance or social customs but opinion, religious or pol- 
litical, has been the rock whereon men have habitually 
split apart. Even the Jews, once they lost their unique 
“opinion” in religious matters, were assimilated with al- 
most violent rapidity until checked in recent years by the 
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by EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER 


emergence of a new and even less rational sort of pre- 
judice. 

There has, however, with the possible exception of the 
Gypsies, been only one Diaspora. Generally the tendency 
has been overwhelmingly toward single-nation states di- 
vided, not by the race or color or language of component 
groups, but by variable opinions within an otherwise 
homogeneous population. The real problem has been one 
of harmonizing diverse opinions. 

Except for brief and local interludes, intolerance has 
been the rule in human societies. Athens, Florence, me- 
dieval Paris and Toulouse, these witnessed and joyed in 
the clash of controversy. But for the most part, dissent has 
been sternly limited to matters considered minor, and fun- 
damental orthodoxy has been considered as indispensable 
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to salvation-in a future world and to the maintenance of 
order in this. It remained for the modern age in the dom- 
inant sector of the world to proclaim the freedom to differ, 
not only a tolerable accident but an indispensable adjunct 
to what H. A. L. Fisher, the English historian, calls a 
“civilized polity,’—a view best symbolized by the salary 
paid to the leader of “His Majesty’s Opposition” in the 
British Parliament. 

“Facts are sacred, opinion is free,” as a great liberal 
newspaper editor was accustomed to phrase it. 

“I disagree with everything you are saying, but I would 
give my life in defense of your right to free expression.” 

Thoughts like these became the fine flower of civic cul- 
ture. Freedom of opinion, never strictly observed any- 
where, was at the turn of the last century so firmly estab- 
lished in the political heaven that only a Jeremiah would 
have ventured to predict a conceivable eclipse. In the vic- 
tory of Versailles, the liberal democratic philosophy of 
tolerance reached an all-time high. Not only the danger to 
liberalism from Hegelian autocracy (statolatry) had been 
warded off, but vast “backward areas” had been brought 
into the sunshine of “enlightenment.” 


ALAS, ALREADY RussIA, THE WORLD’s LARGEST COUNTRY, HAD 
skidded from an inefficient and obscurantist sort of ty- 
ranny right through self-government into a more ironclad 
form of despotism under Lenin, and its rulers were furi- 
ously eliminating heterodoxy by totalitarian indoctrina- 
tion, banishment, torture and the firing squad. Three years 
after the ratification of the Versailles Treaty, Italy fol- 
lowed suit, to be imitated on a still larger scale by Ger- 
many ten years later. Twenty years after the armistice of 
1918, in more than half of Europe and parts of South 
America, liberalism had ceased to be more than a me- 
mory. And this despite the indisputable fact that the post- 
Versailles map, whatever minor blemishes it embodied, 
was in comparison to the pre-war set-up a paragon of 
justice. 

How then could this happen? 

To understand the triumphant march of intolerance, it 
is useful to look a little more closely at the liberal phi- 
losophy. 

It is obvious that minority opinion there always has 
been and, short of Huxley’s “Brave New World,” it is a 
fact of nature though a generally unwelcome one, that 
there always will be. But for minority opinion to be not 
only not repressed but tolerated, protected, encouraged 
and even glorified as it was under liberal democracy, cer- 
tain other pre-suppositions were essential. 

It was, for instance, assumed that there exists in human 
affairs a Better and a Worse and that mankind, faced with 
the choice between them, ultimately chooses the Better— 
in other words that there is (or can be) Progress. 

With the assumption, there went the belief in a gradu- 
ally ascertainable truth alike for all (continuous Revela- 
tion), thanks to which there could develop an objective 
science as valid in its conclusions as in its techniques. 

It was assumed that human beings are in some strange 
family sense “equal” in essence (though obviously not in 
intelligence, character or special ability) and therefore 
that equal justice, equal opportunity and a rule of Law 
were prerequisites to the Good Life. 

It was assumed that the similarity between human be- 
ings was more important than their differences and there- 
fore that, subject to some restraint, electoral majorities 
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could be safely entrusted with the ultimate authority in 
the conduct of affairs. 

It was assumed that, given the chance to be free, human 
beings would never conceivably choose to be enslaved and 
that the right of choice in this and other important mat- 
ters would never willingly be exchanged for some servile 
security. 

Finally it was assumed that, through education, people 
could be made increasingly sensitive to reason. Already 
they were believed to have reached a point where they 
could not be generally or definitely duped by demagogues 
and charlatans (“You can’t fool all of the people all the 
time”). Most important of all, their developing reason, 
would, it was thought, prove an obstacle to any sort of 
fanaticism likely to endanger the texture of the free society 
and state. 

These assumptions were in liberal quarters considered 
almost axiomatic, yet there is not one of them which is not 
questioned or denied by vast sections of otherwise intelli- 
gent people, and which do not need stern scrutiny even 
by their adherents. 

Progress is not only denied in many parts of the world 
but certain peoples have deliberately plumped for brutality 
and intolerance as against their opposites. After the Chris- 
tian theology, the entire Christian ethic is definitely chal- 
lenged and replaced by pseudo-biology. Not only has 
scientific truth failed to command the respect of millions 
familiar with it but in many quarters belief in truth it- 
self has disappeared. Not fact but feeling is given the su- 
premacy in establishing belief. Faith in the equality of 
mankind is not only a matter of derision in some coun- 
tries but human beings in these ant-hill societies are held 
to exist for the greater glory of the nation and the state. 
Justice and law as understood elsewhere have ceased to 
exist. Electoral majorities have shown themselves ready 
for serious cruelties and follies and have fallen a ready vic- 
tim to knaves posing as “strong men.” 

Although no modern society has yet actually voted it- 
self by majority into chains, it has in many regions su- 
pinely acquiesced in the suppression of freedom. 

As for the growth of reason, the modern world would 
seem to be in its major features the negation of reason. 
Things have reached a point where Low, the great British 
cartoonist, threatens to retire because caricature, having be- 
come the daily reality, has ceased to be funny. Religious 
strife, called ideological conflict, is the order of the day 
and our societies without exception are haunted by fear 
of revolution or civil war. 


THIs SITUATION HAS BROUGHT SUCH CONFUSION AND DISMAY 
into the liberal camp that the entire advance of the last 
five hundred years is endangered. Minorities of opinion 
are openly tortured, killed and driven into new “cata- 
combs.” For not knowing where to turn, the liberal ends 
in skepticism. He answers the challenge of resurgent tyr- 
anny not with the proud defiance characteristic of his 
spiritual ancestors, but feebly and with averted face. Faced 
with the alternative of conflict or submission, he shilly- 
shallies or takes refuge in “non-intervention” frauds that 
serve none but the tyrants. In the end, if this continues, 
he is bound to submit... . 

Liberal opinion throughout the world is suffering from a 
case of bad conscience. And of divided mind. All edu- 
cated and intelligent human beings know, if only from 
the study of history, that varia- (Continued on page 189) 
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Pluralism-the Swiss Solution 


by WILLIAM E. RAPPARD 


Minorities came to be identified as a problem only after the 


flowering of democracy. The World War made it necessary to 


recognize the status of minorities but the peace treaties could 


not solve the problems. Switzerland, however, supplies the 


pattern of a solution under favorable circumstances here defined 


by a celebrated Swiss political scientist who spent his youth in 


America and is now identified with the permanent Mandates 


Commission of the League of Nations. 


No HUMAN COMMUNITY CAN LIVE WITHOUT SOME FORM OF 
government. And no government can function without 
some form of coercive power exercised by a sovereign will. 
If that sovereign will be that of the One—be he an abso- 
lute monarch or an autocratic dictator, of the Few—be 
they an hereditary aristocracy or a plutocratic oligarchy, 
or of the Many—be they a ruling people, a privileged class 
or merely a popular majority, there are always bound to 
be minorities. 

Minorities, groups subjected to a will foreign and often 
contrary to their own, there have always been and neces- 
sarily always will be everywhere, as long as human so- 
ciety continues. Why, then, is the so-called minority prob- 
lem one that appears recent in time and circumscribed in 
geographical area? 

It is limited both in time and in space essentially be- 
cause it is born of a spirit which was unknown to man- 
kind throughout almost all its history and which, even 
today, prevails only in a part of the civilized world. It is 
the spirit of democracy which has engendered the concern 
for the rights of minorities. 

This spirit asserted itself vigorously during the World 
War and so materially assisted in the triumph of the Al- 
lied cause that it could not be denied expression when the 
peace came to be drafted. 

It promised security against arbitrary oppression to all 
peoples whose political ideals were liberal. It challenged 
the legitimacy of all those governments whose authority 
was not derived from the consent of the governed. Thus 
the establishment of self-government within national boun- 
daries and of self-determination in fixing frontiers was 
set up as the political program of the Peace Conference. 


The Human Consequences of Versailles 


IN SEEKING TO CARRY OUT THIS PROGRAM, ITS AUTHORS DIS- 
covered that it had been easier to formulate than it was to 
apply. It became apparent that it offered no solution for 
the settlement of colonial claims. In Europe itself, peoples 
of different ethnic origin and of conflicting religious and 
national outlook were so intermingled and often so pas- 
sionately hostile to each other that, except for previous 
wholesale migrations, self-determination alone was not 
- enough. Its thoroughgoing application would either have 
entailed the creation of countless states, too minute to be 
capable of independent existence, or it would have led to 
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the complete political subjection of minorities by foreign 
majorities. 


GENERAL Smuts, oF SouTH AFRICA, WHO SEEMED TO REALIZE 
these difficulties more clearly than most of his colleagues 
in the arduous task of peace-making, suggested a solution 
by which the peoples of Europe and of Asia Minor, who 
were to be emancipated from the rule of their former mas- 
ters, were to be temporarily administered by the victorious 
powers on behalf of the international community. His 
scheme which was adopted for the colonial territories, for 
which he had not intended it, was rejected for Central 
Europe, for which it was conceived. The desire for abso- 
lute independence on the part of the states reborn or 
enlarged by the emancipation of the former national mi- 
norities of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Russia, proved 
too imperious to admit of even a temporary tutelage. 

These former minorities were accordingly endowed with 
sovereign status. But their boundaries were fixed with 
more generosity than a strict regard for the self-determina- 
tion of their alien fellow-citizens would have allowed. 
Moreover, these territories, however narrowly delimited, 
would still have been peopled by different and often an- 
tagonistic racial, linguistic and religious groups. 

Thus the minorities of Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, having been freed from their former rulers, be- 
came the masters in their new national homes over alien 
subjects. Conscious of the moral inconsistency of the posi- 
tion thus created, the architects of post-war Europe sought 
to draw up rules to safeguard the rights of the new mi- 
norities and to impose these rules upon the newly consti- 
tuted majorities. 

That is how and why the problem of minorities, which 
in its intrinsic elements is as old and as universal as man- 
kind itself, has come to be considered as a problem pe- 
culiar to post-war Europe. What is new and specific is not 
the existence of political minorities, but the constitutional 
and international recognition of their rights. 

It cannot be claimed that the solution adopted has 
proved truly successful. When the new minorities found 
no powerful champions beyond their frontiers, the inter- 
national safeguards proved illusory and the result was op- 
pression. When, on the other hand, such champions did 
rise, the internationally guaranteed rights were insufficient 
and the result was disloyalty and secession. 


The Contented Minorities 


Is THERE, THEN, NO SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL 
minorities except suppression? This suppression can of 
course be effected by extermination, expulsion or assimila- 
tion, the last being a form of extermination milder than 
slaughter and a method of internal expulsion less brutal 
than forced migrations. 

Fortunately, we are not necessarily driven to choose be- 
tween one of these alternatives. Millions of minorities the 
world over are living in silent and unnoticed contentment. 

This is true primarily of those minorities who differ 
from the majorities to whose rule they are subjected only 
in political opinion. In all democratic countries, the popu- 
lar opposition to the government of the day is constituted 
by one or several groups of minorities who, having per- 
haps been in power in the past and hoping to gain or to 
regain control in the future, in the meanwhile live in a 
state of silent or even articulate dissatisfaction with the ex- 
isting regime, but give rise to little public comment. This 
happy condition is due to a series of familiar circum- 
stances, such as general agreement on the most essential 
issues, common loyalty to the principles of national inde- 
pendence and to the prevailing form of government, and 
especially universal equality of political rights and oppor- 
tunities. It is essentially the hope that it may sooner or 
later become a majority that prevents a minority from re- 
sorting to revolutionary’ methods. And it is essentially the 
confidence that the minority may be trusted not to resort 
to such methods that prevents the majority from oppres- 
sively abusing its power and thereby creating the very 
conditions which tend to provoke and to justify insur- 
rection. 

This fortunate state of affairs is of course easier to main- 
tain in countries whose population is fairly homogeneous 
in race, language, religion and—we may add—economic 
and social welfare. But it also obtains elsewhere. How has 
the United States, with its Negro minority, with its variety 
of white races and religious creeds; how has Canada, in 
similar circumstances complicated by its large and com- 
pact French-speaking minority; how, above all, has Switz- 
erland succeeded in avoiding the emergence of a minority 
problem? 


The Example of the Swiss Peoples 


SWITZERLAND, BY FAR THE LEAST IMPORTANT IN POINT OF 
numbers, is perhaps the most interesting for the political 
observer. Here is a small country in the heart of Europe, 
whose citizens are heterogeneous not only in religious 
faith, but in ethnic origin, in speech and in culture, and 
who in all these respects are closely related to their great 
neighbors. Still they have for centuries witnessed, in rela- 
tive peace and mutual concord, the successive wars waged 
by these neighbors over the very issues which have always 
divided them internally but which have failed ever to 
disrupt their national unity. The Swiss experiment is ad- 
mittedly as puzzling as it is gratifying, not only to the 
Swiss themselves but to all those who prefer agreement 
to strife in political affairs. How is it that, as Woodrow 
Wilson wrote forty years ago, the Swiss cantons have 
been able “to show the world how Germans, Frenchmen 
and Italians, if only they respect each other’s liberties as 
they would have their own respected, may by mutual 
helpfulness and forbearance build up a union at once 
stable and free”? 

It should be observed, first, that Switzerland has not 
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been a multi-lingual, self-governing commonwealth for 
much over a century; and, second, that it has never com- 
pletely avoided trea Teg orl and inter-linguistic fric- 
tion. 

Until 1798, Switzerland was completely Germanic in 
the ethnic and linguistic character, if not of its total popu- 
lation, at least of its rulers. The parts of the country 
which, since that time, have become its free French, Italian 
and Romanche speaking cantons were either subject prov- 
inces, as was the case for Vaud and Ticino, or inde- 
pendent but allied communities, such as Geneva, Neu- 
chatel and the Grisons. What amazed Wilson in 1898 is 
therefore a relatively recent phenomenon. 

On the other hand, the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century gave rise to a series of bloody internecine strug- 
gles, the most recent of which, the Sonderbund war of 
secession, took place as late as 1847. 

Today, of a total population of a little over four million 
inhabitants, 71.9 percent speak a Germanic dialect as their 
mother tongue, 20.4 percent French, 6 percent Italian and 
1.1 percent Romanche. 

Of the twenty-two cantons into which’ Switzerland is 
divided, fifteen are predominantly Germanic, three pre- 
dominantly French, one predominantly Italian, and three 
of a mixed linguistic composition, less than 75 percent of 
their inhabitants speaking the language of the majority. 

As regards the prevailing religious faith, 57.3 percent of 
the inhabitants are Protestant, 41 percent Catholic and 0.4 
percent Jewish. Of the twenty-two cantons, eleven and a 
half have a Protestant and ten and a half a Catholic 
majority. 

Fortunately for the unity of the country, however, the 
linguistic and the confessional cleavages do not run along 
the same lines, Of the fifteen predominantly Germanic can- 
tons, seven and a half have a Protestant, and exactly the 
same number have a Catholic, majority. All of the French 
cantons are Protestant; the Italian and two of the three 
linguistically mixed cantons are predominantly Catholic. 

Thus, although the German-speaking population and 
the Protestants both constitute clear majorities in Switzer- 
land, the German-speaking Protestants alone do not. 

These statistics, based on the latest national census, that 
of 1930, suffice to show that the inhabitants of Switzerland 
can obviously live in peace with each other only if they 
consent to practice a large measure of tolerance in their 
mutual relations. Indeed, tolerance in linguistic and con- 
fessional matters has come to be considered a national 
virtue, as it is in fact a national necessity. 

A second explanation is to be found in the specific char- 
acteristics of the huge German-Swiss majority. Having 
alone created Switzerland in the thirteenth century and 
alone ruled it until the end of the eighteenth, they have 
never really felt their domination challenged. They have 
allowed the linguistic minorities rather more than a pro- 
portional share of influence in national affairs because 
their own preponderance has never been seriously dis- 
puted. Their generosity is not apt to be construed as 
weakness. They have come to realize that it is only by re- 
specting the rights of the linguistic minorities that they 
can maintain the unity and thereby secure the survival of 
the state of which they remain the true masters. 

Furthermore, the German-Swiss, with their republican 
tradition which dates back to the Middle Ages, were 
never unduly attracted and allured by their monarchical 
German and Austrian neighbors, (Continued on page 180) 
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Homeland in Palestine 


by ABRAHAM REVUSKY 


An affirmative statement of the Zionist position by an authority 


on the Near East — with its assurance that Palestine can still 


absorb much immigration and that the whole situation is lifted 


to a new plane by the readiness of some Jewish leaders to guar- 
antee equal status to the Arabs and to supplement this guarantee 
by offering to include Palestine in an Arab confederation. 


Can PALESTINE, PROMISED AS A NaTIONAL HoME FOR THE 
Jewish people, take a major part in the solution of the 
tragic refugee problem now confronting the liberal world? 

The official spokesman of Great Britain, governing Pal- 
estine under the authority of the mandate assigned to her 
after the World War, are inclined to answer this question 
in the negative. They doubt the economic ability of Pales- 
tine to absorb great masses of immigrants. Moreover, a 
large influx of Jews from Germany cannot be allowed 
because of Arab opposition. There is much reason to be- 
lieve that, by offering land in Guiana and other tropical 
possessions for the colonization of German refugees, Mr. 
Chamberlain mainly intended to weaken the pressure of 
the liberal British opinion supporting the Jewish demand 
for opening Palestine to victims of Nazi oppression. 

In any event, the practical value of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
suggestions for the early solution of the extremely urgent 
refugee problem is very much in doubt. It would require 
many years of pioneering effort and a great outlay of 
capital before undeveloped countries, especially if situated 
in the tropics, could become a haven for an important 
number of refugees. Such an effort may be justified from 
the viewpoint of future emergencies, but it could in no 
way be considered a practical contribution to the present 
refugee problem.{ 

This is why the demand for the opening of Palestine 
to the persecuted Jews of Europe has not been weakened 
by other plans and projects. It is difficult to find a Jew 
who is not convinced that Palestine, in spite of its limited 
size, could easily absorb a very large number of immi- 
grants without the slightest disadvantage to its present 
inhabitants. The British doubts are generally dismissed as 
being based on political prejudices and not on the facts. 

To prove their contention that the economic absorptive 
capacity of Palestine is much greater than that admitted by 
British officials, the Zionist leaders point to previous British 
miscalculations in this field. They refer particularly to the 
report of the Parliamentary [Shaw] Commission (1930), 
which advocated the closing of Palestine’s gates to new 
immigrants allegedly because the small country could not 
support them. In the five years after that report, Palestine 
absorbed 200,000 new Jewish immigrants, and the result 
was an unprecedented prosperity shared in by Arabs and 
Jews alike. 

During the few years preceding the Arab outbreak in 
1936 the Jewish population in Palestine more than doubled 
in numbers, and its economic activities proceeded at an 


t See Mirage of tReincee Resettlement, by David H. Popper, Surve: 
Graphic for January 1939. oak ae el 
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astonishing pace. New agricultural settlements—many of 
them based on collective ownership—sprung up overnight, 
and tracts of waste land were transformed into blooming 
citrus groves and irrigated truck gardens. A feverish con- 
struction activity set in in the cities, and great strides were 
made in the industrial field. Roads were built everywhere, 
and a modern port was inaugurated in Haifa. The elec- 
trification of Palestine, long a dream, became a reality, and 
the great mineral wealth of the Dead Sea was tapped for 
the first time in history. 

In spite of the accelerated pace of Jewish immigration, 
the builders of the National Home were confronted with 
an actual shortage of labor at the peak of its development. 
An increasing number of Arabs from the neighboring 
countries flocked to Palestine attracted by the compara- 
tively high wages paid there for manual work. Of course, 
the local Arabs of Palestine, whose rate of natural increase 
since the beginning of Jewish health work has become one 
of the highest in the world, derived substantial benefits 
from the general progress of the country.* 

The economic soundness and moral strength of the 
National Home was further demonstrated during the past 
thirty-two months of Arab terror directed against Jewish 
lives and possessions. In spite of great losses, the Jews of 
Palestine retained all their previous positions, and even 
added to them. In the midst of the general turmoil, 45,000 
new immigrants were absorbed, thirty new agricultural 
settlements were founded, foreign markets for Palestine’s 
young industry were developed, and a new harbor was 
constructed in the all-Jewish city of Tel-Aviv. 


Absorptive Capacity—in the Immigrant’s Satchel 


IN ESTIMATING THE ABSORPTIVE CAPACITY OF PALESTINE WE 
must consider not only its natural resources but also the 
character, abilities, means and needs of its prospective 
immigrants. We shall not, for instance, estimate the mini- 
mum area necessary for an agricultural family there on the 
basis of the results of primitive Arab farming. Experience 
shows that a farmer intensively cultivating an area of only 
five acres under irrigation derives from it a much better 
living than he could expect from seventy acres of dry- 
farming. And Jews in Palestine are introducing irrigation 
on an ever increasing scale. 

Another grave mistake would be to underestimate the 
industrial possibilities of Palestine, limiting them strictly 
to industries based on local raw materials. The economic 


* Since 1919, the Arab population of Palestine increased from 628,000 to 
965,000. In the same period of time their number in Iraq and Syria re- 
mained stationary, and in Lybia, ruled by Mussolini, the self-styled ‘‘de- 
fender of the Islam,” it actually shows a decrease of about 25 percent. 
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On the historic Mount of Olives range overlooking the Jordan stands the new Hebrew University 


history of the world shows a great many instances where 
important industries, employing thousands of workers, 
were built up in countries having no natural advantages 
for their development. Switzerland, to name one, became 
the cradle of the modern chocolate industry with an im- 
ported raw material (cocoa), and imported coal which, 
before the development of its water resources, was its only 
source of mechanical power. Even Palestine—the aston- 
ishing industrial development is only fifteen to twenty 
years old—has already secured export markets for products 
which have no natural basis in local raw materials. Thus 
dentists in London use artificial teeth produced in Tel-Aviv. 

With better communciations and cheaper sea transport, 
the world, in spite of various dreams of self-sufficiency, 
becomes ever more closely knit in its economic activities. 
Due to its geographical position on the hub of three conti- 
nents and in the immediate vicinity of the Suez Canal, the 
greatest transportation artery of the world, Palestine is 
capable of a much greater industrial development than its 
own natural resources would indicate. Such a development 
becomes a certainty when undertaken by industrious 


German boys and girls, part of the 3500 Youth Aliyah group transferred to Palestine 
by Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization of America 
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people, with experience 
and imagination, backed 
by a considerable influx 
of capital, and forced by 
dire necessity to the great- 
est possible efforts and 
sacrifices, 

“The immigrant land- 
ing in Palestine, carries 
his own absorptive capa- 
city in his satchel,” one of 
the prominent Zionist 
leaders once said. 


ALTHOUGH THE ABSORP- 
tive capacity of Palestine 
is not limited to its own 
natural resources, these 
resources are much great- 
er than a casual visitor 
may presume. Palestine’s soil, when irrigated and intensive- 
ly cultivated, produces crops which match in quantity and 
quality anything achieved in other countries. Even its 
mountainous regions, while unsuited for irrigation, could 
by systematic efforts be made to yield abundant tree crops 
for human consumption and for feeding domestic animals, 
greatly increasing in this way the food production of the 
country. 

The mineral resources of Palestine and particularly the 
inexhaustible riches of the Dead Sea, which are only 
in the initial stage of their exploitation, will certainly 
prove of tremendous value for future industrial growth. 
The necessary power supply can be assured by the hydro- 
electric utilization of the Jordan and some of its tribu- 
taries. 

In view of the foregoibe: facts the Jews of Palestine, sup- 
ported by the world-wide Zionist movement, are firmly 
convinced that they could absorb a very considerable num- 
ber of Jewish refugees from Nazi Germany, if only the 
British mandatory power would open the gates of the 
country to them. 


Arabs and Englishmen 
in the Holy Land 


THE POLITICAL REASONS ADVANCED BY 
Great Britain against using Palestine on 
a large scale to absorb the victims of the 
Nazi persecution are likewise meeting 
vigorous criticism. Its unwillingness to 
overcome the resistance offered to Jewish 
immigration by the Arab nationalists is 
frequently condemned as a breach of its 
solemn promises to the Jewish people. 

Let it be understood: nobody doubts 
the ability of the mandatory power to 
stop the terror campaign launched in 
1936 by the Arab extremists as a means 
of combating Jewish aspirations in Pales- 
tine. “It would be ludicrous to suppose,” 
frankly states the report of the Palestine 
Royal Commission, “that it is beyond the 
resources of Your Majesty’s Government 
to deal with a rebellion on such a small 
ae and so ill-equipped for modern war- 
are.” 
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The prevailing opinion in Palestine is, 
therefore, that the British, while able to 
suppress the local disturbances, are reluc- 
tant to do it in a decisive manner because 
of their endeavor to secure the friendship 
of the Arabs in the neighboring East and 
their readiness to buy it at Jewish ex- 
pense if necessary. 

Leaving aside its moral implications, 
such a policy does not make much prac- 
tical sense. Unless the British are ready 
to go the whole hog, transforming Pal- 
estine into an independent Arab state and 
leaving the Jewish minority there at the 
mercy of Fascistically-minded Arab rul- 
ers, they will only intensify Arab hostility 
—and contempt—by halfway measures. 
On the other hand, a complete capitula- 
tion to the Arab demands would be a 
terrible blow to British prestige through- 
out the world. 

Up to the last few years the Arabs out- 
side of Palestine were not much con- 
cerned in its affairs. Had the present wave 
of Arab terror been suppressed at its very start—and this 
would have required much less bloodshed than the pro- 
tracted disturbances of the last thirty-two months—the 
situation in Palestine long since would have become subor- 
dinated in the Arab mind to more real and urgent dangers 
mainly emanating from the ascendency of Italy in the 
Mediterranean. If a surgical operation becomes inevitable, 
a quick incision would have better effects and involve less 
danger of outside infection. 

Condemning the vacillating policy adopted by Great 
Britain since the beginning of the mandate, many students 
of the Palestine situation believe that this attitude is largely 
to blame for the present extent of the Arab opposition to 
Jewish immigration. They remind us that in 1919 the most 
prominent Arab leaders, headed by Emir Feisal, later the 
King of Iraq, freely recognized the justice of the Jewish 
cause in Palestine and were willing to cooperate with the 
future Jewish National Home for the mutual benefit of 
both related peoples. Had not the British begun, immedi- 
ately after the war, to avoid the fulfillment of the obliga- 
tions incurred by the Balfour Declaration towards the 
Jews (frankly ascribing them 
to the doubtful war situation of 
1917), the Arabs would have be- 
come reconciled to the Jewish 
Home idea and, instead of op- 
posing it, would have tried to 
derive from it the greatest pos- 
sible benefit for themselves. 


‘THE COLONIAL OFFICIALS SENT TO 
Palestine after it became a Brit- 
ish mandate territory seemed 
from the very beginning to take 
a skeptical, and even hostile, at- 
titude to the idea of a Jewish 
National Home. Coming, with 
few exceptions, from the most 
reactionary circles of England, 
they simply could not conceive 
of such a radical deviation’ from 
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Tel-Aviv, the busy seaport created by the economic growth of the new Palestine 


the time-worn methods of colonial policy. They looked 
askance at the Jewish settlers with their unusual coopera- 
tive methods and queer notions of social justice. Zionism 
in general appeared to them a mad idea which would only 
tend to complicate the political situation in the Near East. 

There is no doubt that certain British statesmen at home 
were quite sincere in their advocacy of the National Home 
policy. But even when in power, their good intentions 
were systematically disregarded by the colonial experts in 
London and the local officials in Palestine. 

True, the Arab opposition to Zionism has also been sup- 
ported by foreign influences and interests. At one time the 
Vatican was reported to be active in encouraging a united 
front of Christians and Moslems against the Jewish Na- 
tional Home; a few years later the agents of the Comin- 
tern took part in promoting anti-Jewish disturbances, and 
quite recently the strongest support to the Arab “revolt” 
has been given by Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. 

However strong these foreign influences may have been, 
the fact remains that the present Arab discontent in Pal- 
estine is to a very large extent a Frankenstein created by 
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A typical factory in Haifa. Here olive oil and castile soap are manufactured for export 
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the British themselves and now escaping from their con- 
trol. Even the Royal Commission, composed mainly of 
former colonial officials who are certainly inclined to 
whitewash the local representatives of Great Britain, was 
forced to admit in its official report (1937) that a more de- 
cisive policy on the part of the mandatory power would 
eliminate most of the difficulties. 

But ignoring previous mistakes and considering the 
Palestine situation as it presents itself right now, it is still 
difficult to understand why the country promised to the 
Jews as a National Home should not be allowed to save 
the greatest possible number of refugees from Nazi Ger- 
many. The Arab rebellion, begun in April 1936, has by 
now almost exhausted itself. The Arab peasants, ruined by 
the loss of their Jewish markets and further exasperated 
by the continuous extortions of their own “liberators,” are 
beginning to revolt against them. During the last few 
months the number of Arabs killed by the terroristic bands 
because of their refusal to contribute cash and food for 
their maintenance actually exceeds the number of the Jew- 
ish victims of the Arab terror. Even politically the Fella- 
heen are beginning to organize themselves into a “Peace 
Party” determined to eradicate the terror by its own efforts. 
A strong British protection of the peaceful Arab peasants 
now being terrorized and bled white by their own ex- 
tremists is necessary to restore law and order in Palestine. 


The Principle of Self-Determination 


SOME OF THE ARAB LEADERS—IN THEIR STATEMENTS FOR 
foreign consumption—are presenting the Jewish efforts in 
Palestine as inconsistent with the principle of national self- 
determination proclaimed by Woodrow Wilson at the end 
of the World War. 

The ideal of national self-determination was, however, 
conceived in the liberal pre-war era as supplementing the 
generally recognized individual rights. Without freedom 
of press and assembly, without free election of government 
bodies, without a free flow of goods and peoples through- 
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out the world, the self-determination of a nation becomes 
a cruel farce. In other words, national self-determination 
must be preconditioned by the self-determination of the 
individual and the general progress of the world. 

Shall we, for instance, advocate the self-determination of 
an African tribe if it implies slavery and cannibalism? 
Would we defend the right of Nazi Germany to annihi- 
late its Jews, if it could be proved that the majority of the 
German nation supports Hitler in this policy? 

The slogan of self-determination does not justify the 
closing of undeveloped and sparsely inhabited countries to 
immigrants driven to them by dire necessity and ready to 
develop them in a way that would actually benefit their 
previous inhabitants. Should self-determination be inter- 
preted in such an indiscriminate way, it would become an 
instrument of extreme reaction. The principle of self- 
determination was never intended to protect the rights of 
the dog in the manger. 

The moment the principle of self-determination is 
brought in harmony with the still greater principle of 
human brotherhood, a basis for a Jewish-Arab understand- 
ing could be reached. The Arabs would recognize the 
right of the Jews to build up their National Home in 
Palestine, which is, after all, only a small part of the im- 
mense and sparsely inhabited territories occupied by Arab- 
speaking people. The Jews, in turn, would have to guar- 
antee the equal position of the Arabs in Palestine. The 
Arab world outside of Palestine should have, at the same 
time, the benefit of Jewish energy and knowledge in the 
uplifting and modernizing of their own countries whose 
population, in spite of their natural resources, lives now in 
abject poverty. 

Some Jewish leaders are ready to go still further, offering 
to include Palestine in a future Arab confederation, and 
making it by that a powerful instrument of economic 
progress throughout the East. With Palestine as a mem- 
ber of a larger Eastern Federation, its Arab population, 
even if it became a minority in Palestine, would be assured 
of full rights. 

This is the spirit in which the most responsible Jewish 
leaders are approaching the Round Table Conference, re- 
cently called by the British to discuss the Jewish-Arab rela- 
tions in Palestine. They consider the proposals they are 
ready to make—a permanently equal status for both 
peoples in Palestine, and a participation of the Jewish 
National Home in the creation and economic progress of 
an Arab confederation—a fair basis for a broad under- 
standing with the Arab people. 

Is, however, such an understanding feasible at the pres- 
ent state of the world, imbued with the cruel spirit of 
national domination and eager to crush a helpless minor- 
ity, deprived of the benefit of its own state? Only time 
will tell. 

The general prospects of the Jewish National Home are 
naturally dependent, to a large extent, on the future fate 
of the world. Should the control of the Suez Canal and 
adjoining territories pass into the hands of a Fascist power 
—which is highly improbable without a new world war— 
the future of Palestine would become highly problemati- 
cal, Excluding, however, such a radical change, it seems 
certain that the efforts towards the upbuilding of Palestine 
as a refuge for the oppressed Jewish people will continue 
in spite of the obstacles raised in their way. People driven 
by such a cruel necessity cannot easily be diverted from 
their goal. 


Escape in a Frozen World 


by DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Miss Thompson’s whole heart and talent have gone into her 


espousal of the cause of the refugees. We cannot solve the 


problem, she holds, through anything short of a world 


approach; but we can and should ameliorate it and that more 


swiftly and efficiently than we are doing. She suggests practical 


moves that, in spite of almost universally frozen nationalism, 


can be made for Jews and Christians alike. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM IS A CHRONIC DISEASE OF OUR ERA, 
It is not new. It has existed since the end of the Great 
War. It is new, however, in a stage of peculiar virulence. 
There is not the slightest indication that it will abate until 
the leading issues of this period are conjoined and settled, 
one way or another. It cannot be cured, except as the 
world’s organism is restored to health. It can be somewhat 
alleviated in the meanwhile. Although it is a secondary 
illness, a result of a general condition rather than a cause, 
it contributes to the world’s social sickness. 

The great question that the world must solve, or drift 
into general anarchy, halted here and there by the con- 
solidations imposed by “Strong Men” upon enslaved fol- 
lowers, is how to use the wealth—land and labor, and the 
medium for its exchange—money, in such a fashion that 
all who are able to work can contribute to it, and all can 
share in it, with appropriate justice. 

But the path to every conceivable program that can be 
accepted by the reasonable and imaginative mind, is 
blocked by traditions, prejudices, interests and lethargy. 

Above all, it is blocked by nationalism. No solution can 
be found as long as the world is divided into absolutely 
sovereign states which can make war, singly, or in 
combination with others, against other single states or 
combinations of them; can create money systems of their 
own, with the object of undermining competing systems; 
can direct political and diplomatic activities hostile to or 
in disregard of the necessities of other nations; can 
monopolize resources essential to the existence of all peo- 
ples; and can exercise their entire organized functions 
without let or hindrance. 

Communication, transportation, literacy, the frontier- 
less functioning of science and technology, have created a 
world so intimately integrated that it is smaller than North 
America was at the time of the Continental Congress. To 
insulate any one part of it from the rest would require 
more ruthless and quixotic efforts than those of Japan 
before Perry. 

Should such efforts succeed, they would mean the end 
of modern civilization, and the return to an infinitely more 
primitive way of life for everybody. 

Yet, precisely such efforts are being made. They are not 
being made for the sake of establishing a more primitive 
way of life, but for the sake of extending, for certain na- 
tions and certain groups in nations, a larger share of the 
fruits of this very civilization. Nationalism is being arti- 
ficially stimulated in order to secure a greater part of the 
total product which internationalism has created. It makes 
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no conceivable sense; it is turning the world into a jungle; 
and the refugees are merely people forced to run away 
from one part of the jungle to another part of it. 


Their personal tragedy can only serve one great social 
purpose, They are and should be recognized as an advanc- 
ing crowd shouting a great warning: The jungle is grow- 
ing up, and the jungle is on fire! 

There are at least four million of them, and in the last 
twenty years, they have been forced upon the world in 
waves. The Great War, with its formation of new states, 
created the first batch of them. The League of Nations 
dealt with them more competently than any group has 
since been handled. 


The much maligned Treaty of Versailles did attempt to 
preserve some order and establish some rules in respect of 
minorities likely to be dispossessed by its provisions. To 
take a specific example: Germans and other non-Czech 
or Slovak minorities, resident in the Czechoslovak state 
created by the peace treaties, were guaranteed, under the 
treaty, the right to opt within two years for the state from 
which the new coun- 
try had been created. 
They were then given 
an additional year in 
which to transfer 
their possessions, if 
they wished to move. 
They were guaran- 
anteed the retention 
of any real property 
they might possess 
in Czechslovakia, 
and the right to 
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The late Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, whose humanitarianism and capacity for 


organization, led a war-weary world (1921-1930) 


move all personal property, without interference of the 
customs. 


Migrants After Munich 


CoMPARE THIS WITH WHAT HAS FOLLOWED THE “PEACE OF 
Munich.” No protection is afforded by it for any minori- 
ties whatsoever. They can be, and have been, totally dis- 
possessed. They have no guaranteed status, and there is no 
instrument to which they can appeal for legal protection. 

‘The same is true of the minorities dispossessed by the 
conquest of Austria. They fall under the German laws, 
and their legal status is determined by Germany wholly, 
and Germany has simply made them subject to the same 
ruthless decrees which give Jews the choice of starvation 
or exile, and non-Nazis of German race, a range of choice 
between conformity, prison, exile, or extirpation, 

The Russian revolution and the Graeco-Turkish wars 
created the first enormous European refugee problem. 
Again the League handled it, under the leadership of a 
very great man, the Norwegian explorer, Fridtjof Nansen. 


He had the authority of a great name; the goodness of a: 


great heart; the imagination and daring of a great ex- 
plorer; and nearly everything that was done for the refu- 
gees of the 1920s was done under his direction and by his 
authority. He did a stupendous job of coordinating gov- 
ernment and private actions. 

Through joint and separate efforts, a million and a half 
Russians were established somewhere; under a League 
commission, first headed by Ambassador Henry Morgen- 
thau and later by the late Charles P. Howland, Greek 


to care for refugees 
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refugees from Turkey and Turkish refugees from 
Greece were exchanged and resettled. 

But here, again, the situation was somewhat 
different at the end of the 1930s from what it 
is today. Greek and Bulgarian populations did 
have countries to which they could go. The prob- 
lem was one of organizing and financing. It did not 
involve finding homes for people of no citizenship. 


The Russians and Armenians, who were, like 
today’s refugees, men without a country, had a 
definite place in the international labor market 
which was still depleted by the war. France in 
those days had a labor shortage, and offered to 
place all refugees who were able to work. She 
took nearly half a million Russians and Armen- 
ians. Germany took seventy-five thousand—many 
of whom are now being driven out again, not 
because of a labor surplus (Germany. claims 
that she is short of labor) but because of a politi- 
cal policy. 

The new wave of enforced European emigra- 
tion occurs in a world which is in a more ad- 
vanced stage of disintegration; where there is 
everywhere a surplus of labor; where capital for 
new investment, which would create new work 
opportunities, is cautious and sterile; where the 
League of Nations has practically ceased to exist, 
and is without authority; where democracies, 
whose social philosophy encourages a humani- 
tarian and generous attitude, are themselves in a 
state of social unrest and cautious about any 
gestures that they fear might add to it. 

Furthermore, this new wave of refugees, espe- 
cially the Jewish, is preceded by a world-wide 
publicity campaign designed to blacken their 
character and awaken distrust of them. In total disregard 
of the facts about them, they are being branded as revolu- 
tionaries, Communists, and other “disturbing elements.” 

The German government expropriates the property of 
one of the most solid parts of its bourgeoisie population— 
the Jewish—and at the same time supports an international 
anti-Semitic campaign which, in bourgeoisie-democratic 
countries is designed to show that the Jews are all “Reds.” 
It finds its stooges everywhere. In this country, for in- 
stance, in Father Coughlin, who has, on occasion, seen fit 
to transmit to the American people not only the argu- 
ments, but the exact phraseology of Dr. Goebbels. 

The Russian government was equally ruthless about its 
political opponents—the Russian aristocratic and industrial 
and mercantile classes—whom it also forced into exile. But 
the Communist propaganda against them fell on deaf 
ears outside Russian borders, for in a predominantly bour- 
geois world, the Communist arguments against them only 
made them politically more desirable. The German gov- 
ernment has been uniquely successful in producing an 
enforced emigration while, at the same time, it system- 
atically poisons public opinion against the emigrants, to 
make their rehabilitation elsewhere more difficult. 

This is true of South America, where there is an actual 
shortage of population, and where as highly civilized, in- 
telligent, and skilled a population as the German refugees, 
could, if properly organized, contribute immensely to 
enhancing the wealth of the several countries. 

The propaganda, furthermore, is carefully designed for 
the various countries. In Hungary, the German propa- 
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ganda against the Jews is on quite different grounds. In 
that semi-feudal country, the Nazi propaganda is itself 
the nearest approach to “redness” that exists. It is aimed at 
the feudal landlords and the mercantile and financial 
interests, and there the Jews are attacked for their sover- 
eignty in the bourgeois world and for their importance in 
the intellectual life of the country. 

This aspect of planned international policy and propa- 
ganda contributes enormously to the complications of the 
present European refugee problem created by Germany. 
If the racial policy which has created the main part— 
though by no means the whole—of the problem were 
really purely “Germanic” and designed as it purported to 


be at the beginning, wholly for domestic purposes and for’ 


the purification of the German “race,” then the problem 
would not be insoluble. 


Nazi Repercussions Overseas 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION COULD TAKE THE JEWs OUT OF GER- 
many. Their number is not so overwhelming, even with 
the addition of Austria where it is proportionately higher 
than in the original Reich, that they could not be absorbed 
into the western world, particularly in view of the amount 
of international Jewish wealth, willing to make great sacri- 
fices in their behalf. 

But the German racial policy is a political export, and it 
is being systematically spread to all those countries where 
Germany’s influence predominates. Therefore, the ques- 
tion grows more rapidly than it can be met, and the meet- 
ing of it even incurs the risk of augmenting it. 

The German racial theory is a myth totally unsupported 
by any anthropological research except that made to order 
by subservient German “scientists,” who, like statisticians, 
can, if they have a mind to, produce “facts” to prove al- 
most any thesis. , 

But actually the myth is no longer even Germanic. It is, 
under German influence, applied to any race at all, pro- 
vided it is not Jewish. “Aryan” laws are encouraged in 
Hungary among the Magyars, who are not even Aryan 
according to the German definition—which, incidentally, 
switched from a lingual to a racial background, ceases to 
have any meaning at all. The Magyars are a Tartar people. 

But under the neo-German mythology, Arabians become, 
for political purposes, Aryans, and some peculiar racial 
quality sets them apart from the Jews, and makes them 
if non- then differently-Semite. Of course, they are differ- 
ently Semite, because the European Jews are Europeans, 
with all conceivable kinds of European racial character- 
istics and types, including the pure Nordic. 

Even the Japanese become a kind of honorary Aryan, 
although the Chinese could, on the German thesis, make 
a better argument. 

The Slavic peoples, whom Hitler has described as in- 
capable of state-building, and bound in the long run to be 
ruled by “Germanic Elements,” are superiorly Aryan vis- 
a-vis Jews; and Slavic racialism is encouraged by German 
influence and propaganda. 

All this has directly to do with the refugee problem. 

For what Germany has done, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Poland, and every other country in Central 
Europe is already beginning to copy, and there is no ap- 
parent end to it at the moment. Even Italy is adopting the 
German “race” laws. Italy, the cradle of civilization and 
races, has every kind of racial mixture in its population 
that can be found in the Mediterranean area including 


Semitic Arabian and Phoenician, and African negroid. — 

German “racialism” is in practice nothing more or less 
than an excuse to expropriate property for the benefit of — 
depleted treasuries, to confiscate positions for the benefit 
of party members, and to get rid of part of the population, 
as one way out of the unemployment problem. 

The desperate thing about it is that it is easy stuff for 
demagogues, easy to put into operation, for it affects a 
small economically divided and therefore defenseless part 
of the population, and by enforced emigration, the prob- 
lem can be foisted upon some other part of the world. 

Therefore all plans for dealing with this new and arbi- 
trarily created refugee problem have to be considered, not 
only humanely but politically, and not only from the view- 


point of the countries to which the refugees may go, but _ 


with consideration of the possible effect on the countries 
creating the problem. 


It Is Not a Jewish Problem 


FroM A HUMANE STANDPOINT, THE PLIGHT OF THESE NEW 
refugees cannot be exaggerated. It hardly seems necessary 
to describe their condition to readers of Survey Graphic. 
It is nevertheless true that the human mind is almost 
unable to grasp it, or to comprehend everything that is 
involved. It was described to me in a letter from a Ger- 
man woman, the eloquent text of which speaks for itself: 


Dear Mrs. THompson: We have heard on the radio (Luxem- 
bourg) how hard you are trying to help the unfortunate vic- 
tims of the latest action in Germany. 

Please allow us to write you on behalf of the persecuted 
Jews in Germany. We must tell you that the whole German 
people is appalled and horrified. All these inhuman measures 
are cunningly devised by the government alone. The German 
people itself is downright revolted. We are trying to help, 
wherever we can, but it is so very very hard. Help must come 
soon. You have no idea how horrible it all is. People driven 
from their homes in the dead of night, crying children, white- 
haired helpless old folks all trembling, imploring us to help 
to get a chance to escape from this hell! Please, please, go on 
trying all you can. I am only a German (Aryan) woman, 
working in an office, but I have managed to come across to 
Switzerland to write you this letter. I pray to God that you 
get it. I must go back to Germany in two hours and am 
scribbling these lines in a hotel bedroom, I could never write 
from Germany. 

Please wherever and whenever you can, do tell everybody 
that the German people condemns all this awful mess and 
regrets it. We are no Huns, no savages—Really! And our 
hearts bleed for all the innocent, well educated fellow men 
and women driven to despair and misery. I know you could 
help. They listen to you. 

I must stop. There is no good in signing these lines. One 
name does not matter. Thousands and thousands feel as I do. 

A distressed German woman 
| speaking for her own people 


This letter is not the only one. Men high in German 
positions have resigned and left the country since the last 
pogrom, unable to stomach it. 

There is no economic class of the population that is not 
affected—in the ranks of the refugees are the flower of the 
German intelligentsia, people who have always had an 
established bourgeois existence, small traders and shop- 
keepers, workers, students and children. 

The earlier refugees were able legally to transfer part of 
their property; others found illegal means of getting some 
of it out. But today, with very (Continued on page 168) 
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American Faces 


Aryans, German Folk, Italian Race—compare 
the new jargon of the racial purity propa- 
ganda in those two countries with our warm 
word, Folks. Here are American Folks, only 
a handful of them but-in colorful variety. 
For a fair cross section we turned natur- 
ally to the historical section of the Farm 
Security Administration. Its social minded 
men and women, under the direction of Roy 
E. Stryker, have made an invaluable record. 
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“Minorities” in Our Midst 


by WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 


On this side of the Atlantic, minority groups are different— 
but in our treatment of them lies a clue to our whole future. A 
distinguished scholar and educator, who as a lad from Scotland 
found this the land of opportunity, takes us on a tour of con- 
tinental United States and its island possessions. And his ex- 
ploration is carried further in the five succeeding articles. 


AN IMPORTANT RESULT OF THE TREATMENT OF MINORITIES IN 
Europe in recent years, and especially in Germany since Hit- 
ler seized control, has been a quickening of interest among 
citizens of the United States. Much of this interest has taken 
an emotional form which has expressed itself now in de- 
nunciation, now in energetic planning for the relief of the 
victims. The plans, it is true, have run up against many 
and formidable obstacles, some inherent in the situation, 
many raised by self-interest or fear. But there is no ques- 
tion as to the genuineness and intensity of the indignation 
and compassion roused in great numbers of Americans. 

It would have been shocking if this response had not 
occurred, and it is important that it should have an outlet 
in action. But it is also important that these terrible events 
which have outraged our sensibilities should induce reflec- 
tion upon situations within our own boundaries. Those 
who come bearing gifts of mercy should come with clean 
hands; and the perpetrators of cruelty on the Jews have 
not been slow to answer our protests with unpleasant but 
not wholly irrelevant comments on our record of lynch- 
ings. Some good may come out of evil if Americans are 
brought to see in the pogrom of November 10 the outcome 
of forces and attitudes which we have allowed to grow up 
at home, and the significance of which we are too coward- 
ly or too indifferent to face. 

The situation with regard to minorities in the United 
States when compared with that in the European coun- 
tries in question has points both of difference and similar- 
ity. Thus irredentism is not an issue in the continental 
United States, though much of our territory was acquired 
by conquest and almost all of it without the consent of its 
previous inhabitants. After a long period of hostility and 
injustice we now seem to be doing what we can to deal 
fairly with the surviving Indians. It is not easy to decide 
what is the wisest policy and we still make mistakes, but 
our government is sincerely seeking their welfare and their 
protection against exploitation. Yet in those regions where 
Indians come in contact with the white population there 
are painful evidences of arrogance towards them. 

In our island possessions we have a situation where the 
difficulties are on a larger scale. Puerto Rico and the Philip- 
pine Islands were annexed by us under the old imperial- 
istic rules. We comfort ourselves with the thought that 
they are better off with us than with Spain; but many of 
their inhabitants would prefer to be independent. The 
prospective freedom granted to the Philippines owed as 
much to the pressure of certain commercial interests as to 
any national recognition of right and justice; and the pre- 
cise nature of their future relation to this country still calls 
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for careful and disinterested consideration. The present sit- 
uation in Puerto Rico is confused and difficult; and if we 
are to instruct other nations as to their treatment of subject 
peoples, we have to take more seriously than hitherto our 
responsibility for the welfare of this island. 


I 


THE QUESTION BECOMES MORE IMPORTANT WHEN WE COME 
to deal with racial minorities inside our borders. We are 
a composite nation, comprising in our citizenship repre- 
sentatives of almost all the people of the world. While 
some of these, in localities where they are thickly settled, 
retain many of their old world customs and even their 
language, the second generation is usually Americanized 
if not American, and there is little disposition on the part 
of the older stocks to deny them such equality of oppor- 
tunity as exists in the country at large. There have been 
and there still are instances of shameful exploitation. The 
masses of Italian labor which poured into the country a 
generation ago went through a period of virtual peonage, 
though the agents of their oppression were largely of their 
own people. It took time before the French-Canadians in 
the textile towns of New England and the eastern Euro- 
peans in the steel mills of Pennsylvania and Ohio found 
their feet, and learned to claim their rights in industry and 
even before the law. The process is far from complete, 
but their disabilities are more and more those of labor in 
general, less and less related to national or racial origin. 

Still in cruel early stages is the problem of Mexican labor 
in the Southwest, where their alien background, their lack 
of education and the handicap of a foreign tongue com- 
bine to render these drifting immigrants from a neighbor- 
ing state all but helpless under the ruthless exploitation of 
employers. Their plight is unknown to the vast majority 
of Americans, for their situation is local and rural and the 
victims are inarticulate. There will be much suffering and 
misery before the effects of legislation and the organiza- 
tion of unskilled labor bring them relief. It is often said 
that America is no longer a melting pot. This is not true, 
for the pot still boils though the temperature has dropped 
and the process slowed up since the supply of labor has 
exceeded the demand. But in our day, with modern means 
of investigation, of exposure, and of communication it 1s 
gravely to our discredit that national groups which have 
been welcomed to our soil to serve the development of our 
industries should have to wait a generation for their rights. 

Whatever neglect, callousness, or selfishness may be 
implied in the instances just cited, it is only fair to say 
that there is no fixed and conscious barrier to assimilation 


and equality raised by the older Americans against these 
groups on the ground of their origin. They thus differ in 
fundamental respects from the suffering of the European 
minorities which at the moment are absorbing the atten- 
tion of the world. 


II 


IN THE MATTER OF religious minorities THE SITUATION IS 
again quite unlike that in Russia or Germany, or that 
which threatens in Spain in the event of a victory for 
Franco, Our Protestant majority has in some sections in 
the past used its position to monopolize, for example, 
teaching positions. In Massachusetts the time is not so re- 
mote when Roman Catholics were at a disadvantage in 
seeking places in the schools. Today, the situation is re- 
versed. That religious afhliations still play a part in politics 
was made abundantly evident in the presidential campaign 
of 1928, especially in the South. But for the most part it 
can be said that men in our country are left free to wor- 
ship or not to worship as they will. The exceptions arise 
when religious beliefs or practices come into conflict with 
what are regarded by the courts as public morals or na- 
tional loyalties. Thus the Mormons were forced, on the 
first score, to abandon polygamy; on the second, there are 
cases in the courts today. A comparatively obscure sect 
holds that obeisance to a physical symbol implies disloyalty 
to God and consequently refuses to salute the flag. Their 
children thus come into conflict with school regulations, 
are sent home and the parents penalized. If the courts are 
forced by the letter of the law to uphold such school ordi- 
nances, it would seem inevitable that public opinion should 
demand a change in the law. 


III 


WE BEGIN TO APPROACH OUR GRAVER DIFFICULTIES WHEN WE 
take up the subject of minorities of opinion, involving as 
it does the puzzling question of the limits of tolerance. 
Religious minorities are, of course, minorities of opinion, 
but the present reference is to opinion in matters of gov- 
ernment, economics, and “the social order.” The constitu- 
tion assures to the citizens the rights of free speech and 
free assembly, and it is acknowledged that these imply the 
right to seek to change the government by persuasion 
through the ballot. The abandonment of parliamentary 
methods in favor of revolution by violence is forbidden, 
and our main difficulties arise in deciding when the lan- 
guage employed in favor of a change of government is to 
be regarded as incitement to violence. Recent events in 
New Jersey have made plain how corrupt and reactionary 
officials can use this ground for the suppression of legiti- 
mate argument and the hindering of legal assembly and 
organization. We have the paradoxical situation in which 
the Communist party is granted a place on the ballot 
while membership in the party is used as a reason for 
deportation. The lack of candor and the inconsistency of 
some groups of Communists as to their beliefs, purposes 
and policies is to some,extent responsible for this, but there 
is obvious need for clearer and more dispassionate think- 
ing on our part. An especially dangerous and gratuitous 
attack on the rights of citizens appears in the intrusion of 
educational authorities and overzealous “patriots” into the 
private opinions of teachers. The lamentable fate of schol- 
arship in Germany and Italy should give us warning. 
The situation with regard to these problems of civil 
rights is now being further complicated by the attitude of 
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the totalitarian governments towards their emigrants. 
Hitler and Mussolini are attempting to retain or regain 
domination over the political sympathies and activities of 
Germans and Italians who have come to the Americas, 
irrespective of whether or not they have become natural- 
ized here. We are thus seeing grow up here organized 
groups owning allegiance to foreign governments whose 
fundamental principles are diametrically opposed to ours, 
and whose actions may at any moment bring about crises 
in our foreign relations. The danger is obvious. 

The theoretical and practical dilemma which we are 
now confronting arises from the fact that our government 
is based upon the principle of tolerance and that of the 
dictators upon intolerance; and, further, that they are 
obviously intent upon the propagation of their doctrine in 
the Western Hemisphere. The methods employed are less 
those of argument than of organization, and come as near 
as they dare to military conspiracy. In common with all 
countries believing in the freedom of the individual, we 
are now facing the question: Can liberalism be defended 
and protected by liberal means? If we are to preserve the 
substance of liberty for the people in general, can we af- 
ford to ignore activities calculated to undermine it? 

Rebellion in Spain got a running start because the re- 
publican government refrained from suppression long after 
the opposition had resorted to plans for violent revolution. 
The republic of Germany made possible its own overthrow 
and the destruction of its principles by tolerating traitors 
in its official staff and the creation of private armies whose 
avowed purpose was to set up the tyranny of National 
Socialism. The principles of this problem are discussed in 
other articles. The present writer can find no answer but 


that the limits of tolerance are reached when it is faced by’ 


intolerant action. He is aware that such a statement needs 
much elaboration before it provides a detailed policy, and 
that it implies the possibility of a resort to force for the 
protection of liberty. But all police systems imply the pos- 
sible use of force. And it is important to recall that no 
totalitarian government has been established by persuasion 
and the ballot; all of them have come to power by vio- 
lence or the threat of violence. The answer seems to be 
that a free government is not only entitled but is under 
obligation to use its police powers, that is, armed force, 
when necessary to maintain itself against the assaults of 
power politics. 


IV 


THE GREATEST OF THE MINORITY PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED 
States concerns the Negro, involving as it does some 10 per- 
cent of our population. The ancestors of these people were 
brought here by force and cruelty. They lived for several 
generations as slaves under masters who were often hu- 
mane and kindly, often brutal, but in a social economy in 
which they were essentially means of gain, not self-deter- 
mining human beings. When emancipation came, they 


- were thrown upon the world without education and with- 


out training or equipment for a self-dependent existence. 
After the horrors of the so-called reconstruction period 
and the reestablishment of white supremacy; their situa- 
tion has gradually improved, partly by their own efforts, 
partly by the art of private philanthropy, partly by the 
operation of the law and the Constitution. 

But it would be flagrant hypocrisy to pretend that the 
position of: the Negro: in the United States today is in 
harmony with the principles of democracy and equality 
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of opportunity to which we habitually pay lip service. In 
spite of legal provision for equal educational facilities, their 
school buildings are in general greatly inferior and their 
teachers are shockingly underpaid. In parts of the coun- 
try they are segregated in special residential sections of 
towns, in public conveyances, and in public assemblies. 
They are often excluded from hotels and from places of 
entertainment. In most of the southern states they are not 
permitted to vote and they are practically unrepresented 
by people of their own race in the legislatures. Many trades 
unions still refuse to admit them to membership, in spite 
of the fact that such discrimination manifestly weakens 
the effectiveness of the labor movement. They are subject, 
besides, to a multitude of social disabilities. But worst of 
all is the denial of equality before the law. Their right to 
sit on juries is only beginning to be conceded, and the 
practice of lynch law, with all its accompaniments of tor- 
ture and assassination for the victim and unspeakable 
brutalization for the mob, refuses to be stamped out. 

The case for or against discrimination in any or all of 
these situations cannot be argued here. When all is said 
that can be said of the difficulties of adjusting to the con- 
sequences of the colossal original mistakes, we are faced 
with the fact of unpardonable indifference on the part of 
Americans as a whole to the undeniable obligation to ex- 
tend to the members of an injured race the rights and 
privileges of free citizens. Every time we are moved to 
raise Our voices in protest against cruelty and injustice in 
other countries, our effectiveness is diminished by the 
knowledge that we have not put our own house in order. 


Vv 


VERY DIFFERENT IN ITS ORIGINS AND IN ITS MOTIVATION IS 
the problem of the Jewish minority. The members of this 
group and their ancestors were not brought here by force. 
They came as the result of persecutions in Europe or were 
drawn like millions of other immigrants by the lure of 
opportunity. Their previous history predisposed them to 
urban life and half of them live in New York City, yet 
the others have scattered over the whole of the country 
and established themselves in a great variety of occupations. 

It would be easy to draw a picture of the achievements 
of Jews in the United States that would seem to make it 
unnecessary to discuss them at all in the present context 
save as providing a contrast to some other countries. A 
Jew sits in the President’s Cabinet, another is governor of 
our greatest state, two are honored members of the Su- 
preme Court. Many have gained distinction in literature, 
in the theater, in music and the other arts, in scholarship 
and teaching, in medicine and the law. They have their 
share in industry, in commerce, in finance. They are kind 
to the unfortunate among their own people, looking after 
them more adequately than do the other groups in our 
population. They are generous contributors to charitable, 
educational, and artistic causes, and they play a notable 
part in movements for the reform of our civic life. Those 
of them who cling to their ancient faith practice it with- 
out ostentation and rouse no resentment. All these things, 
and the list might easily be extended, seem to point to a 
fortunate adjustment to our civilization and culture. 

Yet, as Alvin Johnson shows [page 113], there is a 
formidable anti-Semitic prejudice here also, which mani- 
fests itself in many ways. Organizations are built up to 
propagate it, and it is appealed to in order to block the 
generous impulses of those of our people who would offer 
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refuge to the victims of persecution in Germany, Italy, and 
elsewhere. Grave disabilities are imposed on Jews. Many 
hotels and summer resorts discriminate against them. 
Fraternities and clubs often exclude them. Many of the 
privately endowed universities, colleges and schools either 
refuse to accept them or establish limited quotas. Whole 
classes of business organizations refuse to employ them, 
with result that other vocations have more than normal 
proportion. In addition to these more or less overt mani- 
festations of prejudice, there exists in many social circles 
a subtle and pervasive disinclination, often disavowed, to 
receive them without question and on an equal footing. 

The grounds usually alleged for this attitude will not 
for the most part bear examination. That Jewish youth are 
ambitious, eager to take advantage of opportunity, avid 
for education, industrious, and inclined to make the most 
of their natural abilities, merely means that they exemplify 
the qualities which the American parent has traditionally 
urged his children to cultivate. That Jews are clannish and 
inclined to help other Jews is the natural result of genera- 
tions in which as a minority they were forced to be on the 
defensive; and such a characteristic would be likely to de- 
cline as the need for it disappeared. Charges of a tendency 
to sharp practice in business relations or of inferiority in 
breeding and manners are untenable against a whole peo- 
ple. It is the part of reason and fair play to deal with 
them as with other fellow citizens; that is, as individuals. 

It is unnecessary to deal with the more spectacular 
charges brought against this race. The Reverend Charles 
E. Coughlin of Detroit has made himself the mouthpiece 
of the Nazi government and has imparted to his credulous 
audience its most preposterous accusations, The Jews, it 
seems, are responsible for all Germany has suffered since 
Versailles. The Jews are responsible for communism, and 
the Russian revolution was financed by American Jewish 
financiers. All this and more has been adequately refuted. 
It is mentioned here, because the spectacle of an allegedly 
Christian priest stirring up racial hatred in America by the 
promulgation of Nazi falsehoods corroborates the lesson 
to be learned from that other spectacle of the German 
people, unwilling or unable to prevent their government 
from indulging in the calculated robbery and torture of 
the same race. Six years ago no one dreamed that Ger- 
many, which in spite of all war passion we still knew to 
be a country of decent and honest people, could have been 
brought by any leaders to give even silent consent to such 
policies. But once a nation has parted with its liberty, it 
has no control over what the tyrant may do in its name. 

No: the flimsy and trivial reasons we are accustomed to 
give ourselves for treating the Jews, or any other minority 
in our midst, shabbily or unfairly become preposterous 
when we see to what consequences their unthinking ac- 
ceptance may lead. The honest facing of the questions 
raised by our minorities in the United States is essential 
for our own safety. We are all in some aspects members 
of minorities, racial or religious, economic or cultural, and 
once the democratic principle is abandoned no one’s lib- 
erty is assured. We may ourselves be persecuted; or we 
may be made the unwilling but impotent agents of the 
persecution of others; or, worst of all, we may be stamped- 
ed into joining the ranks of the persecutors. For, terrible 
as is the fate of the victims who have been deprived of 
possessions and livelihood, of home and family, of liberty 
and even of life, more terrible is the spiritual degradation 
of those who are guilty of these enormities. 
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Let’s Look at Labor 


by WILLIAM H. DAVIS 


A public-spirited lawyer who, as chairman of the New York 
State Mediation Board, has often sat at the bargaining table 


between labor and industry, candidly tells us what it takes to 
supplant the dangerous blaze of force with the safe light of 


persuasion in our American labor relations. 


THE DUTY OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT IN A DEMOCRATIC 
society is to perfect the democratic process within the 
field of production. Government’s duty to workers and 
to management is not to interfere with the development 
of such processes, but to promote it. 

The democratic principle is rooted in persuasion. It 
was Plato who first declared that the creation of an or- 
derly world is the victory of persuasion over force. From 
this it follows that the enduring progress of mankind im- 
plies a continuous succession of such victories; that any 
resort to force means at least temporary defeat. As A. N. 
Whitehead has put it, “The worth of men consists in the 
liability to persuasion. They can persuade and be per- 
suaded by the disclosure of alternatives, the better and 
the worse. ... The recourse to force, however unavoid- 
able, is a disclosure of the failure of civilization, either in 
the general society or in a remnant of individuals.” The 
Declaration of Independence affirms this principle when 
it declares that “governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

The duty to bring labor relations into line with this 
democratic principle lies at the very heart of the problem 
that confronts our industrial life today. Democratic ideas 
reached their fullest development in the thoughts and 
writings of western civilization during the revolutionary 
period at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. As the industrial revolution de- 
veloped during the nineteenth century it was particularly 
in this field of labor relations that liberty, equality and 
fraternity were most conspicuously absent. No one can 
fail to realize the importance, therefore, of practical and 
resolute action to make the democratic principle effective 
in the relations between the employers of this country 
and their workers. But what does this mean in practical 
terms? 


First, THE USE OF PERSUASION IN LABOR RELATIONS CALLS 
for equality of bargaining power. Without such equality 
persuasion is at once driven from the field by force. In 
the United States there has been, within recent years, a 
real advance in the understanding and acceptance of that 


basic fact. Industrial relations commence with the indi- . 


vidual worker and his employer. In this simplest form of 
bargaining the individual worker is obviously at a dis- 
advantage. The beginning of equality of bargaining 
power is the organization into a bargaining unit of work- 
ers in a single plant. Organization of workers for con- 
certed action has been bitterly opposed by powerful 
interests in this country, even as recently as the years fol- 
lowing the World War; but it may be said that today 


such concerted opposition is a thing of the past. Indeed, 
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the recognition of the workers’ right to self-organization, 
by the people of this country and by their government, has 


_ deeper roots than some people seem to think. 


The right itself is one aspect of our fundamental civil 
liberties: freedom of assembly and freedom of speech. It 
was recognized as early as 1901 by the Industrial Com- 
mission appointed by President McKinley. In Theodore 
Roosevelt’s administration it was recognized by the 
Anthracite Board of Conciliation in 1902. It was accepted 
by the War Labor Board under Mr. Taft during Wilson’s 
administration. During the Coolidge administration it 
was incorporated by Congress in the Railway Labor Act 
of 1926. It was referred to as “not to be disputed” by Mr. 
Justice Hughes, speaking for the Supreme Court in 1930. 
During the Hoover administration it was affirmed in the 
Norris-La Guardia Anti-Injunction Act of 1932 and in 
the Interstate Railways Bankruptcy Act of March 3, 1933; 
and during the present administration it has been incor- 
porated in the National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
Amended Railway Labor Act, and in the Wagner Act. 


Formula for Balanced Bargaining in the U. S. 


Ir Is CLEAR THAT THIS RIGHT OF THE WORKERS TO ORGANIZE 
for collective action is in no way limited to a single plant 
or locality. It is a right that has no limit of place, pur- 
pose, or extent, until it comes into conflict with the 
equally fundamental rights of others or with the common 
welfare. The extent of union organization is, therefore, a 
thing that lies primarily within the choice of the workers 
themselves; and whatever opposition remains to the ex- 
tension of organization beyond the limits of a single 
plant or company is no longer based upon denial of the 
right, but rather on arguments of expediency. It has no 
power to stop the wider extension of unionization. 

But when the workers in an industry have spread 
their organization beyond the individual plants to cover 
a competitive area, and still further when national or 
federated unions are formed, the balance of bargaining 
power shifts from the employer to the workers. As a mere 
matter of self-defense, employers in turn have to com- 
bine. The history of trade union movements in this coun- 
try and abroad shows that the organization of employ- 
ers, initiated in each case as a defensive measure, may 
follow either the path of opposition to, and concerted 
action to break down, organization of the workers; or it 
may follow the path of collective dealings with the labor 
organizations. 

Choice of the first path has led to violence and con- 
tinued conflict. This is inevitable under a democratic 
government, which lacks the power to put down the 
conflict that arises when a free people are interfered with 
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in the exercise of rights they hold “un- 
alienable.” 

The second path—organization of the 
employers as well as of the workers for 
collective bargaining on an_industry- 
wide scale—has led, on the other hand, 
in the democratic countries abroad and 
in some industries in America, to stabil- 
ized and satisfactory labor relations. This 
development represents the maturity of 
labor relations in a democracy. It is the 
final balance of equality of bargaining 
power between the parties. Any step be- 
yond it introduces governmental regula- 
tion with a corresponding departure 
from the democratic principle of persua- 
sion. 


Collective bargaining on this scale is 
vastly different in character and results 
from the narrower bargaining between 
an individual employer and his own 
workers. For collective bargaining on 
this wider scale the organization of the 
workers, as of the employers, must ex- 
tend beyond the individual plant or com- 
pany. Either by industry-wide organiza- 
tion or by federation or other common 
action of the different unions in an in- 
dustry, the organization of the workers 
must be at least as wide as the extent of 
the industry within the competitive 
area. In this fact lies the possibility of a 
practical solution of all those disputes 
(nearly one half of the total number of 
labor disputes in America) that flow out 
of the efforts of the workers to build 
up strong labor unions and the opposi- 
tion of the employers to such organiza- 
tion efforts. 

The wider scope of bargaining, with 
its accompanying need for a wider scope 
of organization, leads to an understand- 
ing and acceptance on the part of the 
employers of the value of strong and 
stable unions, capable of carrying out the 
agreements they make and able to 
maintain throughout the industry the 
standards agreed to by the associated 
employers. This enables each associated 
employer to know with certainty what his labor costs will 
be during the term of the agreement and so reduces the 
danger of competition from rival producers operating 
on a lower wage scale. Readily available evidence shows 
that this general extension of trade unionism has sub- 
stantially eliminated inter-union disputes and has reduced 
to insignificance the question of the closed shop. There 
is also abundant evidence that collective bargaining on 
this scale, which because of the numbers of men and the 
magnitude of the interests involved carries with it a 
peculiarly heavy responsibility, leads to the orderly con- 
duct of the negotiations leading up to the basic agree- 
ments or their modifications, and almost always to a 
peaceful outcome of these negotiations. In addition to 
this, agreements negotiated on this scale commonly pro- 
vide for settlement of any disputes arising under them 


instead of by 
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Wide World Photos 


Our immature labor relations have all too frequently been characterized by force 
persuasion. Above, aftermath of a strike. Below, company police 


without resort to strikes or lockouts, thereby minimizing 
that final cause of interruption of the productive process. 
In short, this matured system of industrial relations is one 
in which the democratic principle of persuasion is fully 
applied and which by its clearly recorded achievements, 
as in Great Britain and Sweden, has demonstrated its 
practical value to both employers and workers. 


Lasor AND MANAGEMENT HAVE A COMMUNITY AS WELL AS 
a diversity of interests, and as citizens they have interests 
beyond their bargaining with one another. And the bar- 
gains they make have their own effect upon the general 
welfare. That sound, mature industrial relations lead on 
to a nation-wide confederation and cooperative action on 
the part of both employer organizations and labor unions 
is clearly shown by the history of the labor movements 
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in democracies abroad. In Great Britain, for example, the 
British National Confederation of Employers Organiza- 
tions and the Trade Union Congress have become in- 
tegral parts of the national life. They are consulted by 
government not only in regard to labor legislation, but 
in many matters affecting general economic or social 
conditions. The government looks to these bodies to 
settle by conference all problems of industrial relations 
that affect the general welfare; and in turn they serve as 
an agency for control and stabilization of industrial rela- 
tions. Through them the desirability of avoiding mass 
conflicts that arouse hostile public opinion is impressed 
upon the employers’ associations and labor unions, thus 
giving to the opinion of the community the ultimate 
power of control that is proper in a democracy. 


The Duty of Government 


WHAT Is THE DUTY OF A DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT TOWARD 
such a matured system of industrial relations? The hall- 
mark of demccracy is economy of coercion, and a demo- 
cratic government should not interfere with the working 
of any established agency of collective bargaining unless 
and until the bargains concluded adversely affect the 
general welfare. But the government may usefully carry 
on activities supplementing and reinforcing the activities 
of employer and union organizations. Thus the govern- 
ment may properly provide agencies for voluntary media- 
tion and conciliation, with established panels of trained 
arbitrators who may be brought into a dispute at the 
joint request of the contending parties; and experience 
has shown that the government should have a recognized 
power to set up, in industrial disputes of outstanding pub- 
lic importance, boards of inquiry with power to investi- 
gate the issues and make findings of fact and recom- 
mendations, but without power to impose their recom- 
mendations. Compulsory arbitration has been tried over 
and over again in England and on the Continent, but 
always with unsatisfactory results. It is plain, from the 
evidence, that compulsory arbitration so distorts the proc- 
esses of persuasion that they become practically useless. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the duty of government 
toward such a matured system of industrial relations as 
has been described, is to refrain from all interference with 
the bargaining processes, limiting governmental activi- 
ties to wholly voluntary assistance. 

But the duty of a democratic government may be quite 
different from this, where industrial relations are in the 
adolescent stage in which we see them today in most 
American industries. Experience shows that trade union- 
ism in a weak and struggling condition tends to increase 
the number and bitterness of industrial conflicts, and 
that it is in the earlier stages of organization that charges 
and counter-charges of provocative action, intimidation 
and coercion are most frequent and most troublesome. 
In this country, as in every democracy, intimidation or 
coercion by violence or threats of violence is prohibited 
by the general law under the police powers of the state. 
There is no apparent reason for any legislation specifically 
forbidding such activities in the field of labor relations. 

It is, however, quite clear, although it is sometimes 
overlooked, that an employer has, with respect to his 
employes, a unique power of intimidation and coercion— 
the power to promote and demote, to hire and discharge. 
No doubt such authority must rest ultimately with the 
employer, but, like other forms of power, it is subject to 
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abuse. It may be used by the employer to interfere with 
the worker’s freedom to discuss wages and working con- 
ditions or to meet with his fellow workers for such dis- 
cussion. This constitutes a direct attack upon the worker’s 
basic civil rights of free speech and free assemblage, and 
the coercion may be as real and tyrannical as was ever 
true of the abuse of political powers that brought about 
the revolutionary establishment of these civil liberties. 
Even if the employer does not abuse this power, the 
worker’s fear that he may lose his job, or that he may be 
discriminated against, fundamentally restricts his free- 
dom of action. It is this situation that has led to the pro- 
hibition, in our National Labor Relations Act, of any in- 
terference by employers with the free exercise of. the 
workers’ right to organize. A parallel situation led to the 
passage of similar legislation in Sweden in 1936, when 
Swedish employers, despite the established recognition 
of trade unionism among industrial workers, showed a 
disposition to interfere with the organization of white- 
collar employes. 

The nature of the prohibitions in the National Labor 
Relations Act is such that they will become a dead letter 
if and when employers cease to interfere with the organ- 
ization of the workers; but until that occurs these special 
protections are justified by the fact that the employer has 
a special power, possessed by no one else and not covered 
by the ordinary police regulations, to coerce his employes. 

It is clear from the very nature of the democratic prin- 
ciple that the entire value of collective bargaining may 
be defeated—it may be turned from an instrument of ser- 
vice into an instrument of oppression—if democratic 
principles and procedure are not maintained within the 
bargaining organizations themselves. Monopoly or mono- 
polistic practices in associations of employers or in asso- 
ciations of workers is always a matter of public concern. 
It should be noted, however, that such practices, includ- 
ing what we call “labor racketeering,” call for agreements 
behind closed doors. The wide scope of maturely devel- 
oped collective bargaining affords a very real protection 
against them, since the greater the number of persons 
involved in an agreement and the wider its extent, the 
more difficult it is to maintain it upon, or bend it to, un- 
lawful or unsocial practices. 


THIS BRIEF REVIEW OMITS ALL DISCUSSION OF THE ECONOMIC 
factors involved in labor relations. They are important 
elements in the effect of the collective bargains made be- 
tween the employers and their workers, but they have no 
bearing on the validity of the proposition that democratic 
principles should be applied in labor relations. As thus 
simplified, it appears that the common duty of labor, 
management and government in this country is to en- 
courage the growth of organization and collective bar- 
gaining to that mature state in which, in every important 
industry, basic standards of wages, hours and working 
conditions are negotiated by national unions or groups 
of unions with industry-wide associations of employers. 

It is easy to state broad general principles, to quote the 
Bill of Rights in support of them. But the test of our 
philosophy of government is whether it can be made to 
work in controversial fields. Beyond tolerance, patience, 
understanding, the democratic duty toward labor de- 
mands deep rooted faith in persuasion as the only weapon 
democracy can use in the struggle for sound industrial 
relations—the only weapon it needs. 


Were Another 


by LEWIS GANNETT 


A gifted literary critic steps out of his daily column to ask us 


to set down these specifications in black and white: schools; 


jobs; sports; housing; justice; basic citizenship rights — not to 


social rank but to equal opportunity for individual Americans 


everywhere. The Negro disadvantage is staggering, and Mr. 


Gannett holds that our new awakening to what the denial of 


democracy means abroad will find its widest scope in fulfilling 


old promises at home. 


THE DEMOCRATIC DUTY as TO NEGROES Is SIMPLY TO COUNT 
them into the democratic system—not to treat them as 
the Jews are being treated in Germany today. 

The Negro is not counted in. He never has been. The 
Declaration of Independence did not include Negroes 
under the head of “men” when it talked of equal creation, 
or of rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
The ordinary American doesn’t include Negroes today 
when he talks about the beauties of democracy. There are 
even Jews and Catholics who, asking equal rights for 
themselves, feel annoyed when some “agitator” suggests 
that their problems and the Negro’s problem are one and 
the same. 

It sounded a bit melodramatic when The Crisis, organ 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, remarked that “wide as has been the sympa- 
thy of the rest of the world with the plight of the Jews 
(in Germany), it is doubtful if any section or race has 
sympathized more wholeheartedly and keenly with the 
Jews than Negro Americans, for they have known the 
same type of persecution ever since the beginning of 
America.” 

Consider the specifications: “Negroes know what it is 
to have school doors slammed in their faces, churches and 
property destroyed, jobs denied, courts judging race in- 
stead of crime, insult and humiliation heaped upon them 
in parks, playgrounds, theaters, restaurants, hotels, beaches, 
trains, buses and airplanes. They have had their property 
and belongings confiscated and they have been driven out 
of town between sunset and sunrise. They know ghettoes. 
They have read countless signs: Nigger, don’t let the sun 
set on you in this town. Unlike the Jews in modern Ger- 
many, they know lynching.” 

The Crisis is right; the pattern is appallingly similar. 
The Goebbelses and Gaydas have a right to reply to 
American protests against Fascist treatment of Jews with 
sour comments on American indifference to Negroes. 
There is an old saying that “Charity begins at home.” We 
must develop a new one: “Democracy begins at home.” 

There is, to be sure, a significant difference in the direc- 
tion of evolution. Germany is reverting to a medieval bar- 
barism which had seemed long outgrown; America has 
not yet emerged from its traditional racial blindness. The 
difference is real, but it does not excuse us. And it is pos- 
sible that at this time when a fresh wave of faith in de- 
mocracy is sweeping the land, when old principles, long 
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thoughtlessly accepted, are taking on fresh and living 
colors, America may be ready to face the motes in its own 
eyes and advance toward realization of that democracy to 
which we all so lightly pledge lip service. 

Democracy is a matter of the individual. It asks only 
equality of opportunity for individuals. It does not ask 
that either races or individuals be treated as equal. It asks 
that no man be estopped from fulfilling the possibilities 
within him because of his religion, his poverty, or his 
race. It does not demand “social equality”; it isn’t con- 
cerned with social rank. It does demand that where dis- 
tinctions are made, they be not made en masse, because of 
skin color, nose angle or racial inheritance. 


Negroes and Schools 


DEMOCRACY BEGINS IN THE SCHOOL, But THE NEGRO CHILD 

in America does not have the same school opportunity as 

the white. Even in a liberal city like New York most 

Negroes are segregated, not by law but by custom, in the 

overcrowded Harlem area, and while housing projects, 

health and recreation centers are being instituted, the 

schools there are among the oldest and poorest in the city. 

Not one of the nineteen states which make separate 

schools mandatory genu- 

inely provides that equal ' oes 

and separate opportunity N . - 

for education which the EGROES 

law requires. Hundreds ~ 

of counties have no B E Ww A 

highschools for Ne- - R E 

roes at all; others let 
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ings when new quar- — ST 
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Statistics are dull; _ QUALITY 

but you cannot avoid 

them if you want to 

understand the facts 

of the American 

school system. In 

Alabama, a third of 


the children in school are colored; but the schools for col- 
ored children receive less than one eighth of the funds 
allotted for educating Alabamans. In Georgia more than 
a third of the school children have dark skins; only an 
eighth of the school funds go to educate them. When, in 
1934, the FERA stepped in with emergency funds to im- 
prove old school buildings, more than 91 percent of the 
first year’s appropriation went to white schools! Condi- 
tions are worse in South Carolina and Mississippi, not 
substantially better in Louisiana and Florida, only rela- 
tively better in the border states. In South Carolina, where 
almost a full half of the school children are colored, the 
state recently spent $642,086 on school buses for white 
children in a year when a grand total of $628 went into 
buses for colored children! 


Census figures for 1930 revealed that although Negro 
elementary school teachers averaged 70 percent as much 
training as the white elementary school teachers in the 
same communities, they taught 40 percent more pupils, 
and received only 47 percent as much salary... . And 
while there are more schools for Negroes today than ever 
before, the disparity between white and Negro schools is 
actually increasing! The South has made vast progress in 
its public school system for whites in recent years, some 
in its Negro school systems. But in 1910 the average 
school term for whites was only a month longer than the 
average school term for colored children; by 1930 it had 
widened out to a month and a half. Relative to the prog- 
ress of white education, Negro elementary education is 
actually going backward. 


The Negroes have been piling into the colleges—where 
they could. A few southern states have inferior state insti- 
tutions of higher education for Negroes; yet until 1935 not 
a single southern or border state gave Negro students any 
opportunity whatever for higher training. If a southern 
Negro wanted to become a doctor or a lawyer, he had to 
pay his own way at one of the few privately supported 
Negro law and medical schools in the South, or go North 
at his own expense. In 1935 Maryland, West Virginia and 
Missouri alone had ambiguous provisions by which the 
state might pay tuition at an out-of-state college. Obvious- 
ly, that small payment constituted no equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

It is not usual for mobs in the South to destroy Negro 
school houses or churches, as Nazi mobs have recently 
destroyed synagogues in Germany; but it has happened. 
The most recent case was at Smyrna, Ga., where a Negro 
school house was burned following the confession of a 
Negro to a murder, on October 27, 1938. 


Negroes and Jobs 


As TO Joss, THE AMERICAN NEGRO Is IN SOME RESPECTS 
worse off today than he was immediately after the Civil 
War. He has been edged out of occupations like barber- 
ing, which in ante-bellum days was almost his exclusive 


territory. Race prejudice is such that relatively few whites. 


consult Negro doctors or lawyers, despite their recognized 
competence. Negro girls find almost no jobs as stenog- 
raphers open to them in white offices even in New York 
City. The building trades unions, North and South, tend 
to exclude Negroes; the railroad brotherhoods bar them; 
and while the industrial unions affliated in the CIO are 
insistent upon absence of race discrimination, they control 
only a limited field. Only a few northern cities select 
school teachers by civil service priority, making no dis- 
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crimination upon a color basis. It remained for the new 
municipally-owned New York subway only in the middle 
1930s to lift the color bar which had kept the sons and 
daughters of Harlem from any subway jobs except those 
of sweepers. 


As to basic citizenship rights, the plight of the Negro 
is well known. In general he may vote in the North; in 
general he may not vote in the South. Louisiana, with 
more than 700,000 colored citizens, permits fewer than 
one thousand to vote. Mississippi requires him to convince 
a white board that he understands the Constitution, an 
easily manipulated provision. Texas, after one white pri- 
mary statute was overruled by the Supreme Court, en- 
acted an obvious sidestepping statute permitting the Dem- 
ocratic State Committee to prescribe the qualifications for 
voters in the party primaries. When this was overthrown 
on the ground that the state had empowered a body to 
restrict suffrage on the basis of race, the state legislature 
remained silent and the State Democratic Committee, as 
a private body, continued to bar Negroes. The Supreme 
Court refused to intervene. State’s rights! In Macon Coun- 
ty, Alabama, the home of Tuskegee Institute, where 
more than 5000 literate Negroes of voting age reside, 
some twenty Negroes are permitted on the voting lists. 
... In the border states the situation varies locally; in the 
Deep South no real pretense is made of including the 
Negroes in the democratic system. 


Since the Supreme Court’s reversal of the first Scotts- 
boro case—on the ground that the defendants, being Ne- 
groes, had been denied the right of trial by their peers, 
since no Negro names had appeared upon the jury panel 
—it is becoming customary for southern counties to place 
a few Negro names upon the jury panels. But the Negro 
is still, in general, barred from jury duty or, indeed, from 
any real participation in the process of public justice. As 
recently as September 1938, a Negro president of a junior 
college in Dallas, Tex., was thrown down the steps of the 
county court house by two rufhans when he refused to be 
excused from jury service—this under the eyes of bailiffs 
and other court attachés. It had been and still is the cus- 
tom to call Negroes for jury service to satisfy the law, but 
to make plain to them that they must accept the day’s 
fee and “be excused.” The Negro in the South is as the 
Jew in Germany, today. 


Negroes and Athletic Sports 


HE Is NOT EVEN PERMITTED THE RIGHT OF EQUAL PLAY. Nor 
only in the South are parks, playgrounds, beaches and 
swimming pools barred to him; in Chicago and in Kan- 
sas Negroes have recently met similar exclusions. Rather 
should one say: in Chicago and Kansas Negroes have re- 
cently resorted to the courts in an effort to put an end to 
tacit and illegal race discriminations. 

Incredible as it may seem, even the republic of sport 
has its race lines. No colored man may play upon a major 
league baseball team in any city North or South. Even 
northern universities have yielded to the race creeds of 
southern teams; it was big news on the sport pages when 
in 1936 the University of North Carolina deigned to per- 
mit New York University to retain a Negro member of 
its football team in the game between them. Again when, 
in 1938, Duke University waived the race line in its con- 
tract and played against Syracuse’s black star, Sidat-Singh. 
It was news also in 1937 when Dallas, Tex., permitted 
black men to compete in the “Pan-American” games. 


Courtesy National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


Lithograph by Julius Bloch 


1871—James Weldon Johnson—1938 


Texas has shown a new “liberalism” in other ways. 
Memphis, Tenn. movie censors would not permit the 
citizens of Memphis to look upon a mixed quartette even 
on a celluloid screen; but Dallas’s centennial crowds seemed 
to enjoy the good music produced by Bennie Goodman 
and his mixed-color band. But it is still the strange fact 
that no national radio chain will permit a mixed-color 
orchestra to perform over its wires, even though the radio 
audience cannot see the faces of the musicians. 

Race lines are curious things indeed. Men and women 
who have been nursed at colored breasts will insist that 
they cannot sit comfortably in the same room or car with 
colored people. The prejudice, however, vanishes when 
the Negro enters as a servant. Southern railroad stations 
have not only separate waiting rooms for black and white, 
but often separate gates to the trainsheds. But the color 
bar drops when the colored man carries a white man’s 
bag; then he may walk through the white man’s gate. 

The “separate and equal” accommodation theoretically 
provided on railway trains was never really equal; but 
the coming of the bus and of the airplane has made travel 
even less equal than it was before. In some places in the 
South a colored person may be put out of the bus if his 
seat is needed for white passengers; he will have a hard 
time getting on the airplane anywhere in Dixie. 


THe Guetro THE NEGRO HAS ALWAYS KNOWN—SOMETIMES 


by law, always by custom, The Supreme Court may de- 
clare segregation ordinances unconstitutional; the facts 
remain almost unchanged. Even in the northern cities 
custom segregates him; if he wants better accommodation 
he must pay more than white men for it. Like the Jew 
in Hitler’s Germany, he is a second class citizen. He has 
only a part of the privileges of democracy. 

We need not touch upon lynching. There we are worse 
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WE TO AMERICA 


“How would you have us, as we are— 
Or sinking ’neath the load we bear? 
Our eyes fixed forward on a star— 

Or gazing empty at despair? 


“Rising or falling? Men or things? 
With dragging pace or footsteps fleet? 
Strong, willing sinews in your wings? 
Or tightening chains about your feet?” 


(From “St. Peter Relates an Incident” by James Weldon 
Johnson. The Viking Press 1935.) 


than Germany—except in this, that lynching is seldom 
openly condoned by high government officials and is 
never an official government policy. 


The Tally Sheet 


THE PICTURE Is NOT ALL DARK; THE TREND IS NOT ALL BACK- 
ward; and it is fair to remember that, after all, we are 
only three quarters of a century removed from Emanci- 
pation, and so from slavery. The parallel between the 
place of the Negro in America and of the Jew in Ger- 
many is so close that it is well to insist again upon the 
difference in direction. We are growing out of the Ghetto 
past established in days of slavery. The shibboleths of race 
prejudice are losing their old emotional domination. The 
silly shout of “social equality” no longer has its old ef- 
fectiveness as a bugbear. The South is escaping from its 
post-bellum inferiority complex, and with it from exag- 
gerated fears of Negro domination. A new democratic 
school, which has not yet become vocal in southern poli- 
tics, is nonetheless asserting itself. 

Some credit must go to the Communists. Preaching and 
practising complete racial equality, they made a dent in 
the South. Some southerners merely denounced the Com- 
munists; others saw that the Communist campaign must 
inevitably make increasing headway among Negroes un- 
less others than Communists practice the democracy to 
which Communists and bourgeois alike gave lip service. 


INCREASINGLY THE INTELLECTUAL LEADERS OF THE SOUTH 
have met Negroes as individuals, not as members of a 
race. The University of North Carolina, always a leader, 
invited the late James Weldon Johnson to lecture, and 
when he came, gave him precisely the welcome it would 
have given to a white poet and scholar-statesman of equal 
distinction; the example has begun to spread. New York 
University in 1936 made Dr. Johnson a full member of 
its faculty—the first time any white university had taken 
such a step in its liberal arts college. Several universities 
have had Negroes as visiting lecturers or part time faculty 
members in medical schools, notably Chicago, Northwest- 
ern, Illinois and Harvard. All over the South, young peo- 
ple’s groups meet today almost flaunting their determina- 
tion to abolish the tabus which once kept the two races 
apart and ununderstanding. The injustice of the discrimi- 
nation against Negro schools is being agitated, and faced. 

Buti 

We still have a habit of forgetting about Negroes when 
talking about democracy in America. And while we are 
resenting the plight of the Jews in Germany, we may 
well think harder about Negroes in America. 
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The Rising Tide of Anti-Semitism 


by ALVIN JOHNSON 


We are taken behind the scenes of the 800 organizations in the 


United States which are carrying on definite propaganda against 
the Jews. Our guide—the director of the New School for Social 
Research and of the University in Exile. And his charge—that 


“we who love democracy . . . are dunces if we refuse to face the 


menace of anti-Semitism and weaklings if we fail to apply our 


resources to combating it.” 


ANTI-SEMITISM IS ON THE INCREASE IN AMERICA. THIs Is TO 
be sure just an opinion, for there are no reliable quantita- 
tive estimates available to the public. Private polls may 
have been held; there are not uncertain rumors afloat of 
such polls, and they are alleged to exhibit a marked in- 
crease in antagonism to the Jews. But polls of public 
opinion record only the view of an instant, and offer a 
very inadequate basis for conclusions on lasting realities. 
The Gallup poll of early December indicated that 94 per- 
cent disapproved of Hitler’s treatment of the Jews. But we 
cannot draw too heavily upon this particular fact. One 
may be anti-Semitic without approving of the pillage and 
murder of Jews. 


What no one doubts may commonly be taken for prag- 
matically true, and no one, Gentile or Jew, doubts that 
there is more active anti-Semitism in present day America 
than there was, say, in 1930. No one believes that anti- 
Semitism has passed its peak, although there is much frag- 
mentary evidence that it suffered a setback after the re- 
cent German pogrom. A considerable number of conserva- 
tive Americans, who had viewed with complacency the 
ousting of Jews from public offices, universities and the 
practice of law, have been deeply shocked by the brutal 
attacks on Jewish property. Property is property, and if it 
is not sacred, what security is there in the world? But 
not too much dependence may be placed upon property 
owners’ solidarity. The strength of the feudal aristocracy 
lay in the fact that the whole class was disposed to stand 
by any members who fell into hard luck. The same thing 
is true, within limits, of the modern proletariat. But the 
strength of the propertied middle class lies in the prompt- 
ness with which it turns a cold shoulder on the disproper- 
tied. A prince of the blood remained a prince even if he 
could not command the price of a breakfast. A prince of 
industry or finance becomes nothing at all promptly upon 
his bankruptcy. The sympathy of the propertied classes of 
the democracies for the Jews who have been expropriated 
is likely to prove more touching than lasting. To be sure, 
Julius Streicher’s newly inaugurated campaign against the 
“white Jews,” wicked Aryans who are making profits such 
as every American business man hopes to make, may do 
much to emphasize interracial propertied solidarity. The 
point is one that may be reserved, for the present. 

Anti-Semitism is a social disease that, like syphilis, we 
have always had with us. Like syphilis it spares no sec- 
tion, no class. The gilded youth and the feebleminded are 
equally exposed to the infection. Not even the grand- 
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fathers are immune. Our racial body manages, however, 
to get on fairly well in spite of endemic syphilis, but it is 
always in danger of an epidemic that may prove fatal. 
Our social-political body is tolerant of a limited amount of 
anti-Semitism. But there is no one whose opinions are 
worth listening to, who does not know that a grave epi- 
demic of anti-Semitism is capable of destroying the demo- 
cratic liberal state. We have before us the example of 
Germany. Hitler could have talked himself black in the 
face on parliamentary shortcomings and the iniquity of 
the Treaty of Versailles. He had the genius to blow up 
into a flame the endemically smoldering embers of anti- 
Semitism. Every vulgar and designing scoundrel in Amer- 
ica who schemes to substitute dictatorship for democracy 
casts a greedy eye upon the potentialities of an anti- 
Semitic campaign. We who love liberal democracy, who 
have faith in its unlimited possibilities for humanity and 
civilization, are dunces if we refuse to face the menace of 
anti-Semitism, and weaklings if we fail to apply our re- 
sources to combating it. 


What Anti-Semitism Is Made Of 


LET Us TRY TO BREAK DOWN THE GENERAL PHENOMENON OF 
anti-Semitism into its main constituent elements. 

1. There is instinctive anti-alienism, which has always 
set us against unassimilated and partly assimilated mem- 
bers of our society. Four fifths of the Jews have been with 
us only since Kishineff; too many of them are only partly 
assimilated to the commanding externals of American life, 
language, dress and manners. 

2. There is the age-old antipathy on the part of the 
farmer and manual worker to the “middleman,” and the 
Jews still group themselves heavily in that class. 

3. There is the fundamentalist hatred of the Jews on 
the basis of the over simplified view that the Jews crucified 
the Christ, never amplified to a recognition that Jesus, the 
Christ, was a Jew. 

4. The business and professional hatred of the Jew as 
a redoubtable competitor. 

5. What one may call parlor anti-Semitism, boldly par- 
aded by well groomed young men of social status, who 
need to appear strong men to their women folk and know 
the passionate virtue of blood curdling sentiments. 

6. The unhappy denizens of overtame environments, 
who were happy in spy hunting during the war and de- 
sire nothing so much as conspiracies to track down now, 
“Great Jewish conspiracies.” 
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BOYCOTT the JEW! 


Who Promotes Anti-Semitism? 


THAT, IN BRIEF, IS THE ENDEMIOLOGY OF AMERICAN ANTI- 
Semitism. These are the embers the present day propa- 
ganda is blowing upon, in the hope of consuming, not the 
Jew in particular, but democracy and liberalism also. It is 
an extensive propaganda. There are about 800 organiza- 
tions in the United States carrying on a definite anti- 
Semitic propaganda. Some are nation-wide in their opera- 
tions, some regional; but most of them are one man 
shows, with a few dues paying members and small sales 
of anti-Semitic literature, meagerly maintaining a bony, 
neurotic “president,” mixed dunce and knave. The most 
important organizations are: 


The Silver Shirts 

The Defenders of the Christian Faith 
The Industrial Defense Association 

The American Nationalist Confederation 
The James True Associates 

The Knights of the White Camellia 


Also, there is the notorious “Bund,” a monstrous and 
impudent intrusion into our American life, far more 
worthy of expulsion than the half-witted bevies of “spies,” 
but which blunders so egregiously that it ought to be sub- 
sidized by the Jews. 

To this list we should add the most reckless one man 
show of the entire unsavory lot, Father Coughlin. 

It is a motley array that has been waiting for years for 
a Hitler to come and organize them into a unified power. 

Collectively they claim six million followers, and allege 
that they reach one third of the population of the United 
States by literature or personal agitation. There is no possi- 
bility of checking their claims; we may prudently assume 
that they do not understate them. Cut the claims in two: we 
still have to do with a stupendous anti-democratic activity. 
It is an activity that could not be carried on without con- 
siderable financial resources. It is not credible that these 
resources could be made up from the modest and occa- 
sional dues of the members and from sales of horrendous 
slanders at 3 or 4 cents a copy. Perhaps some part of 
Goebbels’ $20 million for foreign propaganda reaches us 
here. This is, however, not a necessary conclusion. We 
have our fair share of rich men who would be glad to help 
us to a safe and sane dictatorship, and who have never 
stopped to consider that their privileges rest on the Bill 
of Rights. 


The Appeal to Native Bigotry 


THE METHODS OF THE PROPAGANDA MAY BE SIMPLY CLASSI- 
fied. For the average timid soul, identification of the Jews 
with the Reds. For the romantic moron, the grand con- 
spiracy of the Elders of Zion. For the blasé society lady, 
the fake letter of Franklin. For the anti-New Dealer, a 
catalogue of government posts held by Jews under the 
New Deal and “proof” that obnoxious New Deal meas- 
ures were devised by Felix Frankfurter, Mordecai Ezekiel 
or Jerome Frank. For the small business man, assertions 
that the great corporations destroying him are controlled 
by Jews. For the Fundamentalist, blood ritual whisper- 
ings. For the southern gentlemen, identification of the 
Jew with Negro domination. Nothing for the parlor anti- 
Semite, who hates the Jew on his own, to the admiration 
of his women folk. 

One leaf the American anti-Semitic campaigners have 
taken out of Hitler’s “Mein Kampf,” a book otherwise 
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too deep for them. That is the technology of the lie. A 
lie will nearly always travel faster than the pursuing truth. 
If the truth appears to be gaining on the lie, a covering 
bevy of lies can be launched. The truth has never really 
run down the Elders of Zion lie, nor the bogus statement 
of Franklin. It has never scotched the lie of the prevailing 
Jewish character of the Bolshevik party in Russia. It has 
not scotched the lie that Bernard Baruch ruled the United 
States for his own profit during the World War. In fact, 
the truth is ill adapted for the function of pursuit. The 
truth is a statue. 

This is far from a reassuring picture. But wait: how 
large a proportion of the population of the United States 
is made up of the furious anti-New Dealers, the Funda- 
mentalists, the oppressed small business men, the romantic 
morons and the parlor anti-Semites? Stretch your imagina- 
tion as far as you please, it will not make a majority, or 
anywhere near it. 

Organized labor is not anti-Semitic. Whether AF of L 
or CIO, it is perfectly aware that the Jew is only a stalk- 
ing horse in the hunt aimed at organized labor. The 
farmers are not anti-Semitic. You may of course picture 
some of them in the long winter evenings, thrilling them- 
selves with the Elders of Zion, just as they thrill them- 
selves with “The Quadroon’s Revenge” or “The True Story 
of Dillinger.” But something tells the farmer that literature 
is always made up of lies. The women, save for the time- 
expired parlor heroines and the fluffy suburbanites who 
fear that a Jewish family might move into their environ- 
ment and disturb their knitting raptures, are not anti- 
Semitic. They have an instinctive sense of bunk. Scarcely 
any of the unemployed has failed to receive a leaflet. “You 
haven’t got a job. Who’s got it? A Jew. How do you like 
it?” Momentarily at least this argument gets under the 
skin, although, strange as it may seem to the comfortable, 
the unemployed stand out for their common humanity. 
But the next leaflet may damn the “Jewish” New Deal 
policy of relief. That was intended for another group, but 
literature gets mixed in a society like ours. 


Facing the Lies with American Facts 


WE HAVE TOO MUCH ANTI-SEMITISM FOR THE GOOD OF OUR 
democratic liberal state. We have not so much as to com- 
pel us to go about crying, “It can happen here, and it 
will.” True, anti-Semitism enabled Hitler to overthrow 
the German democracy. But it was a weak democracy, 
forced upon a defeated people who had never had the op- 
portunity to develop democrats, and without real demo- 
crats democracy is a mere book definition. It was a democ- 
racy sore with defeat, repeatedly humiliated and mistreated 
by the victors. German democracy was gradually strug- 
gling to its feet, and might have done so if it had not been 
afflicted with endemic anti-Semitism, which Hitler could 
fan into a flame. Given a similar situation of defeat and 
humiliation, of indemnities, inflation, the destruction of 
every hope of modest security, we could turn Nazi, too, 
and undoubtedly our designing Hitler would seize upon 
endemic anti-Semitism as a chief source of strength. 
There is no need, however, to contemplate the ultimate 
extreme of a Nazi dictatorship. Our American democracy 
is far from a finished job. We are far from having attained 
satisfactory formulae covering the relations of employer 
and employe, of city and country, of state and individual. 
We have real issues before us, issues on which honest and 
intelligent men will differ. We know well that if we can 


fight out our political campaigns on these real issues, we 
can make whatever adjustments are necessary to the evolv- 
ing requirements of the time. We can move toward a 
better state without revolutionary shock and disorder. 

The interjection of a purely fantastic and corrupt issue 
like anti-Semitism menaces this orderly evolution of our 
national life. A wise political observer has predicted that 
the outcome of the next presidential election will be de- 
termined by the Jewish question. Is that not a shocking 
idea? That we should turn aside from the great questions 
of national defense, of reconstructing our agriculture, of 
employment, of collective bargaining and minimum 
wages, of the distribution of taxation, of public health, of 
education, to split on the question whether certain persons 
may adhere to a religion that antedates Christianity and 
after all, contributed the ethics without which Christianity 
would have been a dreary superstition. 

If there are forces making for the increase in _anti- 
Semitism, so also are there forces making for its abate- 
ment. Nazi Germany, identified with anti-Semitism, is 
not gaining in popularity in this country. I have men- 
tioned the Gallup poll, with its evidence of almost uni- 
versal condemnation of the treatment of the Jews in Ger- 
many. Nazi Germany will be still less popular with us 
when she really goes out to get the “white Jews,” the 
business men who are making money, the Henry Fords 
and such. She has to go.after them sooner or later, if only 
to meet her fiscal requirements. The identification of Naz- 
ism with American conservative capitalism will retire into 
the limbo whence it came, and therewith the sinews of 
propagandist anti-Semitism will be much slackened. 

And on another side the conditions that give color to 
anti-Semitism are abating. The vast immigrant groups 
from Eastern Europe are now passing on into the third 
generation on American soil; Yiddish speech and Yiddish 
clannishness are giving way. The concentration of Jews 
in merchandising and the white-collar trades is gradually 
but surely breaking up. We have a fair beginning of a 
movement of Jews to the soil. The number of Jewish 
farmers is still undetermined, but there are certainly 16,000, 
on the whole succeeding well, and there are many stirrings 
to indicate an increasing movement to the land. A quarter 
of the union. carpenters of New York City are Jews; a 
fifth of the electrical workers; nearly half the painters and 
paper hangers; half the plasterers; nearly half the plum- 
bers and steam fitters; more than half the sheet metal 
workers. These are the union figures. The proportion of 
Jews among the non-union workers is greater—another 
story, however, that is not relevant here. The point is that 
the unhealthy concentration in commercial pursuits forced 
upon the Jew by the Old World anti-Semitism, itself oper- 
ating to intensify anti-Semitism, is gradually breaking up 
here. People still say, to be sure, “You never see a Jewish 
artisan or farmer.” Parrots will go on saying it. 

The stars in their courses were fighting against Sisera, 
but that would not have helped much if the forces of the 


Lord had not fought too, and manfully. The stars in their, 


courses are fighting against anti-Semitism in America, 
and that is the very reason why we who love our land, 
and who believe in our people, and have faith in our fu- 
ture as the richest, the most humane, the most orderly 
civilization ever created by man should fight the evil in- 
telligently and manfully. 

We cannot confront the anti-Semitic propagandist face 
to face, because he only flees, scattering lies behind him. 
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We waste our time trying to confute the parlor anti- 
Semite, because his anti-Semitism is a personal necessity. 
Besides, he is fickle in the objects of his manful hatred. 
Not many years ago it was the Catholics; not many years 
hence it will be the Nazis, as it was the “Prussians” during 
the World War. We cannot do anything directly about 
Fundamentalist anti-Semitism, but with the advance in 
the standard of living and the extension of education this 
type of anti-Semitism loses in importance. We cannot do 
much about the romantic hunger for tales of conspiracy 
like the Protocols. A good ship can make headway though 
moderately barnacled, and if our ship of state is well 
handled, these anti-Semitic barnacles will slow us very 
little. 


It Behooves Us to Do More Than Wring Our Hands 


Far MORE IMPORTANT IS THE GENERAL DISPOSITION TO VIEW 
alienism and a permanent minority position with distrust. 
Toleration in the form in which it has been taught for the 
last two hundred years is essentially a liberal doctrine. It 
derived its force from antagonism to the absolute mon- 
archy. Our present conflict is between democracy and dic- 
tatorship, and while democracy generates its own type of 
tolerance in contrast to dictatorial intolerance, the type is 
not necessarily the same as that of liberalism. The democ- 
racy has always exhibited certain reservations about per- 
sistent minority groupings. One may recall the universal 
response, at the time of the World War, to Theodore 
Roosevelt’s attacks on the “hyphenated-Americans.” 

Is there any reason why democracy should not accept 
the Jew as unqualifiedly sound material for a democratic 
polity? Fundamentally, none. Most Jews of old American 
stock are so accepted. Differences in religion have never 
counted importantly with the democracy. Nevertheless, 
there is at present a disposition to impute permanent min- 
ority characteristics to the‘'mass of the Jews. And this is 
a danger for the future. We shall see the current anti- 
Semitic wave subsiding, no doubt. But who shall say that 
in a future decade we may not be overwhelmed by a 
greater economic depression than the last, with a govern- 
ment less energetic in combating the general distress? In 
such event any weakness in our system may be disastrous, 
and latent anti-Semitism is one of the most dangerous. 

It behooves us, as good American citizens, to set about 
building a bridge of understanding between the two 
groups, Jewish and Christian. By good modern practice, 
a bridge is always begun from both sides of the river 
simultaneously. Most of the building must be done from 
the side of the Christians, who have the most to lose from 
anti-Semitism, being the more numerous group. But the 
Jews have to do some building, too. There was never a 
persecuted race that did not develop some characteristics 
that seemed to give color of justification to persecution. 
Abolish persecution and such characteristics disappear. In 
time, but in how much time? And does fate give us suffi- 
cient time? 

It is wise not to presume on fate, at least so long as 
there is something we can do ourselves. It is still open to 
us to form an engineering organization representing both 
groups, to discuss frankly, without reservations or tabus, 
ways and means for softening the edges of inter-group 
conflict, of clearing away inter-group misunderstanding. 
At least we owe it to our democratic civilization to do 
something more than denounce and wring our hands. We 
can try. 
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Freedom to End Freedom 


by ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


A brilliant rebuttal of any timid democrats who would have us 
forbid free speech to those of right or left who themselves 


would suppress it if they came to power. 


IN AN AGE OF POLITICAL PARADOX THE GREATEST OF POLITICAL 
paradoxes is provided not by the reactionaries who invent- 
ed the technique but by the liberals who detest it. Hitler 
frees provinces by conquering them. Chamberlain keeps 
peace by losing wars. Franco saves Spain for the Italians. 
But it is the liberals who declare that the only way to pre- 
serve the gentle heifer of liberalism from the Fascists is 
to shoot her through the head. 

They don’t put it that way but it comes to the same 
thing. What certain liberals now propose is that the threat 
of totalitarianism to free institutions should be met by 
limiting freedom of expression in democratic states to 
those who believe in freedom of expression and denying 
it to those who do not. [For an expression of this point 
of view see the article by Edgar Ansel Mowrer, page 83.] 
Specifically, what they propose is that the privilege of 
freedom of expression in democratic states should be de- 
nied to the Fascists and their congeners, the Communists. 

The argument runs something like this: The Fascists 
and their congeners, the Communists, who, incidentally, 
are their congeners not by choice but because the Fascists 
have imitated Communist techniques while ignoring Com- 
munist purposes, do not themselves believe in free speech. 
Therefore, they have no right to exercise free speech. 
Therefore, the state is entitled to refuse free speech to them. 
For if they are granted freedom of speech they will use 
that freedom to capture political power. And if they cap- 
ture political power they will deprive others of freedom of 
speech. And if they deprive others of freedom of speech, 
liberalism and democracy are dead. From which it follows 
that a liberal and democratic state, if it wishes to be re- 
alistic and hardheaded rather than foolish and visionary, 
will deprive both Fascists and Communists of freedom of 
speech forthwith. 

It is a persuasive argument. No one doubts that Com- 
munists and Fascists, when in a position to do so, forbid 
the expression of views other than their own, and no one 
imagines that American Fascists or American Commun- 
ists would be more tolerant than any other variety. It 
requires an exceptionally catholic imagination, perhaps, 
to imagine a Communist dictatorship in the United States, 
but it is easy to imagine what a Fascist America would 
be like. Sinclair Lewis was able to see it in his mind’s eye 
with the most prosaic literalness. A Fascist America would 
not be tolerant. Indeed, Americans being what they are, 
there is every chance that an American dictatorship would 
be even more repressive, obscurantist and bloody than any- 
thing Germany, Italy or Russia has produced. It is one 
thing to dictate to people who have never governed them- 
selves, or whose experiences in self-government have been 
brief and footling—people as congenitally subservient and 
orderly and obedient and patient as the subjects of the 
old European autocracies. It is quite another thing to at- 
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tempt to dictate to people whose notion of government is 
a postofiice building, a revenue agent and the Marine 
Band over the radio on the Fourth of July. 


The Error of the Nervous Liberals 


THE NERVOUS LIBERALS ARE CERTAINLY RIGHT, THEREFORE, IN 
asserting that American Fascists or Communists, if they 
came to power, would suppress the publication of all opin- 
ion other than their own. They have done so abroad and 
they would do so here. Newspapers in Germany, Italy and 
Russia are so obviously house organs for the regime that 
no one in or out of the dictatorships reads them for any- 
thing but the light they may or may not shed on the 
regime’s spoken or unspoken intentions. The same thing 
is true of other forms of communication. The Nazi burn- 
ing of the books is the characteristic expression of the 
Fascist attitude toward art; and even the Russians, who 
can hardly be dropped into the same category, have pro- 
vided unforgettable examples of artistic intolerance. An 
American dictator who discouraged all American music 
not based on Swanee River or Alexander’s Ragtime Band 
or Boola-Boola would merely be emulating the Russian 
dictator who violently attacked the distinguished composer 
Dniitry Shostakovich in the official newspapers for “leftist 
stress of ugliness,” for destroying harmony, and melody 
and for sympathy with the bourgeois heroine of his opera 
“Lady Macbeth of Minsk” while granting a flattering 
interview to Dzerzhinsky, the composer of an insipid pa- 
triotic opera based on Cossack folk-tunes and entitled 
“Quiet Flows the Don.” 

It follows that the liberals who would deprive Com- 
munists and Fascists of the right of free speech are thor- 
oughly justified in asserting that the Communists and the 
Fascists would have no just cause to complain. People who 
lay claim to a right only in order to destroy it may fairly be 
charged with hypocrisy. And hypocrisy, despite the efforts 
of the British Tories to give it international standing and 
diplomatic repute, is still one of the less attractive human 
characteristics. 

But the argument of the nervous liberals does not end 
with proof that the Fascist and Communist concern for 
civil liberties is pure hypocrisy. It moves on to draw de- 
ductions as to the proper policy of the democratic state. 
And it is precisely there, in that transition from the moral 
standing of the parties to the proper policy of the state, 
that the persuasiveness of their argument leaves them. It 
is precisely in the argument that because the advocates of 
dictatorship have no right to claim freedom of expression, 
therefore freedom of expression should be denied them, 
that the fundamental liberal paradox appears. 

For this transition is what the lawyers call a complete 
nonsequitur. Its end has nothing to do with its beginning. 
And the reason its end has nothing to do with its begin- 
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ning is that its beginning and its end 
are joined by an assumption that should 
not be made. That assumption is the 
assumption that the right of freedom 
of expression in a liberal democracy 
is nothing more than a privilege 
granted by the state to the citizen for 
the citizen’s private profit and satisfac- 
tion. Only on that assumption is it 
possible to argue that because a group 
of citizens do not deserve, or have 
ceased to deserve, or have not the right 
to demand, freedom of expression, there- 
fore the state can and should refuse 
them freedom of expression. 


Rights, Not Privileges, of Free 
Expression 


HisroricALLY IT MAY BE TRUE THAT THE 
right of free speech, and the rest of the 
rights guaranteed by such instruments 
as the American Bill of Rights, were 
wrung from autocratic monarchs as 
grants of privilege. But nothing could 
be further from the truth than the supposition that these 
rights are still mere privileges in a modern liberal democ- 
racy. In American constitutional theory the right of free- 
dom of expression was thought of as a “natural right” and 
the only effect of the first amendment was to forbid Congress 
to abridge it. The implication is very clear that the right 
antedated the constitution. Today, when “natural rights” 
are no longer in favor it is still true that freedom of ex- 
pression antedates the constitution. And for a very good 
reason. A liberal democracy, such as the American democ- 
racy is supposed to be, would be unthinkable without that 
right and without the other personal liberties commonly 
grouped with it. So far is it from being true that the 
right is a privilege granted by the state, that the opposite 
is the case. The right is one of the basic conditions prece- 
dent to the existence of the state in the form in which the 
state exists. It may be—it is at least arguable—that the 
liberties of the Bill of Rights could exist in some other 
state than a liberal democracy. But it is certain that a lib- 
eral democracy could not exist without the liberties of 
the Bill of Rights. Popular government without them 
would be worse than a farce. It would be an impossibility. 
Unless the people of a self-governing society can assemble 
freely and speak their minds freely and criticize their gov- 
ernment freely, self-government cannot exist. 

It is therefore highly misleading to talk about these lib- 
erties as though they were privileges granted by the state 
and had the attributes of privileges. A privilege granted 
by the state to the citizens for their private profit could of 
course be withdrawn without injury to any but the citi- 
zens deprived. It could be withdrawn in whole or in part. 
More importantly, it could be withdrawn from one group 
while still permitted to another. But a right which is one 
of the foundations of the kind of society on which the 
state must depend for its own existence cannot be with- 
drawn in this way. And above all it may not be withdrawn 
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Fritz Kuhn gives the Nazi salute to his Bund followers in New Jersey 


from one section of that society while left in the enjoy- 
ment of another section of that society. For one of the 
characteristics—one of the observed, habitual, realistic char- 
acteristics—of such rights as this is that they must exist 
generally within clearly formulated and universally applica- 
ble limits if they are to exist at all. Nothing is more certain 
than the fact that the restriction of the right of freedom of 
expression to those holding certain beliefs, and its denial 
to those holding other beliefs, would sooner or later destroy 
the right for those holding any belief. The very essence of 
the right is that it should be effective against majorities 
and that it should protect the most unpopular opinions. 
To set up one political exception is to set up all political 
exceptions. And so even though the exception is phrased 
in terms of the right itself. It is as dangerous to deny the 
right of free speech to those who do not believe in free 
speech as to deny that right to those who do not believe 
in war or Herbert Hoover or fundamentalist Baptist 
biology. 


THE ONE CERTAIN AND FIXED POINT IN THE ENTIRE DISCUSSION 
is this: that freedom of expression is guaranteed to the 
citizens of a liberal democracy not for the pleasure of the 
citizens but for the health of the state. It makes no con- 
siderable difference whether those who enjoy the right of 
freedom of expression wish to enjoy it or whether they 
do not. It does not even matter that they would gladly 
destroy the right if they could. What does matter is that 
the right should exist and that it should exist in form of 
right, equally available to all. For unless it exists, and un- 
less it exists in such terms, the kind of state which is built 
upon its existence can no longer be maintained. 

As a practical matter, therefore, the proposal of the ner- 
vous liberals comes down to this: that the liberal democ- 
racies should protect themselves against dictatorship by 
an act of mayhem which might very easily become an act 
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Communists give the clenched fist salute at their convention in New York 


of suicide. They should protect themselves against the 
loss of the priceless right of free inquiry and free expres- 
sion by themselves infecting that right with death. They 
should protect themselves against the burning of the books 


by starting a fire to which books will almost certainly 
be fed. 


Not Till Actual Treason— 


THIs FACT SHOULD BE BORNE IN MIND WHEN THE SUPPORTERS 
of this proposal talk about the extremity of the Fascist 
danger and urge the voters to be “realistic.” The dangers 
of fascism do most certainly exist. The Fascists, as we are 
continually told, need win only one election to win all 
elections whereas the democrats must win every election 
to win any other. But though these dangers exist they are 
less fatal than the danger proposed by way of remedy. 
For once the right of free expression has been mutilated 
from within, the eventual death of liberalism is inevitable, 
whereas so long as the danger outside in the street remains 
outside, it may perhaps be avoided. The fact that Hitler 
was able to use the fifteen-year-old Weimar constitution to 
destroy the Weimar constitution does not mean that an 
American Coughlin or Long or whatever could use the 
one-hundred-and-fifty-year-old American constitution in 
the same way. America is not Germany. The Americans 
are not the Germans. And being warned by history we are 
not altogether unarmed. 

It is that circumstance which the nervous liberals leave 
out of account. They do not consider that the classic 
American doctrine of freedom of speech recognizes a 
somewhat blurred but neverthless legible causative relation 
between speech and action, and permits the state to defend 
itself from treason not after treasonable speech has turned 
into action, but before. They do not consider, further, that 
the existence of a constitutionally guaranteed right of free- 
dom of expression strengthens rather than weakens the 
hands of the state in dealing with other practices danger- 


ous to free institutions. The constitu- 
tional guarantees of personal liberty and 
republican government in the United 
States do not mean that private armies 
and private uniforms and all the rest of 
the chicanery employed by the Nazis 
could not be suppressed in this country. 
On the contrary they mean they could 
be, and with the full power of the 
government. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
necessary weapons for the defense of 
liberal democracy against the advocates 
of dictatorship in the United States al- 
ready exist, without mutilating the one 
or imitating the other. The present po- 
lice power exercised under present court 
decisions should enable a people devoted 
to democracy to protect their democ- 
racy; and the present control of radio, 
- movies and the press should enable the 
Acme defenders of the existing order to talk 
at least as loud as those who would 
replace the existing order with some- 
thing else. The only doubtful element is not the arma- 
ment for defense but the will for defense. And it is here 
that the weakness, not to say the mischievousness, of the 
proposal to deny freedom of expression to the Commun- 
ists and Fascists becomes most obvious. 


Faith in the People Dispels Fear 


THE WILL TO DEFEND DEMOCRACY DEMANDS A BELIEF IN 
democracy. And belief in democracy demands that democ- 
racy should be a way of life with future and unachieved 
objectives such as men can continue to desire. 

If the democracy to be defended is merely the status 
quo which the great corporations and the reactionary 
newspapers call democracy when they shout for its de- 
fense, then the belief will be cool and the will feeble. 

If, however, the democracy to be defended is a future 
democracy, a true democracy which will admit the failures 
of this democracy and set them straight—if the democracy 
to be defended is a free man’s way of dealing with a free 
man’s evils in order to create a free man’s world, then the 
will to defend and protect that democracy will be strong 
enough to sweep over any challenge. But that kind of will 
and that kind of belief are not achieved by refusing to per- 
mit democracy to be attacked. To refuse to permit democ- 
racy to face attack is to turn democracy into the status quo 
and freeze it in a form in which only a small minority can 


believe. 


DeEMocraTIC BELIEF IN DEMOCRACY, AND THE POPULAR WILL 
to defend it, are achieved only by permitting democracy 
to face any attack, however slanderous, however murder- 
ous, answering the proposals of the attackers with such 
proposals as a democracy can make. Those who believe 
in democracy because they believe in the people will have 
no fear of the outcome. Those who believe in democracy 
for another reason may very well fear but their fears 
will be irrelevant. 
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Good Business 


by DOROTHY CANFIELD 


There were single years when more newcomers arrived at Ellis 


Island than all who set foot on our shores in colonial times. But 


the spirit of Plymouth Rock lives again today in the slender com- 


panies of men, women, children—Jewish, Catholic and Prot- 


estant—who, once more, seek refuge in the New World. There 


is a surprise for us in the cast of characters and the gifts they 


bring, as seen through the eyes of this Kansan-Vermonter. 


ONE MORNING LAST MONTH I MADE THE ROUNDS OF A NUM- 
ber of refugee committees in New York City. I had wanted 
to see for myself who these émigrés were of whom I had 
heard so much. In each waiting room where they were 
sitting in dignified suspense I discovered the same thing. 
These men and women look so exactly like any of us any- 
where, so like the people I had just left in the lobby of my 
hotel, that it was with astonishment I noticed the signs on 
the walls were in a foreign language. Immeasurably dif- 
ferent from the Europearis who used to wait on Ellis Is- 
land benches for the end of immigration formalities, 
shawls and skull caps on their heads, big bundles of house- 
hold goods tied up in bedding by their sides. 

A hard-headed and successful business man of my ac- 
quaintance was asked in my hearing the other day what 
he thought about letting in refugees now dashing them- 
selves against the almost closed doors of our immigration 
rules. I winced, thinking I knew what, as a “practical 
man,” he would answer. For he is a very practical man; 
one of those who “do not believe in charity.” But I was 
wrong. This was what as a practical man—and with some 
heat at what he evidently considered the utter foolishness 
of the question—he did answer: 


Let them in! Of course! Why should we be such fools as to 
miss taking advantage of this tremendous stroke of luck. 

They have in their brains exactly the skill in industrial or- 
ganization which this country needs to develop its resources 
into prosperity for all. Far from taking away from us any part 
of our national wealth, they will by their trained intelligence 
and practiced experience greatly increase the sum total of 
what is to be shared by all. 

Europe has expensively trained them in fine schools, given 
them years of irreplaceably valuable practical experience, has 
at no expense to us brought them to a high degree of produc- 
tive ability of exactly the kind we need. If we show the most 
ordinary good sense, we can reap a rich harvest which Europe 
has sown and cultivated for us. 


IN ALL THE FIELDS OF HUMAN ACTIVITY OUTSIDE BUYING AND 


selling and manufacturing, everybody (yes, even that great 


dumb shortsighted “everybody” who proverbially cannot 
see beyond his own'nose) has been vividly aware of the 
obvious truth of this plain saying. Even he who runs at top 


speed as he reads can hardly pick up a daily tabloid with- 


out seeing yet another news item about a contribution of 
golden value made to science, medicine, education, the 
arts, human learning, by one of our new citizens, or citizens- 
to-be. Once in so often a chronicler tries to draw up a list 
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of the great personalities in music, art, literature, research, 
medicine, whom the tornado of dictatorship has blown 
from their comely and useful life in Europe into the 
United States, and to set down the most brilliant of their 
services to the common good on this side of the Atlantic. 
But the list is always incomplete because almost every day 
brings a new name, a new unique contribution: one day 
it is Thomas Mann, the next day the doctor with a device 
which will make it infinitely more possible for all our 
doctors from now on to save their patients from the long 
slow deadly torture of cancer of the stomach; one day we 
hear that the adored Toscanini is to be one of us; the day 
after we learn of the presence in our midst of the group 
of famous German savants of the International Institute of 
Social Research, formerly of Frankfurt, who are now carry- 
ing on at Columbia University their searching, thorough 
attempts to integrate all that we know of the social sciences 
into an understanding of human society, an understanding 
which may save the human future. We are fairly swamped 
under the pouring-out of artistic and intellectual riches 
from this huge Horn of Plenty. We blink, we rub our 
eyes, we say feebly: “Aren’t you talking about that fine 
University in Exile, made up of distinguished scholars? It 
doesn’t seem possible that there is yet another group of 
brilliant European savants carrying on here!” We think of 
Chancellor Bruening, statesman and sage, and Professor 
Salvemini, fine flowering of European learning, at Har- 
vard; and Borgese, brilliant, poetic, creative, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Reflecting that we just happen to know 
personally of them, and that there is hardly an institution 
of learning in our country which is not profiting by the 
backwash from the dirty doings in Europe, we really hold 
our heads in astonishment. 


YEs, THIS MUCH WE KNOW OF THE TREASURE THE EMIGRES ARE 
bringing us. Because its splendor is so great it cannot be 
hidden, this much is read in his country newspaper by the 
farmer or the small-town citizen or the city reader of the 
tabloids, whose father, perhaps in the Ku Klux Klan, was 
told to hate Catholics, Jews and Negroes; whose grand- 
father in the APA was told to hate Roman Catholics in 
general; whose great-grandfathers, in the 1840s, were in- 
cited to hate Irish Catholics in particular. The noble light 
of the great names in the arts and in the professions of 
these new citizens of our country shines out in radiance 
even into the far and dark corners of our big sprawling 
country. Such great names “are news” in the newspaper 
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sense and so get continuous and favorable publicity. 

But there are other dark corners that need lighting up, 
and by no means only in remote corners of the country. 
In our own cherished brains, yours and mine, superior peo- 
ple though we think ourselves, there are corners dark in 
ignorance, dusty with idiotic prejudice. And what we need 
to light them is practical good sense of which that busi- 
ness man gave his’ questioner a dose. We can see—yes, 
who cannot—what a doctor gives to our future, who brings 
a new saving help in a terrible disease of the stomach. We 
can see that in feeding and lodging and clothing such a 
man we are getting back from him infinitely—in the literal 
meaning of the word “infinitely’—more than we give. But 
we are still capable of saying and thinking, thick-witted 
and ignorant of the most obvious mechanisms of the so- 
ciety of our time: “But there aren’t jobs enough to go 
‘round, now. If we let in these new people, they'll take the 
work away from good Americans. We better save, our 
jobs for our own folks.” You’ve heard that said in the last 
week, you know you have. Maybe you said it yourself. 
Even if you didn’t, it’s pretty certain that you did not leap, 
between laughter and exasperation, to refute the really 
idiotic economic fallacy so simple-mindedly stated. You 
did not say as you might have: “Carry that conception of 
economic life out to its logical conclusion, and it would be 
stated this way, wouldn’t it? One man alone on this con- 
tinent would be in fine shape because he would have every- 
thing there was for himself. But let one other man arrive 
and he would take away from the first man half of every- 
thing he had. Who is fool enough not to see the obvious 
fact that two men together could make themselves im- 
measurably more comfortable, richer and more secure than 
one man?” 


The Story ‘of an Exiled Manufacturer 


Bur RATHER THAN ANALOGIES AND FIGURES OF SPEECH WHAT 
is needed to cure the shortsightedness of people who talk 
about the refugees “taking away jobs from our own peo- 
ple” is factual information about the kind of people the 
great majority of the refugees are, and what—already— 
they are doing for our industrialized country. That kind 
of information is not news, in the newspaper sense, and so 
does not get country-wide publicity. Indeed it gets no 
publicity at all, except an occasional news item in a local 


newspaper, to the effect that: 


The old Hart and Warren building is to be reopened as a box factory 
under the management of Mr. Rudolph G. Busch, formerly of Germany. 
About sixty men will find employment in the business. It is hoped this num- 
ber will soon be greater.” 


A transposition of course. The name is not Busch and the 
factory is not going to make boxes—the terror of the Ger- 
man secret police is so great among these new citizens of 
ours that they dread to have any news of their doings get 
back to Germany, because it may mean more suffering 
and torture for the old mother or the helpless grandfather 
still there. 

But under a name which is not his, and with a busi- 
ness other than his real one, it is safe to set down the chain 
of events which took Mr. Busch from his large factory in 
an industrial suburb of Berlin to set the wheels in motion 
in the little factory in the small town in northern Indiana. 
It is so typical of a host of such stories that it can stand for 
all of their kind. He and his wife and their children and 
two of the four grandparents were pillars of the local 
Protestant Church in the Berlin suburb. Two of the 
grandparents—Mr. Busch’s father and mother—both now 
dead, had Jewish blood. At almost the speed with which 
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one scene in a movie dissolves into another, to an accom- 
paniment of horrifying indignities and brutalities, their 
home, their business, their money, all their possessions 
were taken from them. Mrs. Busch had a widowed sister 
living in Indiana, and this alone enabled them to fight 
their way through all the thicket of red-tape difficulties of 
getting papers to come to the United States. They landed, 
determined whatever else happened not to be a burden 
to the Indiana sister. They had the clothes on their backs 
and in their suitcases, and a very few dollars in a lean 
purse. Everything else had been snatched away, even her 
grandmother’s lace collar which Mrs. Busch had put into 
her handbag to take along as sole link with their family 
past, even the gold medal given Mr. Busch for his inven- 
tion of an important manufacturing device. 

No, not everything else. They brought some things of 
which not the most rigorously and humiliating stripping 
and searching at the frontiers could deprive them: the ex- 
cellently thorough, specialized and experienced knowledge 
in Mr. Busch’s head of how to manufacture boxes (it 
wasn’t boxes, remember, but something else as commonly 
needed), the beautiful skill in music at the end of Mrs. 
Busch’s fingers, and the vigor, vitality and courage of their 
personalities. Of these priceless treasures, fine fruit of the 
civilization of the older Germany, the new Germany made 
a free gift to America. 

America was slow to appreciate this gift. Landed in 
New York the Busches lived through some dreary months 
of a kind of Hades of poverty, a fumbling search for work, 
snatching at whatever employment the hard-pressed refu- 
gee committees could find for them. Mrs. Busch got a 
job as scrubwoman, plunging her pianist’s fingers deep 
into pails of soapsuds; the oldest daughter, a fourteen- 
year-old girl, got her food and lodging in return for taking 
care of a professor’s little children. Mr. Busch got work on 
the night shift of a printing establishment. The sister, 
writing anxiously from Indiana, “Are you all right? Do 
let me know how you are getting on,” chanced to men- 
tion among other general news in a letter the disused fac- 
tory, the unemployed workers sadly kicking their heels 
in idleness, the wheels of the small town running down, 
running down. 

Mr. Busch knows how to make boxes out of an inex- 
pensive material by a process not yet brought to this coun- 
try. One more spasm of collective effort on the part of the 
refugee committee, its financial advisers, Mr. Busch, the 
sister, the chamber of commerce of the Indiana town—and 
the little news item appears in a local newspaper. What 
it does not say is that the carefully trained Busch children, 
attending the local public schools, set an example of man- 
nerliness, musical skill and earnest, impassioned eagerness 
to learn which makes them invaluable pacemakers, stimu- 
lating and stirring, such as that little inland school has 
never had. It does not set down that the Busches became 
pillars of the local Presbyterian Church. Nor does it men- 
tion—because it does not guess it—the way in which Mrs. 
Busch’s accomplished piano-playing begins to raise the 
level of musical appreciation all around her. 


Some Refugees You May Have Met 


THIs Is WHAT HAPPENS WHEN THINGS GO WELL, WHEN THE 
wheel of chance runs smoothly, for alas! so far pure luck, 
not intelligent purpose still rules in this field, vital to the 
development and prosperity of our country though it is. 
By such good luck as this, many an émigré already, in the 
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incredibly few years since the beginning of dictatorship in 
Europe, by highly trained specialized skill and knowledge 
of advanced processes of manufacturing and business, has 
opened up new possibilities in the use of our vast national 
resources which have given employment to twenty, thirty, 
fifty Americans for every refugee. 

The best thing that can happen—and it does—is to have 
a refugee fit into a need in our American life so special 
that we are not aware of it. Such is the story of a brilliant 
young physician who, on Hitler’s coming to power, left 
Berlin and went to Yugoslavia to practise, learning to 
speak, read and write the Croatian language, an extraordi- 
nary feat. When his successful new career was broken by 
the appearance of anti-Semitism around him, he set out 
resolutely for America, and is now learning English. But, 
here is the point, his purpose is to settle in some settlement 
of Croatian workingmen, and work among them, ignor- 
ing the poor material returns which are all he can expect 
in such practise. Is there anything but pure gain for every- 
body in our country, in such a life? 

Here is another story, illustrating the scattering of the 
seeds of culture which always goes on with such a dis- 
persal of superior and highly trained people: an Austrian 
musician and his wife (an actress), arriving with no 
money and no prospects, went out to a town in the Mid- 
dlewest for a visit, which was to be short, with a relative. 
The husband, finding musical leadership needed, began 
to help with a highschool band, with a church choir, or- 
ganized a town chorus with those of the citizens who 
loved to sing but had been playing bridge because the 
road to cardplaying was open through organizations al- 
ready existing, but not to choral singing. His wife, acting 
on a kindred professional instinct, encountered a group 
of amateurs beginnnig to rehearse for a play, coached them 
with such success that they formed a drama club, gave a 
pageant with her help, got the children together for a 
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singing comedy, gave a mystery play. 
The cultural life of the region wid- 
ened before their very eyes. When 
the time came for the departure of 
the exiles, the town just could not 
spare them. And there they are now, 
in a home of their own, displacing 
no one, adding greatly to the color 
and warmth and pleasure of the life 
of their new community. 

Here are three brothers, men of 
character and experience, arriving in 
New York, with a suitcase apiece. 
By great good fortune, part of their 
capital had been invested in Eng- 
land; hence was available here. In 
less than a year they kindled the fires 
in three dark, empty factories in 
small towns, starting up the manu- 
facture of—well, call it clothes-pins— 
to the accompaniment of new oppor- 
tunities for employment of the towns’ 
wage earners disheartened by long 
idleness. 

From time to time a refugee ap- 
pears who has, safe inside his head, 
an expert knowledge of certain se- 
crets used in the fine German dyeing 
establishments, as yet unknown here. 
Let your imagination play cheerfully for a moment over 
the possibilities implied in such cases for the expansion 
and development of commercial chemistry. in this country, 
so vital to our standing in the world markets. 

Naturally one of the great difficulties of the situation is 
that most of the refugees land in one city. Much of the 
work of the refugee agencies, toiling night and day in 
bare offices to cope with this flood so full of fruitful possi- 
bilities for our culture, our business, our education, is to 
open the doors of opportunity in smaller cities, more like 
the old home towns where the newcomers lived in Europe. 
This is one of the most vital needs for the émigrés, and 
for us, and it is one in which nearly everyone of us outside 
of New York can be of use.The figures show that resettle- 
ments of this kind in smaller inland cities have a remark- 
able success, Of those thus sent out of New York half have 
been able to continue in the situation where they were 
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first placed; almost half have, managing 
themselves, moved to new work where 
they are permanently established. 


Immigrants All 


HERE IS WHERE OUR PERSONAL, INDIVIDUAL 
help can count most. And the best of our 
traditions prepare us for such usefulness, 
for although we have a black and bad 
American tradition of KKK and APA 
intolerance, we have to offset it a fine 
tradition, uniquely American, of pride in 
our Huguenot, Pilgrim, Quaker refugee 
ancestors and a later tradition of appre- 
ciation of what the highly civilized Ger- 
man refugees of 1848 did for our young 
country. 

It is a platitude of our period to say 
that in the United States the pioneer 
phase is over, that the doors of the fron- 
tier are closed, once for all. Our fore- 
fathers went out, axe on shoulder, to the 
undertaking they euphemistically called 
“conquering” the continent. It is now 
“conquered” and needs civilizing, and 
finer, keener, more accurate tools than 
axes are needed for that great work. It 
is exactly at this moment, at this turn in our road, that 
Europe pours out on our shores not agricultural workers 
used to hand labor, not illiterate ditch-diggers to become 
public charges because here great machines dig the ditches, 
but precisely the skilled, educated, specially trained experi- 
enced workers we need to help us advance in the path 
open to us. Book designers from the finest printing estab- 
lishments abroad whose work has always been better than 
American, workers in fur bringing heretofore secret pro- 
cesses which revolutionize that industry and give employ- 
ment to hundreds of Americans, manufacturers of—but I 
am forgetting the horrified plea for silence and anonymity 
which goes up from these terrorized victims as they look 
back at those of their family circle still threatened by the 
boots of the Storm Troopers. 


It is unthinkable that a people with our practical good 
sense, to say nothing of the warm hearts we Americans 
are proud to claim, should continue to let blind chance 
rule in a movement of such importance to our nation, 
should leave the enormous task—for it is enormous, we 
must understand that—of directing these newcomers into 
the right places and occupations in the hands of a 
few hastily organized, understaffed, underfinanced (in- 
deed scarcely financed at all), desperately toiling emerg- 
ency relief committees in a few of our cities. We have 
shown over and over an ability which has astonished the 
world for rapidly coordinating our forces when con- 
fronted with flood, earthquakes, fire, hurricane, war. It is 
not to be believed that when the emergency pours out on 
our land seeds of priceless value to our nation we will not 
bestir ourselves to plant them in soil where they will grow. 

For they will not grow in brambles or on stony wastes 
or in deserts. The heartbreaking cases, all too many of 
them, of émigrés who have not had good luck but bad, 
show us the insanely tragic waste that will follow neglect 
to take advantage of our opportunity. These refugees are 
human, and being highly organized, they are sensitive. 
They have been through, most of them, frightfully har- 
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rowing experiences—like people suddenly set upon by a 
band of scalping Apaches and barely escaped with their 
lives. If to that shock is added too hard an ordeal in the 
new country at the beginning of their lives here, too much 
poverty, hardship, hopelessness and utterly unsuitable 
work, why their mainsprings will snap—whose would 
not?—and they will become useless flotsam and driftwood. 
And, entirely apart from natural decently human feeling 
—the loss is ours. Toscanini forced to earn his living by 
washing dishes in a hash-house would be no more (prob- 
ably less) useful than any moron, and really would “keep 
an American out of a job.” Toscanini at his right work, 
gives employment to hundreds of Americans, and floods 
our country with new beauty. 


Some Rules for Us Earlier Arrivals 


To ENSURE SAVING AT LEAST A DECENT PROPORTION OF EMIGRES 
to health and usefulness to America, what is needed is 
that everyone of us should consider himself a volunteer 
member of an emergency relief committee, governing this 
committee of one by some such elementary rules as these: 


1. No case of exploitation of the distress of the émigrés 
allowed when I can prevent it. For since we are all human 
and since shortsighted greed is, alas, a very human trait, 
we must look out for the temptation, mean and ignoble 
as it is, to get more than we pay for by taking advantage 
of defenselessness. The relief committees always have plenty 
of letters from people who would be glad to get high grade 
domestic servants and office employes for much less pay 
than is current around them. To permit this kind of thing 
would really, of course, do exactly the harm to our Ameri- 
can working people which is denounced—often by the very 
men and women attempting thus to profit by human 
misery. 

2. Let’s take special precautions against Ku Klux Klan 
barbarism, plainly one of the evil traditions of our country 
which has so many fine traditions. Knowing beforehand 
that America has a bad record of ignorant and brutal 
treatment of people of other races (Continued on page 166) 
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The Springs of Democracy — 


by ALPHEUS THOMAS MASON 


A political scientist’s refreshing draught of confidence in the 


American process—in the temper of our democracy no less 


than in its institutions. Grounded on the conviction that citizens 


themselves have as great a task as government. 


PRESENT DAY POLITICAL THINKING IS PERVADED BY THE NOTION 
that democracy is at some crossroad or other; that men 
must choose, and choose quickly, between antagonistic 
authoritarian systems—communism or fascism. I submit 
that Americans are not driven to make any such grim de- 
cision; that we are not confronted with the hard “either/ 
or”: predatory individualism on the one hand; predatory 
statism on the other. Believers in democracy must seek 
another way, since these systems mean collectivism; all 
place control of our economic and social life in the hands 
of a few and, in so doing, lose sight of basic principles in 
the democratic creed. 


Democracy is truly pragmatic both in ethics and politics, 
in questions of right and wrong, in matters concerning 
what is good policy and what is bad. Holding that “the 
wisest are but blind guides,” it maintains, with Justice 
Holmes, that truth is the power of thought to get itself 
accepted in the competition of the market of ideas. When 
men, high and low, are allowed to seek it in their own 
way, and under conditions that do not defeat their effort or 
that of others, truth becomes a resultant from conflict of 
interest and from divergency of points of view. 

Sound public policy, like truth, is distilled from discus- 
sion, debate, compromise. Obviously such matters as wages, 
hours and profits cannot be determined with the exactitude 
of pure science; these are all subjects for human judgment 
and discretion. Being relative and beyond the possibility 
of foreseen precision, they ought not to be settled by mo- 
nopolists, political or economic, but by bargaining, com- 
petition, compromise among all parties concerned in a 
balanced society. Thus democracy places less emphasis on 
the specific answers given and the solutions reached than 
on the process by which decisions are made and policies 
enacted. The democrat sees “intimate connection between 
freedom of enterprise and freedom of discussion.” The 
great enemy of both is monopoly. . 


Democracy Is a Way of Life 


DEMOCRACY, THEREFORE, REQUIRES APPROPRIATE TEMPER NO 
less than appropriate institutions. The spirit of democracy 
must pervade human relations deeply and widely or else 
the most essential instruments of popular government be- 


come ineffective. Consider, for example, how in dictatorial. 


plebiscites, so prevalent in times of trouble, the balloting 
process is perverted so as to destroy the last vestige of 
democracy. Such fantastic practice serves to indicate that 
the essence of universal suffrage is not voting or decision 
by mathematical majorities. What must prevail in a democ- 
racy is not so much the “will of the people” identified by 
a majority or even by unanimous vote but reason and the 
weight of argument, leading to judgments in which the 
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minority can willingly acquiesce. Whether this end is 
achieved will depend far more on the spirit motivating 
such devices than on the devices themselves. The ways of 
democracy are not so simple, so brutally direct as those of 
fascism or communism. No opposition means no democ- 
racy. There must be opportunity to test conclusions, as 
well as a desire to hear the other side, a chance to be per- 
suaded as well as endeavor to persuade. 

All this requires time—time for argument to run the 
length and breadth of the land so that reason and discus- 
sion can bring about that union of mind so essential to 
orderly stable government. As Bryce remarked fifty years 
ago: “When Americans say, as they often do, that they 
trust to time, they mean that they trust to reason, to the 
generally sound moral tone of the multitude, to a shrewd- 
ness which after failures and through experiments learns 
what is the true interest of the majority and finds that this 
interest coincides with the teachings of morality.” Here, 
then, are the earmarks of democracy and of the democratic 
process: plurality of ideas represented by a multiplicity of 
parties, the free play of discussion, conciliation and com- 
promise on the widest possible front—local, state, and 
national, in industry, labor and finance. 

Democracy’s great virtue, also its shortcoming when 
measured by totalitarian standards, is that its work begins 
where the problem it faces begins—with the individual. 
There is definite correlation between method and goal. 
Both mean freedom. Unlike totalitarian regimes, democ- 
racy has no shining goal whatever unless it be the social 
development of man by such human participation and 
self-inspired activity as popular government requires from 
us all. As de Tocqueville expressed it: “Whether you wish 
democracy or absolutism depends on what is wanted of 
society and government.” As to popular government, he 
adds, “Democracy does not give the people the most skilful 
government, but it produces what the ablest governments 
are frequently unable to create; namely, an all-pervading 
and restless activity, a superabundant force, and an energy 
which is inseparable from it, and which may, however un- 
favorable circumstances may be, produce wonders.” De 
Tocqueville realized, as did John Stuart Mill, that gov- 
ernment is much more than “a set of organized arrange- 
ments for public business”; it is also “a great influence 
acting on the human mind.” 


The Case for Self-Government 


‘THE CASE FOR DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT RESTS ON TWO MAIN 
propositions: First, each individual is the only safe guar- 
dian of his own rights and interests. Wherever power 
resides in any exclusive class, there is always danger that 
such a class will sacrifice the welfare of others to its own. 
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In proportion as any group is excluded from the councils 
where public questions are debated, the interest of those 
excluded runs the risk of being overlooked. And even if 
the interests of all be specifically taken into account, they 
are certainly seen with eyes other than of the persons 
directly concerned. 

Second, active and wide participation is necessary not 
only for self-protection, but also because of the moral in- 
struction and human development it entails. For democ- 
racy rests on the belief 
that men achieve durable 
results by their own hands 
alone; that general pros- 
perity is always propor- 
tionate to the energy ex- 
pended by the individual 
for his own good and that 
of the community; that a 
nation is but the sum total 
of the potential capacities, 
talents and virtues of its 
citizens; that government 
policies are good or bad 
in proportion as they 
stimulate human desire 
for freedom and individ- 
ual achievement. Because 
of these fundamentals 
democracy’s success must 
not be judged, as it so 
often is, merely by means 
of rating sheets which 
score the varying effective- 
ness with which it does 
the work of governing, 


another time conservative and obstructive, sometimes posi- 
tive and creative, and never altogether democratic. Even 
the political label, “individualism,” describes our politics 
only if one thinks of the term in quotation marks. Jefferson 
summed up our creed in the Declaration of Independence: 
“That all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving 
their just power from the 
consent of the governed.” 
Herein Jefferson affirmed 
our respect for human 
dignity, our belief that all 
men should enjoy equal 
opportunity to realize 
their God-given capaci- 
ties, our conviction that 
government is not an end 
in itself but merely an in- 
strument for the better 
protection and enjoyment 
of individual rights. For 
all these principles indi- 
vidualism is the common 
taproot. 

Individualism shows it- 
self first in our history 
as distrust of government, 
particularly as it af 
fects freedom of speech, 
thought, press, religion, 
property. Government in 
all its aspects—executive, 


but also “by what it makes 
of its citizens . by 
its tendency to improve 
or deteriorate the people 
themselves.” Thus and 
thus only democracy 
stands or falls. 

Even on the score of 
efficiency the odds may well be in democracy’s favor—at 
least until politics makes greater advance toward becoming 
a science. After long observation of government in action 
one of our greatest democrats “began to see that many 
things sanctioned by expert opinion and denounced by 
popular opinion were wrong.” That is why democracy 
puts its faith in the people’s collective good sense as afford- 
ing the best method for determining which social value 
at any given time is to be preferred. Skeptical of man’s 
infallibility, the true democrat is instinctively aware of 
Edmund Burke’s remark: “Political arrangement, as it is 
a work for social ends, is to be only wrought by social 
means.” This, of course, involves unending search for the 
points of equilibrium, for balance between conflicting so- 
cial desires. A more stable society should result from this 
effort, but there can be no cessation of change. The equi- 
librium must be reached anew for each specific problem 
in each specific situation, which means that all democracies, 
including our own, viewed historically, must be described 
and not defined. 

No catchword can adequately define our own political 
tradition. At one time it is revolutionary and negative, at 
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American eagle as he is about to capitulate to overseas symbols 


legislators, administrators 
—is suspect among us. 
Yet for protection of our 
civil rights we have been 
peculiarly unwilling to 
rely on the more usual 
democratic devices. Rather 
than resort to the ballot 
box and to the legislature for correction of abuses, we turn 
to constitutional and legal remedies. Legalism, disinclina- 
tion to rely on political responsibility as an adequate check 
on government, goes far toward explaining our most 
characteristic democratic institutions—written constitutions 
with separation of powers and checks and balances, bills 
of rights emphasizing personal liberty, property, and free- 
dom of contract, judicial review of legislative and adminis- 
trative acts, federalism and state’s rights—all such devices 
are explainable and understandable only in terms of our 
ancestral distrust of governmental power as such. 


Progressives and Pioneers 


‘THE SECOND ELEMENT IN OUR INDIVIDUALIST TRADITION IS AS 
basic as the first, though in the minds of a few it is at odds 
with our distrust of government. It has been described as 
reformist or progressive. That is, our political thinking, 
though steeped in prejudices against, and dislike of “govern- 
ors,” shows also strikingly continuous adjustment between 
those efforts of government to enlarge individual oppor- 
tunity and those reflecting the fears fixed in our politics. 


The early years of our history (Continued on page 185) 
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Democracy and Economics 


by BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Here we are shown ourselves as a political democracy which, 


unless it conquers the economic field, may easily become an 


antiquarian curiosity. Master mathematician, philosopher, non- 


conformist-at-large, Lord Russell has ranged from light waves to 


earthly powers. Guest lecturer at the University of Chicago, he 


looks about him; and those who quarrel most sharply with the 


way he paints the American scene will be the first to agree that 


“both hopes and fears take on new forms when they cross the 


Atlantic.” 


DeEMocRACY MAY BE DEFINED AS THE EQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
ultimate power. Immediate power cannot be equally dis- 
tributed: there must be an executive government, and 
there must be judicial authorities. There is no reason to 
suppose that it would be desirable, even if it were possible, 
to give executive and judicial power directly into the 
hands of the electorate. The best known example of de- 
mocracy in judicial decisions is not encouraging: “Pilate 
said unto them, Whom will ye that I release unto you? 
Barabbas, or Jesus which is called Christ? . . . They said, 
Barabbas. Pilate said unto them, What shall I do then with 
Jesus which is called Christ? They all say unto him, Let 
him be crucified.” This was democracy of a sort, but prop- 
aganda was not democratic: “The chief priest and elders 
persuaded the multitude that they should ask for Barab- 
bas and destroy Jesus.” When any one form of power is 
not democratic, it can be used to vitiate those that are. 

In modern democratic countries economic power re- 
mains oligarchic. Democracy, both in Europe and in 
America, arose at a time when kings were its most pow- 
erful opponents, with hereditary aristocracies as their sup- 
port. Democrats imagined that if privileges of birth were 
abolished there would be a general scramble in which the 
best men would win. There are still people in America 
who believe this; they include those who have won in the 
scramble. But in order to believe in it in the present day, 
it is necessary to shut one’s eyes to everything that has 
happened since the time of Jefferson. In his day, the ma- 
jority of the population consisted of handicraftsmen and 
small farmers, each individually possessed of some inde- 
pendent economic power, and it was possible for an ideal- 
ist to ignore the rising rival plutocracies of northern 
manufacturers and southern slave owners. And behind 
the idealistic clash over slavery in later generations, one 


of these plutocracies profited by the public indignation. 


focused upon the other, and so escaped censure until it 
was itself well entrenched. The same sort of thing hap- 
pened in England during Cobden’s fight for free trade. 
And so a new aristocracy, wielding new weapons, surrep- 
titiously acquired control of countries that believed them- 
selves to be democratic. 

Let us first consider what economic power is. In for- 
mer days it consisted in ownership of land or capital, but 
in a developed industrial community ownership does not, 
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as a rule, confer any appreciable share of power. Economic 
power belongs to large corporations, in which, by various 
devices, the ordinary shareholders have been deprived of 
all effective voice in their government, which is in the 
hands of a small number of too often self-perpetuating 
directors. According to Berle and Means, two thousand 
individuals control half the industry of the United States. 
These men transmit their power by heredity or co-option; 
it is increasingly difficult for a man to force his way into 
the inner circle of economic rulers. They become as much 
a closed circle as the British aristocracy in the eighteenth 
century. They intermarry, they decide grave matters of 
policy in informal conversations, and they have no need 
of any ostensible governing body because of their social 
solidarity. 


The Abuse of Economic Power 


WHAT ARE THE POWERS OF THIS OLIGARCHY? THEY DECIDE, IN 
the first place, what shall be the wages and hours of prac- 
tically all industrial workers, since it is always safe for 
smaller employers to follow in their footsteps. At many 
times, though not at present, they control the federal gov- 
ernment, both legislative and executive. At most times, 
they control most state governments, and can invoke the 
aid of the police and the militia in labor disputes. No at- 
tempt is made to cause them to obey the law, even when, 
like Henry Ford in the early days of the NRA, they open- 
ly boast of being lawbreakers. When in some instances 
they organize bands of criminals, who gravely injure un- 
offending citizens, and even (on occasion) children, it 
does not occur to anyone that they should be punished as 
an ordinary man would be who hired roughs to attack a 
private enemy. In the Chicago massacre in 1937, as every- 
one knows (or should know), the police, acting on their 
behalf, killed ten and wounded a hundred and forty in a 
crowd of strikers who, according to a Senate investigation, 
had shown no illegal intentions, Yet the men who profited 
by this outrage remain respected citizens. 

Like the High Priest and the elders, the financial oli- 
garchy controls propaganda. The newspapers, being large 
capitalistic undertakings, are naturally on their side. In 
some industrial towns, if a trade union organizer arranges 
to hold a meeting in a hall or room, the building in which 
it is, is bought by the corporation concerned and the meet- 
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ing is cancelled. All clashes between labor and the police 
or hired mercenaries are reported, except in a very few 
papers, in a manner highly unjust to labor. Apart from 
those actually engaged in strikes, only people who go to a 
considerable amount of trouble can ascertain what actual- 
ly goes on in labor disputes. 

To understand the rights and wrongs of the matter, it 
is not enough to become aware of the detail of barbarism 
and lawlessness in this section of the plutocracy; it is neces- 
sary, even more, to realize the objects for which they are 
fighting. They are fighting to preserve their income and 
to preserve their power, at no matter what cost to the less 
fortunate populations of the world. J. H. Rand, who has 
done much to perfect the technique of strikebreaking, re- 
marked: “I am getting sick and tired of these men dictat- 
ing to me how, when, and where they will work.” The 
tone reminds one of Henry VIII. They did not dictate to 
him how, when, and where he should work, as one might 
have supposed from his indignation. A world where auto- 
cratic individuals can decide irresponsibly how, when, and 
where large numbers of other individuals shall work, is 
clearly not a democratic world. In a democratic world, 
this matter, like others that have to be decided collectively, 
would be in the hands of a democratic authority. “A man 
loses his independence,” says Mr. Ford, “when he joins a 
labor union, and he suffers as a result.” He has not noticed 
that a man loses his independence in joining Mr. Ford. 


Mr. Ford’s methods of dealing with propaganda that he . 


dislikes are closely similar to those of the Nazis. When 
union agents attempted, perfectly legally, to distribute 
circulars to Ford employes in the street, they were set 
upon by gangs of hired roughs, and some of them severely 
injured. An elaborate secret service spied upon the Ford 
workers, and those who joined unions were dismissed. 
This policy is successful: Mr. Ford is one of the richest 
men in the world, and many of his employes are worn 
out before they reach the age of fifty. 


It appears to be the fixed policy of all the large corpora- 
tions that in bad times the loss shall fall mainly upon the 
poorest, and in good times the gain shall go mainly to the 
richest. General Motors, for example, in 1935 raised the 
wages of ordinary employes by 5 percent, and those of the 
eleven highest executives by 50 to 100 percent. These men 
had not been starving before, but the fear of destitution 
was met by raising the incomes of the president and vice- 
president to $350,000 in 1935 and $500,000 in 1936. During 
the depression, American wages in general fell 60 percent, 
total national income 40 percent, and interest 3.2 percent. 
This shows how effective a plutocratic control in industry 
can be. 


The Coalescence with Political Power 


THE BEHAVIOR OF THE FINANCIAL OLIGARCHY IN NOMINALLY 
democratic countries is in no way surprising. Every class 
possessed of exceptional power uses its power as ruthlessly 
as is compatible with retaining it. And it always cloaks 
its use of power in moralistic phrases which persuade the 
thoughtless that its opponents are wicked. There is hardly 
an instance in history of a powerful class shrinking from 
any cruelty, however atrocious and widespread, in the pur- 
suit of its ends. Fear of rebellion is the only force sufficient 
to induce some degree of humanity. 

The power of the two thousand leading business men 
in America is very great. Let us see what this means po- 
litically at the hands of their most reactionary elements. 
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Except insofar as the CIO and the AF of L are able to 
fight them, they can determine wages and hours for al- 
most all the industrial workers. They can control small 
business men through the banks. They can, as a rule, ruin 
a professional man whom they dislike. By spending vast 
sums on labor spies and strikebreakers, they compel wage 
earners to look at each other with suspicion, since no one 
knows who is a secret agent. By control of the press in 
this locality and that, they can stir up hostility against 
anyone who attempts to improve the conditions of labor. 
By corruption and intimidation they can acquire a hold 
over politicians, and make it difficult for an honest man 
to succeed in politics, or to remain honest if he does. By 
hiring and organizing criminals and semi-criminals to 
fight strikers, they can keep alive a dangerous spirit of 
violence; and by such lawlessness they can do their best 
to persuade reformers that nothing can be achieved by 
peaceful means. In order to retain and augment their 
incredibly large incomes, they could poison the whole 
moral standard of their country. 


THE SAME SITUATION, IN ESSENTIALS, EXISTS WHEREVER CAPI- 
talism is combined with political democracy. It is a situa- 
tion which, if left alone, will inevitably get worse, since 
it results from the vastness and central control of modern 
economic organizations, which all technical developments 
tend to increase. There are only two possibilities in an 
industrially advanced country: either economic power 
will control the state, or the state will control economic 
power. In either case, economic and political power co- 
alesce, and become more powerful than either was before. 
This must, I think, be accepted as a tendency which will 
be irresistible if technical progress continues. 

The advocate of democracy, in these circumstances, can- 
not be content with democracy in the political sphere. 
While oligarchy survives in industry, political democracy 
must be either precarious or impotent—precarious if it 
attempts to deal with economic abuses, and impotent if it 
does not. 

So let us ask ourselves what is the smallest measure 
of reform that would suffice to free the population from 
the tyranny of its present economic masters. 


The Democratic Alternative 


EcoNOMIC POWER RESTS, IN THE MAIN, UPON THE CONTROL 
of credit and the ownership of raw materials. If banking, 
oil, iron ore, and all other crude mineral wealth were in 
the hands of the state, the power of the plutocracy would 
be seriously crippled. Foreign trade would also need to be 
controlled, but that is less important in the United States 
than it is in smaller countries. Large power stations and 
large irrigation works, in private hands, confer a danger- 
ous degree of power upon their owners, and should be- 
long to public authorities. The whole question is one of 
power rather than of income. The existing plutocracy 
might be given full compensation without greatly dimin- 
ishing the beneficial effects of the change. They might, 
that is to say, be transformed into government pensioners, 
if it were possible to enforce the condition that the pen- 
sion should cease if they meddled in politics. 
In many departments, public control would be sufficient 
without public ownership. But here we meet the difficulty 
of corruption. So long as there are very rich men who can 
become still richer by bribing politicians, it would be fool- 
ish to hope that all politicians will resist temptation. Nor 
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are politicians by any means the only men whom it is 
worthwhile to corrupt. This consideration makes it neces- 
sary, if economic democracy is to be effective, to extend 
public ownership to all large enterprises in which success 
depends upon political favoritism. Only experience can 
show how far the state would have to go in this direction. 
But undoubtedly banking, crude minerals, and foreign 
trade are the most important sources of economic power, 
and if they were in public hands it would become less 
difficult to take whatever further steps might be necessary. 


The Problems of Transition 


‘THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC POWER, WHEN 
it is not democratic, is disastrous. The politicians have ac- 
quired economic power in the totalitarian states, and the 
holders of economic power controlled politics in America 
from the fall of Wilson to the election of Mr. Roosevelt. 
These examples make many men hesitate to advocate a 
coalescence which has had such unfortunate results. But 
this objection fails to meet the point. What is important is 
the equalization of power. The concentration of power in 
the hands of either the state or big business is an inevitable 
result of modern technique: it is something that happens, 
not something to be either advocated or resisted. Given 
modern forms of organization, there is only one way of 
equalizing power, and that is to concentrate it in the 
hands of a democratic state. The only practicable alterna- 
tives are a political oligarchy or a big business oligarchy. 
Each of these alternatives is incompatible with democracy. 
The latter is less hateful than the former, so long as it is 
held in check by political democracy; but with the inevit- 
able increase of economic power political democracy, un- 
less it can conquer the economic field, must become in- 
creasingly inadequate and insecure. It might easily, as in 
ancient Rome, give place to a tyranny which kept the old 
democratic forms as an antiquarian curiosity. If democ- 
racy is to preserve any reality, it must achieve the con- 
quest of economic power. 

This change, largely owing to the folly of those who 
advocate it, has been represented as revolutionary, and as 
involving loss to all except the proletariat. Consequently 
it meets with a very widespread resistance, and its oppon- 
ents are able to threaten that it could not be brought about 
without a social upheaval. This situation, which has been 
caused by unwise propaganda, must be remedied before the 
transition can be effected without disaster. The changes 
that are necessary in order to curb the power of the plu- 
tocracy will, if effected peaceably, be beneficial to 99 per- 
cent of the population; and if 99 percent of the population, 
or even so many as 70 percent, can be made to see this, it 
will be possible to effect the transition peaceably. When 
the work of persuasion has been adequately performed, 
whatever measures are necessary ¢an be enacted legally, 
and carried out with a minimum of force exercised con- 
stitutionally by the authorities. But if the work of per- 


suasion has been inadequate, any premature attempt is. 


likely to do more harm than good. For in a contest of 
force, if the parties are at all evenly matched, it is the 
most ruthless who win. 

The whole question has been enveloped in a red mist 
through which nothing is seen clearly. But for the fear of 
corruption we might suppose, to take a concrete illustra- 
tion, that all those who have money in oil are given, in- 
stead, a government pension of the same capital value. 
Who would be the worse off? Not ordinary investors, but 
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only those who enjoy the power conferred by control of 
a great industry. These are few, and they would still have 
great wealth; they would have lost nothing but the ability 
to control other men’s lives. Is this an object for which 
disinterested outsiders would think it worth while to 
fight and die? 

But in fact it is very doubtful whether such a painless 
method could be successful, again on account of the dan- 
ger of corruption. If public opinion were sufficiently en- 
lightened and alert, it might be possible to decree effec- 
tively that the pensions of ex-magnates should cease as 
soon as they took any part in politics, but sooner or later 
they would probably find ways of evading any such law. 
For this reason, it is very doubtful whether anything ef- 
fective can be done without greatly diminishing the in- 
comes of the plutocrats. 

Moreover, the public would not be allowed to see the 
issue correctly. The propaganda of the rich in the United 
States is quite as reckless as Streicher’s. We may take as a 
sample the words of Senator Stephens of Mississippi on 
the proposed constitutional amendment giving the fed- 
eral legislature power to regulate the labor of persons un- 
der eighteen years of age. This august legislator, although 
the proposal was to confer power upon the body which 
he adorns, informed the world that “This is a socialistic 
movement and has for its ends purposes far deeper and 
more radical than appear on the surface. It is part of a 
hellish scheme laid in foreign countries to destroy our 
government. Many of the propagandists of the measure 
are Communists and Socialists. . . . The child becomes 
the absolute property of the federal government.” (Quoted 
from Millis and Montgomery, “Labor’s Progress and 
Problems.”) Again the High Priest and the elders! A 
long and serious educational work will be needed to cause 
such pronouncements to be. received with laughter accom- 
panied by inquiries into the sources of the speaker’s in- 
come. Until the general public can no longer be stam- 
peded by rodomontade into actions contrary to self-interest 
no less than to common humanity, all sane advances to- 
wards true democracy will be very difficult. 


A Distinctive American Democracy 


‘THE CONQUEST OF ECONOMIC POWER BY THE DEMOCRACY IS 
an urgent problem for those who wish the democratic 
form of government to survive. The danger of fascism of 
the German or Italian variety can easily mislead public 
opinion as to dangers at home. Socialism and fascism are 
European products, and in their European forms are not 
likely to become popular in the United States: both hopes 
and fears must take new forms when they cross the At- 
lantic. What is to be feared here is the kind of thing that 
happened to the medieval Italian Republics, which ossi- 
fied into plutocratic oligarchies. It would be quite possible, 
by a combination of violence and corruption, to make 
democratic forms nugatory and freedom of propaganda a 
lost illusion. As I said before, the coalescence of economic 
and political power is an irresistible tendency in the mod- 
ern world. It may be effected in an undemocratic manner 
by the politicians, as has happened in Russia, Italy, and 
Germany. It may be effected in an undemocratic manner 
by the plutocrats, in the countries that are nominally dem- 
ocratic. For the believer in democracy, the only practicable 
course is to advocate its happening in a democratic way, 
by the transference of ultimate economic power into the 
hands of the democratic state. 
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A Voice from Main Street, U.S.A. 


by WILLIAM L. WHITE 


A son of the prairies derides the hag-ridden intellectuals of the 


eastern seaboard, expounds the homely democracy of the real 


America, and even refuses to be profoundly disturbed by the 


Klan. The smash up of the anti-Semitic Winrod bolsters native 
confidence that it can’t happen in Kansas and the U.S.A. 


You CANNOT sEE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY CLEARLY OR LOOK 
into its future with any hope of accuracy unless you first 
free yourself of European concepts. The thinking of most 
Atlantic seaboard intellectuals is hag-ridden—in varying 
degrees—by these Leninist and Fascist patterns. As a guide 
to what is actually going on these are occasionally helpful 
but usually misleading. Karl Marx was a great economist: 
as a political prognosticator he was colored by his times 
and as a guide to what may happen in America, “Das 
Kapital” has no more practical value than the works of 
Confucius. 

When the Romanov dynasty fell to pieces under the 
shocks of war, it was inevitable that Russia should come 
under the control of its most intelligent, purposeful and 
ruthless minority, which in that particular combination of 
circumstances happened to be a Marxian sect, instead of 
the National Geographic Society or the Oxford Group. 

This has occurred in no other country since, nor is 
there any likelihood that it will in our time. But the 
dramatic example of that October revolution has distorted 
the thinking of much of a generation. 

The Germans have never had to fight for their liberties. 
Such as they had prior to 1914 were presented to them by 
Bismarck in the same spirit that a feudal industrialist 
gives his employes a turkey dinner in recognition of faith- 
ful service. True democracy came to Germany in 1918 “in 
the baggage trains of the Allies.” It was associated with 
national humiliation and it lasted only fifteen years. There 
is no parallel for any such feeling toward democracy in 
America. 


Is Grass Roots Democracy Different? 


Dousts AND WAVERINGS AS TO WHETHER AMERICAN DEMOC- 
racy can succeed in the new complexities of the modern 
world are largely confined to the Atlantic seaboard intel- 
lectuals of both right and left. But out yonder in the 
Hinterland—back up the forks of the creek—the solid yeo- 
man accepts democracy as one of life’s great truisms, as 
undebatable as his wife’s honor, and any smooth-tongued 
stranger who tries to start a philosophical argument on 
either subject very quickly finds himself in hot water. 
To mark another difference between the United States 
and Germany, we have never had a serious anti-Semitic 
movement here, while there has never been a time in the 
past one hundred years when Germany has been without 
one. Jews were given nominal equality before the law in 
1871 by Bismarck, but were in fact excluded from most 
government positions and many professions. The anti- 
Semitic riots of the eighties were only less systematically 
organized than the recent window-smashings. Jew-baiting 
was given a semblance of intellectual respectability by the 
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German historian Treitschke. The various pre- and post- 
war Junker and Nationalist parties were openly anti- 
Semitic. Even under the Weimar Republic, which demo- 
cratically freed the Jews of all racial restrictions, countless 
anti-Semitic pamphlets and books were sold by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, and serious anti-Semitic riots broke 
out as early as 1921. Hitler, like any other skilled dema- 
gogue, picked up and molded the material nearest to 
hand. 

And this particular kind does not exist in America. If 
the country seems overly conscious of Jews at present, it 
is only a pale reflection of events over the water, which 
presently will pass because anti-Semitism has no roots in 
American folklore. 

America has been exposed to anti-Semitism before and 
it failed to take. The revived Ku Klux Klan in the twen- 
ties was in theory equally opposed to Negroes, Jews and 
Catholics, but in most localities little attention was paid 
to Jews or Negroes. The Klan’s anti-Catholicism, how- 
ever, struck a deeper note. For there is in the Anglo- 
Saxon population a latent suspicion of the Roman Church, 
and a mythology about it handed down in direct line 
through three centuries from the Roundhead chapels of 
England to the evangelical churches in little country 
towns. Guy Fawkes’ Gunpowder Plot still echoes in the 
tents of rural American revivalists, although anti-Catholi- 
cism has completely disappeared from the more enlight- 
ened and prosperous churches of all denominations. 


Rise and Decline of the KKK 


A SIGNIFICANT THING ABOUT THE Ku Kiux KLAN OF THE 
twenties was that its membership was somewhat ashamed 
of its intolerance—conscious that it violated an American 
tradition—hence its furtive secrecy and its concealed mem- 
bership. If racial and religious hatreds led them to join it, 
few of them were proud enough of these passions to march 
unmasked. Most significant of all was the fact that the 
Klan did not question the democratic method. I lived in 
a midwestern town which had a Ku Klux mayor, a Ku 
Klux sheriff, a Ku Klux judge on the bench, a Ku Klux 
governor in the state house, and a Klan-endorsed Senator 
in Washington. It defeated most Catholic candidates for 
office, and removed many Catholic teachers from the pub- 
lic school system. It boycotted all Catholic business men, 
and to a much smaller degree this pressure was felt by the 
Jewish-owned clothing stores. 

But never during their tenure of power did the Ku 
Klux Klan question the right of their enemies to speak 
and vote against them. They had absolute control of the 
electoral machinery, but when they were beaten they 
handed it over to their enemies. Had anyone ever sug- 
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gested that they use it to seize permanent power, the rank 
and file of Klansmen would have been deeply shocked, 
and would have walked out of their organization in 
droves. And I am certain that had any speaker, at a Klan 
meeting, ventured a crack about the “rotting corpse of 
democracy” they would have stormed the platform to 
heave him out for talking seditious nonsense. 


Yet the Klan was a 100 percent hysterical American re- 
sponse to the same economic pressures which in Europe 
produced Mussolini and Hitler. It was a confused reaction 
to the post-war depression by the workers, the lower mid- 
dle class and small storekeepers—the same elements which 
in Europe blended into fascism. Because they could not 
understand the economic forces which caused the discon- 
tent, their insecurities revived and crystallized around their 
latent religious and racial prejudicies, again as in Europe. 
The Klan was as arrogantly nationalistic as the Nazi or 
Fascist movements, but because this country is economically 
self-contained, this nationalism had no program of tru- 
culence toward foreign governments, and no program of 
colonial expansion. 


By marked contrast with its European cousins, it was 
definitely unmilitary. It had no discipline or drill. Its titles 
(Kleagle, Wizard and Titan) and its flowing robes were 
grotesque opposites of the crisp military trappings of 
European Fascists, and from this I conclude that the 
various little tin-pot fuehrers in this country who are busily 
designing snappy shirts and shiny boots for their followers 
are wasting their time. The military caste in this country 
does not enjoy the prestige it has in Europe. 

Most significant of all, the Klan reflected the democracy 
from which it sprang in that it was not authoritarian. It 
had no Duce or Fuehrer. I doubt if a third of its mem- 
bers would have recognized a photograph of Imperial 
Wizard Hiram Evans, and certainly they paid him no 
great homage. Most of their business was transacted by 
committees and caucuses rather than by edict. There was 
no place in their scheme of things for the leader-father 
image—no need for servile worship of an all-wise chief- 
tain, and this again is a product of a century of self- 
government. 
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It should not be forgotten that the revived Klan had all 


the ingredients and enthusiasm of a left-wing movement 
without a left-wing program. Its political strongholds in 
each county were the industrial wards on the wrong side 
of the railroad tracks and the country precincts which in- 
cluded stony, heavily mortgaged farms. Its target was the 
tolerant and smugly prosperous existing political machine, 
and the candidates it endorsed in local politics were rela- 
tively unknown young men on the make. But when this 
social eruption had broken through the crust of the old 
political machine and spewed them to the surface and into 
office, they found that little could be done with the Klan’s 
muddy-minded program of frustrated intolerance. A few 
of them, thinking their way through to more basic issues, 
discarded it and went on in politics to real usefulness— 
outstanding among these being Justice Hugo L. Black of 
Alabama. 
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Although the Klan was again politically dead by 1928, ~ 
its motivating anti-Catholicism flared up with the candi-— 


dacy of Governor Smith. Since then it has been happily 
quiescent, although if a Catholic should become a candi- 
date for the presidency, it might be revived. 


Kansas Didn’t Like Winrod 


My NATIVE sTATE OF Kansas WAS MORE RECENTLY EXPOSED 
to anti-Semitism last summer, when the Rev. Gerald Win- 
rod of Wichita entered the primaries for the Republican 
senatorial nomination. Winrod had for years been a travel- 
ing tent evangelist and in connection with this business 
ran an obscure but venomously anti-Semitic weekly, The 
Defender, which not only circulated the Protocols of Zion 
and similar lies about the Jews but on occasion touched up 
the Catholics as well. 

Winrod not only had contact with such well known 
anti-Semites as James True of Washington, D.C., but 
Kansas leaders believe that he or his associates were able 
to tap important anti-Semitic sucker-money, which can be 
found in the lunatic fringes of the very rich. 

At any rate, his campaign in Kansas was lavishly 
financed. His weekly political mailing list blanketed the 
state, and he spent three or four times as much money on 
the radio as his opponents combined. For 
about six months he kept a former state 
commander of the American Legion on 
his payroll to build up his local political 
contacts. 

He or his associates were early smart 
enough to see that Winrod’s pristine anti- 
Semitism not only had small appeal to 
Kansas voters but might have a disastrous 
kick-back. So Winrod spent most of his 
time pouring it on the New Deal and 
calling the people to the defense of de- 
mocracy against the “izzums,” with par- 
ticular emphasis on communism. 

But his opponents had no trouble in 
nailing him up against his past utter- 
ances on anti-Semitism, with the result 
that in the primary he ran a bad third. 

Clyde M. Reed, veteran Progressive 
leader, ran first with 104,000 votes. Dallas 
Knapp, state senator and well known 
corporation attorney, ran second with 
64,000 votes. Winrod in spite of his lav- 
ish campaign got only 52,000 votes, and 
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A band of Klansmen riding down a small town main street in the 1920s 
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Wide World 
Rev. Gerald B. Winrod, who lost a grass roots election in 1938 


a careful survey showed that practically all of these voted 
for him not because they agreed with him about the Jews 
but because he was strongest against the New Deal. 


ON A VERY RECENT TRIP TO Kansas I spENT SEVERAL DAYS 
intensively listening myself, as well as talking to various 
Congressmen and to state and county office holders whose 
business it is to detect even the smallest ripple in the cur- 
rent of popular opinion. On the basis of these sound re- 
ports I can say that there is less anti-Semitism in Kansas 
than there was twenty years ago, and it was negligible 
then. 

The state’s percentage of native born population is the 
highest in the union, and probably 90 percent of these are 
of the old Anglo-Saxon stock. It has few Jews, but enough 
so that even in little towns the people can form an opinion 
on them, and this is that Jews are not particularly differ- 
ent from their competitors in the clothing business. No 
one questions their eligibility for membership in country 
clubs, lodges or in the general social life of country towns. 

But the people have reacted sharply to events overseas. 

I asked the owner of a big Jewish clothing store if he 
had felt any echoes of the recent window-smashings in 
Berlin. He said there had been just one incident. An old 
friend of his—a Christian—had come to him in all serious- 
ness and asked him why he didn’t fire the six Catholics 
who worked for him because the Catholics and Father 
Coughlin were trying to stir up the same thing in this 
country. My Jewish friend told him he wouldn’t think of 
it. Those Catholics had worked for him for years, he 
hadn’t even paid any attention to how many Catholics he 
had, and anyway, most Catholics disapproved just as 
strongly of what Father Coughlin was trying to stir up 
as he did. 

A Kansas Congressman tells me that his people are now 
thinking about two things: crop prices and rearmament. 
As an inland state, Kansas has always been against big 
armies and navies. But he says today people are worrying 
about rearmament—wondering if we need it, and most 
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of them feeling that maybe we really do. They don’t like 
what the Germans are up to. 


Our Ephemeral Political Lunacies 


IT Is A TRIBUTE TO THE MENTAL HEALTH OF THE AMERICAN 
people that racial and religious prejudices did not flare up 
during the depression. They saw it as a clear cut economic 
issue, and the battle lines of 1932 and 1936 were cleanly 
drawn on this realistic basis. There was vehemence under 
strain, but it did not explode into neuroses—fantastic no- 
tions that the plottings of foreign enemies or stealthy 
minorities were at the bottom of it all—the equivalent, in 
mass psychology, of persecution mania. 

Yet briefly, and at the bottom of the depression, America 
did indulge in one neurotic phantasy—the craze for tech- 
nocracy which is significant not because the movement 
was important, but because it mirrors the American mind 
under strain and in a mood of wishful thinking. 

In a moment of despair over politicians, after Hoover 
was discredited but before Roosevelt’s popularity had 
caught on, America yearned not for the screaming dic- 
tator wreaking class vengeance, but for order brought 
about by a committee of brisk young engineers, who some- 
how would bring to bear on chaos the cool and skillful 
collective mind of science. America did not want heads 
to roll; she wanted the wheels of industry to start turning. 

There is every probability that we shall escape the Euro- 
pean type of fascism, and for this we may thank three 
factors. First, we need not fear our neighbors. Second, 
having no vital lack of markets or raw materials, we can 
settle our major economic problems within our borders. 
Lastly, we have no overwhelming majorities. We are a 
heterogeneous folk united by the democratic tradition and 
the English speech. If there is a scant plurality of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, the rest came from every European nation 
and every continent. 

This takes from dictatorship an important working tool: 
it is impossible to beat the ancestral tom-toms urging a 
united and homogeneous nation to fall with magnificent 
courage upon a small and powerless minority—the scape- 
goat technique used by Mussolini against the Freemasons 
and by Hitler against the Jews. 

If the present administration or its successor after 1940 
fumbles the economic situation, it is quite possible that 
we may have a hysterical political movement in this coun- 
try. But it will be accompanied by no uniformed plug- 
uglies and no concentration camps. It will be a composite 
of Share-the-Wealth, Ham and Eggs, Christian Soldiers, 
Social Credit, and the Little Brown Church in the Dell. 
It will have the European-minded ideology experts worked 
up to a fine creamy lather trying to decide whether it is a 
Fascist phoney or the real Marxian McCoy. It will come 
into power on the basis of free speech and the secret bal- 
lot and presently go out by the same route. 

Democracy’s strength in America rests not on reasoned 
arguments, but on habit. It is our vernacular idiom of gov- 
ernment. For more than a century the American people 
have been electing every public official from presidents 
down to township trustees and dog catchers—through the 
entire maze of state and county government. Democracy’s 
roots are as deep in American consciousness as the Eng- 
lish language itself, and profound changes in both move 
with glacial slowness, in spite of the fact that there are 
eloquent logical arguments in favor of both dictatorship 
and Esperanto. 
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Christianity in This Hour 


by GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


The task of the churches is to proclaim that God, not Caesar, 


is the eternally surviving pledge of the inviolable freedom of 


the human spirit. Here a Catholic scholar and journalist, who 


knows not only his native America, but the travail of his fellow 


churchmen throughout Europe, points out that Christianity, in 


its traditional theology, teaches that endowment of human rights 


—which is the essence of democracy. 


THERE IS BEFORE ME A LETTER WRITTEN BY A FRIEND RE- 
leased from a Nazi prison—one of those German Catho- 
lics, fortunately numerous, who. was never in doubt as 
to which part he must take in the debate now raging be- 
tween justice and oppression, faith and denial of faith. 
He suffered a good deal, and he writes in part: 


I begged all Jews who became my fellow prisoners not to 
attribute to Christians any portion of the blame for the bestial 
treatment they met at the hands of these brown-shirted Ary- 
ans, but to remember that every true Christian in the world 
joins with them in prayer that the yoke of oppression may be 
lifted from their shoulders. 


With that letter I associate myself fervently, gratefully, 
because no conviction I hold or could imagine myself 
holding is so deep and real as this—that the thing to be 
decided in the relatively immediate future is not the fate 
of empires and democracies but the right of the indi- 
vidual man to reverence and aspire toward every decent, 
every noble, every God-given impulse that stirred in the 
hearts of his fathers. The question is whether wrong- 
doing shall in the future be confronted with indignation, 
and whether righteousness shall any longer enlist the 
service of men. 

What does that mean in terms of real life? 

We have sometimes been looked upon, we Catholics, 
as persons so anxious to ward off communism from hu- 
man society that we were willing to accept as allies any 
group that promised to resist the Russian system. There- 
fore let me make this perfectly clear from the beginning: 
The aged Pope has said not once but many times that in 
communism, abhorrent though its methods and its fanat- 
icism are, there has at any rate stirred the hope of bet- 
tering the lot of the common man and of liberating him 
from oppression; but that in the new peril which has 
come upon the world, nothing is emphasized except the 
conqueror’s right to subordinate every man, woman and 
child to a military force purposively brutalized so as to 
make easier the subjugation of peoples still in a measure 
free. Therefore this aged Pope did not repudiate Manual 
Thorez when he came offering an outstretched hand in 
the name of French Communists, but let him know that 
he respected many of the ethical impulses for which the 
Party stood and that, if real peace was honestly desired 
with the Church, there was no reason why it should not 
be welcome. And therefore this same Pope did close 
the door to Hitler, as a symbol that nothing whatever 
—nothing of which even charity could conceive—any 
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longer bridges the gulf between Christianity and the 
system that bears as its sign a caricature of the Cross. 

During these last years I have gone much among 
German Catholics in the Rhineland, East Germany and 
Austria. Yes, there were some opportunists and some 
deplorably misguided burghers. Not many, just a few. 
For this folk as a whole, with its profound and touching 
loyalties to the spirit and its too-much of mysticism, 
is sound and right as it always was, knowing full well 
the stuff of which the martyr is made and only outwardly 
fearful of the weapons which have temporarily rendered 
the oppressor strong. There is no prayer anywhere in the 
world like the prayer which now rises in densely packed 
German Catholic churches. I shall describe it, if I can, with 
one picture. 


“Ecce Homo” 


THERE CAME INTO EXILE A PRIEST, RELEASED SOME TIME 
previous from a Nazi concentration camp. In response to 
our questions, he told us that he had made a promise not 
to discuss what treatment had been accorded him there, 
but that no provision in his oath kept him from letting us 
see for ourselves. Then he stripped to the waist and we 
beheld the marks of the scourging—the welts that had 
healed, but which ran about his body like cicatrices of 
flame; and we closed our eyes, shuddering at this stark 
revival for our imaginations of that most ancient of 
Christianity’s pictures, the Ecce Homo. And I think there 
was in none of us any doubt that in the end, the fearful 
image of Him which this poor priest was fated to be (and 
he is only one of many) will hover over the German 
people like a benediction and a consecrating sign. 

And so I set these two—the Pope and his people— 
against the frantic boasts and foolish words which some- 
times come to us these days, by way of radio addresses 
and magazine articles bearing a Catholic or Protestant 
label. These things are certainly not in keeping with free 
Catholic activity in any other part of the world. Western 
Europe is crowded today with refugees, among them 
many thousands of Catholics from Germany, from both 
camps in Spain. Generally they disappear quickly from 
sight, being mere homeless human flotsam looked upon 
officially with toleration only so long as they manage to 
be in no wise burdensome. But sometimes, as was the 
case after the annexation of Austria, they waited in long 
queues before hastily erected rescue stations—dirty, dishev- 
eled, tired-out pilgrims from horror into desolation. 
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There waited together, sinners and saints, poets and 
workingmen, gray-bearded monarchists and young revo- 
lutionaries, assembled as if the hour of Judgment Day 
had strangely been advanced. And I am sure that no one 
round about them missed the object lesson which their 
presence implied. For what were they, what could they 
be, but sudden and specter-like reminders of what liberty 
actually is and what energies the struggle for it may 
rightfully enlist? 

Today Catholicism has influence only on three gov- 
ernments in continental Europe—Holland, Belgium ‘and 
Switzerland. And I think that nowhere else is “the spirit 
of defense more alert, or the readiness to aid those who 
are victims of disaster more pronounced. These are small 
and imperiled peoples, close to the battle line. We may 
pause to pay tribute to them. For not a man or woman 
among them can be sure, the present temper of the 
world’s great “democracies” being what it is, that the 
oppressor will not suddenly turn on them, subjugate 
them, and throw all who have resisted into the kind of 
dungeon only he can build. Nevertheless they have made 
up their minds to stand. I do not believe that even a cer- 
tain kind of statesmanship can talk them out of that. . . 


Our Diverse American Minorities 


SOMETIMES ONE ASKS ONESELF, A LITTLE FEARFULLY, IF AS 
much could be said for us of the United States in an 
hour of real danger. The reasons for this anxiety are 
worth considering frankly. This republic is characterized 
by divided sovereignty and by divided groups. Nowhere 
else, perhaps, is the power of the state so cautiously 
circumscribed and parceled out; and nowhere else as 
well are self-conscious minorities so aware of mutual an- 
tagonisms. We are a nation composed of races, some 
of which have not been assimilated and are probably 
not assimilable; of religions which, partly by reason of 
historical conditions prevailing in the colonization period 
and partly because racial and religious groups sometimes 
overlap, are easily made topics for heated emotional 
controversy; of old and tenacious cultural divisions, which 
result to a considerable extent from the diversity of our 
human landscape and our provincial history; and, of 
course, of economic disparateness normal in all countries 
but more pronounced here, possibly, by reason of our 
relatively new and undeveloped social security system. 

Such differences are not evil in themselves. They add 
a great deal, at least potentially, to the vitality and inter- 
est of the national life. We can profit, if we like, by French 
refinement and Irish wit; by Yankee shrewdness and 
Negro willingness to sing and bear it. An American 
may, if he so desires, study the religions of all the world 
without leaving home, sample the products of every 
school of cookery, and hear all the tongues of earth in 
turn. If variety be truly the spice of life, there is lack of 
nothing to whet our appetites. Yet it needs no proof— 
the assertion that as a result of this variousness of expe- 
rience and background we can easily be flung at one an- 
other’s throats. 

American history is a record of major and minor ex- 
plosions caused by continuous inter-group friction, and 
no week goes by that does not bring to each and every 
community awareness of that friction in several ways. 

It may be argued that this very diversity is our safe- 
guard; that there are so many differences that negative 
unanimity is seldom possible. I do not think this is the 
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case. During the World War we treated the German- i 
speaking minority worse than it was treated anywhere _ 
else; and our collective attitude towards the Oriental” 
peoples has until quite recently been shocking. 


Hive es bbat aves 


The Recoil Against Nazi Cleavages 


Ir WAS WITH ALL THIS IN MIND THAT SOME OF US TALKED ~ 
in 1933 with certain Nazi leaders. We told them that if 
they persisted in anti-Semitic, anti-labor and anti-religious — 
activities, every thoughtful American would be driven by — 
the instinct of self-preservation, if by nothing else, to” 
oppose them. For, ignoring momentarily the principles of 
conduct involved, it was perfectly obvious to such Ameri- 
cans that if the relatively primitive organizations of the 
early Klan period could drum up so much antipathy, a 
modern government equipped with all the agencies of 
propaganda could easily create irreparable havoc. But 
some of these Nazis answered quite frankly that they 
had no more fervent a desire than to create just such - 
havoc. So far the Nazis have failed, partly because they 
attacked too many groups, and partly because a large 
number of thoughtful writers throughout the world car- 
ried on too vigorous a campaign against them. Neverthe-— 
less I am sure that if ever our vigor is relaxed, or if the 
stream of new recruits should for some reason run thin, , 
there might be a different story to tell. At the present — 
moment, on the one hand it is quite fashionable in vari- 
ous circles to pose as an anti-Semite—deploring Hitler’s 
pogroms, of course, but palliating them nevertheless. And, 
on the other hand, I have watched a considerable num- 
ber of Americans of the liberal tradition unconsciously 
adopt an attitude of self-defense by letting no such asser- — 
tions pass unchallenged. If that instinct should fail, God 
help us all! 

Of economic unsettlement and reorganization we can ~ 
be less fearful. No country in modern history, with the © 
possible exception of Spain, has been sold out to des-— 
potism because of class warfare. In this respect the vari- | 
ous philosophic systems of economic determinism have © 
broken down. It can now be stated without fear of con- 
tradiction that though the Nazis waxed strong because of — 
widespread economic suffering and the use of interested 
propaganda funds, they actually fastened their grip on — 
the German government for precisely the opposite rea- _ 
sons. They would never have obtained the endorsement — 
of the army, or gained the needed support for their pro- 
gram of progressive inflation, had it not been for the fact — 
that the economic substructure of the nation had been — 
so firmly established by Chancellor Bruening and others — 
that recourse to autarchy and rearmament, long cherished 
by ultra-nationalists, was possible. I think, therefore, that 
we should look upon economic reorganization—even if 
it should ultimately necessitate a marked drift toward a 
planned economy—not as a revolutionary, liberty-destroy- 
ing factor in itself, but that we should be on guard lest | 
some minority bent on suppressing other minorities be- 
come dominant under cover of it. 
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The Opportunity of the Church in America 


Ir SEEMS TO ME THAT THE CuristIAN CHurcH IN AMERICA 
is facing one of those providential opportunities which 
in every stage of history give religion an unimpeachable 
pragmatic sanction. I speak of the Christian Church and 
not of the Catholic Church alone, because. any influence 
we Catholics can bring to (Continued on page 169) 
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The Church and Freedom 


by EVERETT R. CLINCHY 


Out of the Federal Council of Churches sprang what is known 


as the National Conference of Christians and Jews. Here its 


secretary voices the Protestant charge in this crisis. To him, 


attack on one faith is an attack on all. The future of the 


churches is bound up in the future of democracy, and that means 


not only liberty to worship but also freedom to preach their 


moral and ethical message without restriction. 


THE CHURCH, PERHAPS MORE THAN ANY OTHER INSTITUTION, 
is concerned over the continuance of freedom in the 
world. Illustrations of what happens to churchmen when 
a state government claims sovereignty over conscience 
might be drawn from any man’s land in wartime, or from 
Stalin’s, Mussolini’s, or Hitler’s political machines today. 


A LONELY CELL IN A GERMAN CONCENTRATION CAMP CON- 
fines the one-time Harry Emerson Fosdick of Berlin. His 
name is Martin Niemoeller. His wife, in fifty-minute visits 
once a month, marks the wasting away of this pastor’s 
physical body. He said recently, “Spiritually I feel like a 
ship in a storm at sea, dragging anchors—but the cable 
still holds.” The prediction is that he will be martyred by 
solitary imprisonment and mental punishment. 

Niemoeller is one of thirteen hundred evangelical 
churchmen who have been imprisoned at one time or 
another by the Nazi government. His offense is his in- 
sistence that Christianity places the individual person- 
ality and its relationship with God, supreme; his insis- 
tence that it is the function of the Church to serve as 
guide and spokesman for human liberty in general. 

Catcalls, hooting and jeering greeted Cardinal Faul- 
haber in his Munich Cathedral more than once during the 
past year. Catholic priests have been imprisoned. Rectories 
have been mobbed. Why? Because in sum these Roman 
Catholic Christians cannot admit that the essence of the 
state is the Macht, the Gewalt, the power. They are say- 
ing, not to a political party, not to a national statism, but 
only to God can we say, “Thine is the power, forever and 
ever.” 

And the synagogues of the Jews are being burned... . 


Ours Is A GENERATION WHEN THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
church and freedom is a top question. In Communist Rus- 
sia, in Fascist Italy, in the Nazi German Reich, in military 
Japan, the pressure of government is to drive the people 
into dualism, the dualism of the inner and the outer life. 
The state and the inner values are declared completely 
separate. And the state claims the power and the might 
over life. 

The dictator (which is a twentieth century word for 
despot) insists that the state is totalitarian (a twentieth 
century word for tyranny). Every child is born to the 
‘state. His education, his vocation, and his avocation are 
the business of the state. 

Has the church under a totalitarian government free- 
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dom to instruct its youth? No. Not a word about religion 
as a way of life! How can religious educators be free to 
teach the implications of Christianity in the areas of po- 
litical economy or citizenship? Statism itself is a religion, 
as the dean of Chichester said, which tolerates no rival. 

Free discussion in young people’s societies? No. In- 
deed, there is no application of any religious gospel to any 
social philosophy needed under a dictatorship. Comrade 
Stalin, Il Duce, or Fuehrer Hitler has all the answers. 

May the women’s missionary society’s next meeting 
take as its topic either its educational work in China, or 
perhaps problems of world peace? No. There may be no 
silly concern for barbarous Chinese who resist the civili- 
zation of the Japanese army, or missionary enterprise for 
the weak and humble. Humility is a Jewish ideal! And as 
for peace, that is heresy. “War alone ennobles.” Musso- 
lini said so. 

Possibly the men’s brotherhood of the church may dis- 
cuss rumors of corruption in the bureaucracy of the gov- 
ernment? It will if the brotherhood wants the secret police 
to pull its members out of bed in the middle of the night, 
beat them and drag them into the barbed wire encamp- 
ment, or to Siberia. 

But surely the pastor will choose to preach next Sunday 
about the dignity of the human personality as a child of 
God, and mention man’s natural rights—freedom of the 
intellect, with free speech, free assembly, freedom of the 
press (the liberty to publish this issue of the Survey 
Graphic, for example) and complete freedom for the dis- 
ciplines of the hour of worship. Such a pastor, guilty of 
critical humanism on the first count, would be incarcera- 
ted as a rank democrat, Public Enemy Number One. 

This absurdity would be uproariously funny were it 
not so tragic. Totalitarian statism is a disease which 
threatens our American democracy like germs from a 
black plague. It is most serious to those of us who have a 
theology as well as a philosophy. The ideas that the es- 
sence of the state is power, the method of the state is 
force, the instrument of the state is violence, contain the 
threat of death not only to the American way, but to a 
free church as well. 


Freedom Is a Spiritual Concept 


More AND MORE AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS ARE COMING 
to feel that the future of the visible church in the United 
States is inextricably bound up with the future of democ- 
racy. 
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In the summer of 1938, the Oxford oecumenical con- 
ference listed eight primary aspects of freedom essential 
to its duty of witness: 


(a) Freedom to determine faith and creed; 


(b) Freedom of public and private worship, preaching and 
teaching; 

(c) Freedom from any imposition by the state of religious 
ceremonies and forms of worship; 


(d) Freedom to determine the nature of its government and 
the qualifications of its ministers and members, and, con- 
versely the freedom of the individual to join the church 
to which he feels called; 


(e) Freedom to control the education of its ministers, to give 
religious instruction to its youth, and to provide for ade- 
quate development of their religious life; 


(f) Freedom of Christian service and missionary activity, 
both home and foreign; 


(g) Freedom of cooperation with other churches; 


(h) Freedom to use such facilities, open to all citizens of 
associations, as will make possible the accomplishment 
of these ends, as, e.g., the ownership of property and the 
collection of funds. 


Such freedom is understood, respected and guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights in this nation. The blessing of com- 
plete religious liberty is a right of every group, as George 
Washington wrote to the Quakers in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Now it becomes clear that all religious people must 
stand together to defend mutually this unalienable right. 
Wherever Jews in the twentieth century have been denied 
freedom, the Catholics and Protestants soon suffered with 
them. Here in the United States let every church stand 
up for the rights, dignity and good name of every other 
religious group. It is highly desirable that American Cath- 
olics, Jews, and Protestants keep alive a collective commu- 
nity sense, for religious freedom is a common cause of 
free men. 

Moreover, freedom itself is a religious concept. In this 
sense democracy and religion are mutually dependent. 
Dr. George A. Buttrick, president of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, pointed out re- 
cently that democracy is a religious concept because, un- 
less we go beyond the material realm, man is no better 
than a sheep. If one believes in democracy, one believes 
in spiritual values. When real religion disappears, democ- 
racy is doomed. But so long as the conviction lives that 
every personality has dignity and spiritual worth, and 
people act in accord with it, so long the confidence will 
endure that people may be trusted to govern themselves 
democratically, no matter how blundering they may ap- 
pear to be, or really are. 


ONE FURTHER NEED FOR FREEDOM OF RELIGION IN A DEMOC- 
racy lies in the prophetic office of the church. Masses of 
the people in Russia, Italy, Germany and Austria ex- 
changed their freedom for the dictatorship state when 
social and economic justice were not taken any more 
seriously by the churchmen generally than by privileged 
pagans. Catholics, Jews and Protestants alike failed. The 
Oxford Conference, referred to above, recognized this 
fact, penitently: 

If as churches we are deeply disquieted by the political 
development of our age and our time, we have to acknowl- 
edge a large share of responsibility. ... We have not ex- 
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pressed our faith in the redeeming Cross of Christ in_ 
terms of our social relations. We have accepted without clear” 
protest existing social divisions. In like manner. we recog- 
nize that churches have at times substituted for the true 
totalitarianism of Christ, which requires that every activity 
and every relation should be subject to the Will of God, a- 
forced totalitarianism, political in character. They have too 
often been far more concerned for their own security and : 
prestige in this world than for fulfilling their Lord’s com- | 
mission and serving mankind in the spirit of self-sacrificing 
love. We today acknowledge with deep humility our share 
in this guilt. 
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The Church and Justice 


THE CHURCH MUST CRY OUT AGAINST INJUSTICE, BUT IT CAN 
only do so where liberty prevails; and it will have free- 
dom to do so only as long as a reasonable degree of eco- | 
nomic and social democracy is maintained. One of the im- 

portant facts we have learned over the past six years is_ 
that there is a high correlation between freedom and jus-— 
tice. Hunger, desperate want, and the vague feeling that 

one has no stake in the social order as it is, is the soil in 

which the seeds of totalitarianism sprout. 

No institution is more aware of this truth than the 
church. Hence the increasing attention which Protestant — 
ministers, Catholic priests and Jewish rabbis are giving to | 
farm and labor problems and the economic questions gen-— 
erally. Recently an interfaith conference on democracy © 
and economic planning was held in Brooklyn, attended | 
by clergy and lay leaders of the three faiths, which dis-— 
cussed in detail the religious aspects of the present eco-— 
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This sort of cooperation and joint consultation on social 
justice questions between leaders of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, the Synagogue Council of Amer- | 
ica, and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America have become one of the important religious 
phenomena of the twentieth century. 


THE CHURCHES HAVE BECOME KEENLY ALIVE TO THE FACT | 
that, for themselves, freedom means not only liberty of ~ 
worship but freedom to preach their moral and ethical — 
message without restriction. They have seen the totalitar- — 
ian states attempt to abolish religion altogether. i 

Under this dispensation religion is stripped of its power 
to mold men’s lives into noble channels and to direct the — 
social order into just and useful ways. The American 
churches, according to present indications, are determined 
that their freedom of worship and expression shall not be 
curtailed here. An indication of this determination is con- 
tained in a resolution recently adopted by the Board of 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which said 
in part: “Methodism is determined not to allow the in- 
timidation of its clergy. Methodism proposes to defend 
itself from every attempt to silence its preachings. Meth- 
odism proposes to resist the attempts to shackle its preach- 
ers whether the demand comes from those who refuse to 
build an economic order in accord with the social ideals 
of Christ, or from the pagan state that denies that the 
right of man’s final loyalty in the realm of conscience be- 
longs to God. Methodism fights to the end that free 
preachers, occupying a free pulpit, preaching to free lay- 
men in a free land, may speak the freeing truth of the 
religion of Jesus.” 

Let the church be the church! And to be that, the 


church must be free. 
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“The Greeks had a word for it—” 


They Called It Democracy 


Pictures from the Family Album of Our System of Government, with Random Comment 


by HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


1 WoNDER HOW MANY OF MY READERS EVER 
tried the amusing little experiment of 
asking every citizen they met, during the 
course of their daily peregrinations, to 
tell them what they think democracy is? 
I have done so and the results have been 
most enlightening. Very few people ap- 
parently seem to think of democracy in 
terms of politics or economics. Indeed, 
most of them have only the haziest ideas 
about the exact form of government un- 
der which they live and when asked for 
a precise definition of democracy, they 
are apt to answer, “A democracy? Why, 
a democracy is a country in which all 
men are equal.” 

The wish is probably father to the 
thought and as long as it makes them 
happy, why not? And can we blame 
them when they get slightly mixed up 
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upon a subject which so completely 
baffles the professional historian? For 
what does democracy really mean? 

According to the learned Dr. Webster, 
democracy is: “Government by the 
people; a form of government in which 
the supreme power is retained by the 
people and exercised either directly or 
indirectly.” That is, as always, a very 
excellent and most acceptable definition 
but what exactly did old Noah mean by 
“the people?” 


ETYMOLOGICALLY SPEAKING, THE WORD 
“people” is a first cousin to the Latin 
plebs. That is hardly complimentary, for 
“plebian” was a fighting word among 
the Romans. The plebians were the in- 
habitants of the slums, the despised “fac- 
tory and cannon fodder” of the ancient 


world. Today we think of “the people” 
in a much more flattering way as “citi- 
zens” or “voters” or as “consumers” or 
as creatures which are definitely dis- 
tinguishable from the ordinary run of 
the animal kingdom. But that is a ver- 
sion of a very recent origin. Even the 
Founding Fathers had their own opin- 
ions about “the people.” I know that 
Thomas Jefferson referred to “we, the 
people,” when he informed the world at 
large about certain interesting develop- 
ments which were then taking place in 
the vast wilderness on this side of the 
ocean. But his “we, the people” was 
merely a convenient way of saying, “we, 
the new nation of the North American 
continent,” for as long as that nation had 
not yet been founded, the courteous 
author of our Declaration of Indepen- 
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“Venice was still a Republic when we started upon our own career, but not a very 
happy one” 


dence may have thought this the best 
way of avoiding a gratuitous sneer on the 
part of his former masters in London. 
Whether the Honorable Delegate from 
Albemarle County, Virginia, actually 
shared our love for what today we call 
“the people,” is a matter which I shall 
gratefully leave to my friend, Albert Jay 
Nock, who is probably the only person 
now alive allowed to call him Tom. Per- 
sonally, I have my doubts. The only 
people whom an eighteenth century 
gentleman recognized as such were his 
equals, other gentlemen-farmers who 
lived by sweat of the black man’s brow. 

What exactly am I trying to prove? 
Nothing very much, I fear me, except 
this: that the moment we mention the 
word “democracy” we are as completely 
lost as poor Caspar Milquetoast at a 
bargain counter for women’s underwear. 
We have read about democracy ever 
since we went to school, we have at- 
tended mass meetings in favor of our 
own democracy. We have even strenu- 
ously exhorted the rest of the world to 
accept democracy asthe only way out of 
their difficulties. But what exactly did all 
this mean? 


WHAT, FOR EXAMPLE, WAS A DEMOCRACY 
in the eyes of an Athenian citizen in the 
fifth century B. C.? He might have 
answered that it was a government not 
of a single man, a tyrant, but a govern- 
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ment of all the people. “Including those 
who are not free?” you would’ of course 
have inquired, as any other form of 
democracy seems impossible to us today. 
But your Athenian would have been as 
indignant as a southern editor when it 
is suggested to him that Marian Ander- 
son should occasionally be referred to as 
“Miss” Anderson. No, “the people” com- 
prised only the few thousand free males, 
seventeen years of age and over. The 
other 90 percent were women or slaves 
and therefore did not count. They were 
undoubtedly useful members of the com- 
munity but so are the machines in our 
factories, yet no one has ever suggested 
that we give them the franchise. 


THEN CHRISTIANITY APPEARED AND ALL 
men were recognized—or rather, were 
encouraged to recognize each other—as 
brothers. Gradually Christianity. spread 
among the barbarians of the northern 
European wilderness and at last the civil- 
ized southern half of the world learned 
a few concrete facts about those poor 
heathen, many of whom continued in 
their benighted pagan state until only a 
short time before Columbus sailed the 
ocean blue. According to the information 
of those faithful missionaries, who then 
studied Swedes and Danes and Nor- 
wegians as their successors today observe 
the customs and manners of the people 
of the New Hebrides and the interior of 


New Guinea, all those Teutonic tribes 
lived under some sort of popular form 
of government. In time of war or stress, 
however, they would elect themselves a 
leader or king. That was fine—but as 
they rarely enjoyed any prolonged 
periods free from war or stress, the king 
business was a highly flourishing one. 
Wherefore, those early Teutonic tribes 
with their witans and witenagemots and 
all the other varieties of king’s councils 
and village meetings, were hardly demo- 
cratic in our sense of the word, for they 
too were raised upon a vast substructure 
of serfs and demi-serfs and those poor 
devils counted for so little that, at the 
time of a chieftain’s demise, they were as 
ruthlessly slaughtered as were His Lord- 
ship’s dogs and horses. 


THEN THE OLD AND THE NEW MIX AND WE 
get the so-called era of feudalism and 
are able to observe the development of 
quite a number of independent republics 
in almost every part of Europe from the 
heart of Russia to the west coast of 
Spain. The contemporary scribes com- 
pared them proudly to the old Roman 
res publica and if they happened to be 
citizens of one of these communities, 
they not infrequently flattered themselves 
that they were once more living in the 
Athens of blessed Periclean memory or 
in the Rome of Mucius Scaevola. And 
undoubtedly these little towns were 
democratic in the sense that they were 
not ruled by one single tyrant but by a 
board +of tyrants, for the councils of 
burgomasters or the boards of aldermen 
that held sway over all these communal 
organizations were apt to be much more 
drastic in their methods of dealing with 
the populace at large—and were vastly 
more jealous of their own prerogatives— 
than the usual petty tyrants of that day, 
whose greed and cruelty were usually 
tempered by fear of assassination. 


OF COURSE, THERE WAS THE BLESSED Mac- 
na Carta to enrich the lives of our school- 
boys with an honest emotion at this 
“first appearance of a modern popular 
form of government.” Alas, the Pope 
knew better what this document really 
was than we do! His Holiness promptly 
realized that this piece of parchment was 
primarily a blow aimed by the nobility 
and the higher clergy at certain royal 
privileges. It was most certainly not an 
effort to let all classes of society share in 
the government of their common country. 


I CAN’T BE TOO GENEROUS OF DETAIL AND 
so I hastily skip a few years and come 
up for breath once more at the end of 
the eighteenth century. When the United 
States set up house for itself, the main 
agitators for this dangerous experiment 
(for how was one going to keep the 
common people in their place?) looked 
around for a few suitable precedents by 
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which to let themselves be guided in 
constructing their own fabric of state. 
What other republics were there still 
extant which still ruled themselves? 


WELL, THERE WAS THE SO-CALLED “REPUB- 
lic” of Poland. It was a kingdom but it 
had always claimed to be really some 
sort of a res publica. There was not 
much left of the republic by the time 
the Continental Congress met in Phila- 
delphia, but it had an old and interest- 
ing history, being probably the only state 
of which history bears the record that 
had been deliberately founded upon or- 
ganized chaos. One thing must have en- 
deared it to the hearts of our earliest 
patriots. Poles had complete “equality” 
among all those entitled to vote for a 
new king. As a result, the shabbiest and 
most out-at-the-elbows nobleman was 
able to upset every law by a mere, “I 
don’t want it!” As no state could pos- 
sibly hope to function under such cir- 
cumstances, the Polish Republic was now 
rapidly being absorbed by its better or- 
ganized neighbors. Therefore Poland, as 
an example, was out. 

Fortunately there were others. There 
was still a ghost left (and little more 
than a ghost) of the old and powerful 
Republic of Venice. It had degenerated 
into a brutal form of oligarchy and was 
merely living on its past, ready to be 
thrown on the ash heap by a mere hand- 
ful of French revolutionary ragamufhns. 

Then, of course, there was the still 
solvent Republic of the United Seven 
Netherlands. For more than two cen- 
turies it had recognized no master who 
wore a crown or swayed a scepter, but 
during most of that time it had been at 
the mercies of some two thousand private 
families whose arrogant sense of su- 
periority had become a byword among 
those rulers of Europe who occupied the 
throne by Divine Right and not merely 
by the importance of their bank account. 

There were the cantons of Switzer- 
land, but in those like Geneva and Bern 
and Zurich which were not merely small 
groups of independent farmers, a few 
rich patricians or clergymen dictated 
their will upon the rest of the com- 
munity, which had about as much say in 
the government as the subjects, both free 
and otherwise, of the Little Father in 
faraway Russia. 


IN sHORT, THE JEFFERSONS AND ADAMSES 
and the Madisons had no concrete ex- 
ample of a real working democracy by 
which to let themselves be inspired while 
working out their own plans; but it is 
highly doubtful that they felt this as a 
loss. For our American democracy is a 
thing in and by and of itself and it was 
born out of conditions that were abso- 
lutely unique. 

Of course, since we are forever look- 
ing for cause and effect, we have usually 
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“The Dutch Republic offered another example of a country without a monarch—but 
it had degenerated into palaces and slums” 


stressed the habits of self-government 
which the earliest English and Dutch 
settlers were supposed to have brought 
with them from the Old Country.. But 
to me, who knows the history of my 
native land fairly well, this seems highly 
doubtful, for this handful of Dutch 
immigrants had never been allowed the 
slightest participation in even the affairs 
of their own villages. And surely no 
more autocratic commercial organization 
had ever been devised than that which 
had transported them to the New World. 
The Dutch West India Company was 
a trading concern, pure and simple. It 
had no use for any colonists except for 
those who contributed directly to its own 
revenues as trappers or traders. They 
were clever people, however, these 
Gentlemen Seventeen, who ruled this 
large transatlantic empire, and I have 
found several evidences which show 
that from the very beginning they had 
somehow sensed that the American air 
was going to be very dangerous to that 
spirit of obsequious subservience which 
they expected in all their servants. As a 
result whereof, they had systematically 
discouraged any sort of wholesale emi- 
gration and in case of need had carefully 
chosen people who were too much broken 
in spirit to give them any trouble. 
Therefore such demands for self-gov- 
ernment as began to make themselves 
heard during the last years of the colony’s 


independent existence were not a con- 
tinuation of democratic ideals that could 
possibly have been imported from the 
mother country. They were of local ori- 
gin and had grown directly out of the 
soil of America. 


I KNow MucH Less AsouT New Enc- 
land, but were the conditions really dif- 
ferent from those prevailing in the New 
Netherlands? Our traditional histories 
are apt to stress the “continuity” that is 
supposed to exist between the ideals of 
self-government of the old England and 
of the new one. It is true that serfdom 
in its more brutal forms had long since 
disappeared in Britain and that the aver- 
age subject enjoyed certain highly prac- 
tical means of defense against royal op- 
pression and tyranny. At the same time, 
the England of the pre-Cromwellian era 
was hardly a country of the masses. It 
was ruled by the classes until well 
within the first half of the nineteenth 
century and the events of the last few 
months make us suspect that the “classes” 
are still in control of political machinery 
of that supposedly democratic nation. 


As FOR THE ROYAL GOVERNORS WHO WERE 
sent out during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to administer the af- 
fairs of the different colonies along the 
Atlantic seaboard, they most assuredly 
were no amateurs when it came to dis- 
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“The Frontier: the original backdrop to our own form of democracy” 


regarding and overriding the wishes of 
their subjects. Some other agency must 
have been at work to fill the hearts of 
these men with their boisterous desire 
for liberty which finally broke the bounds 
of loyalty to the mother country. 

Our historians have long since shown 
us what that “something” was. They 
have conclusively proved that this small 
group of farmers, traders and craftsmen 
would never have developed their fierce 
sense of independence without the self- 
reliance born out of a life on the fringe 
of the wilderness. An unlimited extent 
of empty space stretched towards the 
West, no one knew quite how far, and 
acted as a backdrop against which those 
people could act a role which found no 
counterpart elsewhere on the planet. 


YEs, THE OLD AMERICAN DEMOCRACY WAS 
born out of the economic, social and 
cultural independence of a race of men, 
women and children who had recog- 
nized no master but that great King 
Necessity who had waited for them in 
the wilderness but for whom none had 
ever felt the slightest fear as long as they 
were able to live the sort of lives which 
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pioneering so gloriously encouraged. 

This backdrop of theirs came atfter- 
wards to be known as the frontier and 
our particular and unique form of Amer- 
ican democracy was its direct product. 
In proof whereof, I offer you the regret- 
table fact that the moment when this 
frontier had definitely disappeared it was 
as if our democracy had been stripped to 
an empty shell of its former self, Our 
subsequent difficulties belong to that mys- 
terious category of “acts of God”—such 
eventualities as are not of the making of 
man himself. The courts have long since 
decided that an ordinary mortal has no 
redress against that sort of divine inter- 
ference. He has just got to grin and bear 
it, for there is no use talking back to the 
Almighty. And I wonder—is it not pos- 
sible that our democracy too has reached 
a point where the old formulas have 
ceased to function and where we shall 
have to invent a few new ones to con- 
tinue our life as an independent nation? 

What those changes are to be, that I 
do not know. Nor do I worry a great 
deal about them. I only know what his- 
tory has taught me: “No matter what 
happens, the human race will always 


survive.” 

We too, therefore, will survive; and 
if we are intelligent and courageous 
enough, we may not only survive but 
we may even proceed towards a much 
higher degree of civilization than was 
possible under the conditions which pre- 
vailed along that frontier and which was 
as wasteful of human life as it was of 
treasures Nature entrusted to its care. 


OF ONE THING, HOWEVER, I AM ABSO- 
lutely certain. We shall have to solve our 
problems in our own peculiar American 
way ... in the way that grows naturally 
out of our particular social and economic 
inheritance. The old backdrop of hope 
and confidence in one’s own abilities and 
unlimited possibilities may be no longer 
there. What will take its place—that, 
alas, I cannot tell. But to waste tears and 
lamentations upon its disappearance is 
about as futile as to regret the eclipse 
of the stagecoach by the steam train or 
the vanishing of the last herds of buffalo 
from the great plains of the West. For 
that seems to be the way the Universe 
is run. And I, for one, do not care to be 
brighter than the good Lord Himself. 
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The Americas Join Up 


by CHARLES A. THOMSON 


After Munich, Lima; after the Four Power Conference in 


Europe, the rally of the republics of the Western Hemisphere. 


Does the outcome mean that South America, no less than 


China and Central Europe, represents for us a shrinking world? 


Or does it mean that south of the equator democracy has come 


back? A staff expert of the Foreign Policy Association draws 


his answer not only from the meeting itself in the Peruvian 


capital at which Secretary Hull was a creative force, but from 


his own firsthand contacts in a swing around the continent. 


Sao PAULo DOES NOT LOOK LIKE A DANGER POINT. A TEEM- 
ing industrial center of a million people, capital of Brazil's 
richest state, with a flourishing university and distin- 
guished intellectuals, it is yet a city without distinction. 
The polyglot character of its population—Italians, Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, Japanese, Germans, Syrians—has some- 
how failed to give it color. “We work so hard,” said one 
Paulista, “that we have no time to play.” The casual vis- 
itor finds Sao Paulo singularly uninteresting. 

Yet here in southern Brazil the struggle for Latin 
America comes to its sharpest focus. Only here is the 
threat of armed aggression from the Fascist powers taken 
at all seriously. Argentina scoffs at such a menace, and 
opinion there accuses the United States of having over- 
played the danger. No Argentine with whom I talked, 
whether liberal or conservative, believed that German or 
Italian penetration was worth worrying about. The re- 
publics on South America’s West Coast feel secure in 
their remoteness from Europe, although Italian influ- 
ence has made its most noticeable impress in this area, 
with military and police missions in Peru, Bolivia and 
Ecuador. 

But in southern Brazil the leaders of one important 
political party told me that within the last six months they 
had been approached by certain Germans high in the 
business world. The Germans suggested that the state 
of Rio Grande do Sul might separate from Brazil to 
become a Nazi colony or protectorate. On condition 
that the party in question would not oppose such a move, 
the Germans stood ready to provide financial assistance, 
war materials and troops for such an insurrection among 
Brazilians to overturn the Vargas government and take 
power at Rio. It was intimated that Italy would support 
the German offer. But the baited hook failed to bring 
a nibble. 


Fascist RIVALRY ENTERS LATIN AMERICA AT A TIME WHEN 
the United States faces a shrinking economic world. 
German expansion in Eastern Europe threatens Amer- 
ican markets there. Japan is rapidly closing the Open 
Door in China. To all this is to be added the prospect 
of stiffer competition in Latin America. What do these 
developments mean to us? Smaller business, reduced 
profits, a more straitened standard of living? 
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To EYEs HUNGRY FOR NATURAL RESOURCES, MARKETS AND 
possible new territory, Brazil offers the largest, most acces- 
sible and most tempting prize in South America, Three 
factors have smoothed the way there for the entry of Nazi 
influence, which throughout Latin America—aside from 
the West Coast countries already mentioned—far out- 
weighs its Italian counterpart. Brazil has the largest 
German colony in all South America. It is ruled by a 
dictatorship, not Fascist in any accepted sense of the 
word, but with sympathies which incline toward a totali- 
tarian philosophy. Its economic life largely depends. on 
keeping open the markets of the Fascist states. 

Although Italian immigrants to Brazil in the last half 
century have outnumbered Germans in the proportion of 
1,400,000 to 160,000, the latter are far more significant 
as a potential “minority” element. The Germans settled 
in close-knit communities, while the Italians have to con- 
siderable degree disappeared in the general population. 
No one knows how many Germans now live in Brazil. 
The last census in 1920 reported 52,800. Present estimates 
run from the figure of 800,000, reportedly claimed by 
Berlin itself (which undoubtedly includes Brazilian-born 
Germans) to 73,000, the most recent estimate by the Bra- 
zilian government. If Brazil contains a quarter million 
Germans and Brazilians of German origin, this figure is 
easily five times that of the next largest German colony, 
that in southern Chile. 


Nazis Balked in Brazil 


Tue GERMANS IN BrAzIL HAVE MADE DETERMINED EFFORTS 
to keep their culture. They have lived to themselves, main- 
tained their own clubs, their own schools. In some Ger- 
man communities, the mayor could not speak Portu- 
guese; court proceedings were reported in German. The 
Nazis found these colonies shaped to their hand, and 
used them as a natural base for extension of their influ- 
ence. 

School teachers were shipped out to bring the Third 
Reich’s new doctrines to the German schools. Hitler 
Youth groups and Labor Front units were formed. Ber- 
lin’s propaganda efforts through press and radio found 
their best audience in these and other German colonies. 
The Latin Americans themselves have proved much less 
receptive. The excellent music broadcast from Rome and 
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Berlin — finds 
an apprecia- 
tive hearing, 
but let a prop- 
aganda speech 
begin, and di- 
als are twirled 
as quickly in 
Sao Paulo or 
Quito as in 
Minneapo- 
lis. Nor do 
any important 
South Amer. 
ican newspa- 
: — pers — outside 
Unloading Fisher body of certain 
ones in Brazil 
and Peru—give significant space to German or Italian 
releases. As a rule, it is principally in provincial journals, 
and there usually in the inside pages, that Nazi and 
Fascist news services are carried. 

The Vargas dictatorship was a second element which 
played into the hands of the Nazis in Brazil; as the 
Benavides dictatorship had done for Fascists among Italians 
in Peru. Such regimes almost automatically seek to make 
authoritarianism respectable. Talk to any Vargas sup- 
porter about democracy and he at once becomes uneasy. 
He will either try to argue that the present set-up is really 
democratic, or that democratic forms do not matter. 

Of course it must be remembered that dictatorship in 
Latin America does not necessarily imply fascism. Latin 
America knew dictatorship long before fascism came 
over the horizon. Yet a Latin American autocrat may be 
tempted to adopt the trappings, if not the economic and 
social substance, of fascism. He is likely to feel more 
psychologically akin to Hitler and Mussolini, especially 
perhaps to General Franco, than to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
preaching the virtues of freedom and democracy. Thus, 
although Europe’s Fascist dictatorships and Latin Amer- 
ica’s personal or military dictatorships are birds of dif- 
ferent feather, there is at times some tendency to flock to- 
gether. In this connection it may be noted that Nazi- 
Fascist propaganda has made its deepest and apparently 
most dangerous impress in Latin America on army officers. 

Finally, German markets for Brazilian exports were a 
powerful argument for a kindly attitude toward the 
Nazis. Germany, particularly since 1935, has used its large 
purchases of raw materials from Latin America as a lever 
to force acceptance of barter agreements. The Brazilian or 
other exporter to Germany was paid in ASKI marks, 
which were 
only good for 
German prod- 
ucts. As a re- 
sult, Germany 
increased its 
percentage of 
Latin Amer- 
ican imports 
from 8.4 in 
1934 to 14 in 
1936. It was 
especially suc- 
cessful in 
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Chilewiamned 
Brazil; and in 
the latter re- 
public it dis- 
placed the 
United States 
as the leading 
source of im- 
ports for both 
1936 and 1937. 
During 1938, 
Germany and 
the. Ui 7S. 3Ai 
ran neck and 
neck. To take 
part in this 
competition 
German resi- 
dents are actively mobilized. In Rio, for example, a Ger- 
man who purchases a non-German automobile receives 
within a few days a letter from his Embassy asking why 
he did not buy a German car. 


Loading coffee 


Obstacles to Political Penetration 


Wuite tHE Nazi COMMERCIAL OFFENSIVE HAS CONTINUED 
to advance, the drives for political and cultural penetration 
have run into obstacles. One stop-signal has come from 
an awakened nationalism, another from a resurgent de- 
mocracy. In Brazil, where Nazi influence had gone deep- 
est, the nationalistic reaction was strongest. President 
Vargas had made himself absolute dictator in November 
1937, with the help of Brazil’s own domestic Fascists— 
the Integralists—who were widely believed to be backed 
financially from Berlin and Rome. But once firmly in 
position, Vargas scrapped the Integralists, and took steps 
against the Nazis, whose propagandist zeal had carried 
them overfar. Last April a decree forbade foreigners and 
foreign organizations to engage in any political activity. 
All propaganda in favor of German Nazism was banned. 
In the two southern states of Santa Catharina and Rio 
Grande do Sul—where a large proportion of Brazil’s Ger- 
man population lives—the alien character of German and 
other foreign schools was attacked; teachers were required 
to be Brazilians and classes were ordered conducted in 
Portuguese. Berlin, to show its resentment, recalled the 
Nazi “cultural attaché” at the Rio Embassy post-haste, 
but to no effect. In October, Brazil informed the Reich 
that it did not desire the return of the German Ambas- 
sador, then at Berlin. 

Brazilian journalists followed with close attention the 
Czechoslovakian crisis last September. They pointed out 
that the argu- 
ments advanc- 
ed for minor- 
ity rights to 
the Sudetens 
might be urg- 
ed also in fa- 
vor of Brazil’s 
German col- 
onists. Here 
we have the 
key for Bra- 
zil’s initiative 
at the Lima 
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Conference, which put the American republics on record 
as opposed in this hemisphere to the principle of polit- 
ical minorities. Meanwhile Argentina had become sim- 
ilarly aroused over the teachings in its own small number 
of German schools, and also over the plebiscite of its Ger- 
man residents held to ratify the annexation of Austria. 
At Lima it sought and secured approval of a resolution 
condemning the exercise by foreign groups of political 
rights granted by their native countries. Thus Latin 
American nationalism has shown its determination to 
block the use of foreign colonies as bases for alien pene- 
tration, or the employment of 
foreign influence to foment 
domestic discord. 

Democracy has risen as an- 
other obstacle to Fascist ad- 
vance. It is easy, and some 
times salutary perhaps, to be 
skeptical about democracy in 
Latin America. At least half 
of the twenty republics could 
at present be classified more 
safely as dictatorships than de- 
mocracies, and still others fall 
into a borderline category. Yet 
democratic “sentiment” — to 
which so many Latin Amer- 
icans have referred during my 
recent swing around the south- 
ern continent—is far more 
deeply rooted than the cynic 
might admit. There is more de- 
votion to the democratic ideals 
of individual liberty and free- 
dom of expression than prac- 
tice at times would indicate. 


Chile’s Popular Front Wins 


CERTAIN IT IS THAT WITHIN 

THE LAST TWO YEARS, DEMOCRACY HAS COME BACK IN SOUTH 
America. Its most dramatic victory was that scored by 
the Chilean Popular Front in the presidential elections 
of last October. This contest was marked by the most 
clear-cut political and economic alignment South Amer- 
ica has seen in recent years. The defeated candidate, Min- 
ister of Finance Gustavo Ross, drew his principal back- 
ing from the right-wing Conservative, Liberal and Dem- 
ocratic parties. The victor, Pedro Aguirre Cerda, was 
supported by a Popular Front—middle-of-the-road Rad- 
icals, Socialists and Communists—and, due to an _unex- 
pected shift in Chilean politics, by the semi-Fascist 
Nacistas, who had backed the ex-dictator, General Carlos 
Ibdfiez until he withdrew from the race. 

The “Caribbean bloc” formed at the Lima Conference 
may lead to closer cooperation among democratic forces 
in northern Latin America. Four states hold the key to 
unity of action in this area: Mexico, Colombia, Cuba and 
the United States. In Cuba relaxation of dictatorial curbs 
on political and civil liberties and the elections scheduled 
next June for a constitutional convention have renewed 
hopes for restoration of democratic government to the 
island. If these encouraging developments come to frui- 
tion; if in addition—and this if appears at the moment a 
large one—the Chilean Popular Front can hold its posi- 
tion against counter forces and push through a constructive 
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reform program, the Americas will face the world with 
a new degree of democratic unity. 

Arriving in Chile two days before the elections, | found 
complete confidence among the Ross supporters. They 
acknowledged almost unanimously, in private conversa- 
tion, that their candidate could not win if the election 
were completely fair. But they put their trust in the 
strong government support thrown to the Ross candidacy, 
and even more, in the vote-buying capacity of an im- 
mense campaign fund. The Aguirre supporters, how- 
ever, refused to be bought, and it was generally admitted 
after the poll that their candi- 
date’s victory reflected the popu- 
lar will. 

The Popular Front triumph 
in Chile has provided a signif- 
cant stimulus to democratic forces 
throughout the continent. It re- 
enforced the trend toward grad- 
ual restoration of democratic 
practices in both Argentina and 
Uruguay. The new regime is 
expected to take energetic action 
against further Nazi penetration. 
Sr. Aguirre told me, in an inter- 
view, of his desire to cooperate 
with President Roosevelt in “mak- 
ing this hemisphere a bulwark 
for democracy, setting up a bar- 
rier to the advance of fascism.” 

Yet when I posed the ques- 
tion of trade relations to Presi- 
dent-elect Aguirre, in the inter- 
view quoted above, he answered: 
“It is not for us to say what 
kind of government other na- 
tions shall have. Whatever com- 
mercial relations are beneficial 
to us, we shall be glad to main- 
tain.” In other words, Chile’s new Popular Front govern- 
ment necessarily has its eye on German and Italian 
markets. To a considerable degree the same factor was 
behind Argentina’s unwillingness at the Lima Confer- 
ence to take any action which might seem to point ap 
unfriendly finger at any European state. For an identical 
reason, Brazil at Lima showed wavering in its traditional 


loyalty to the United States. 
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Barter As a Wedge 


AGAIN WE ARE BROUGHT BACK TO THE CENTRAL IMPORTANCE 
of trade expansion in the Nazi-Fascist campaign. Ger- 
many and Italy, with relatively little capital to invest 
abroad, have forged from their commercial bargaining 
power a weapon of surprising efficacy. 

Barter agreements are closely tied in with other phases 
of the Nazi program. Brazil has entered into an arma- 
ment deal with Berlin, in accord with which Germany 
is to provide the bulk of new material for the army— 
heavy artillery, light artillery, anti-aircraft guns and other 
supplies. Each year for the next five years, Brazil will 
receive supplies worth fifty million marks or a total of 
two hundred and fifty million marks. Five sixths of this 
sum will be paid in compensated marks. 

In Uruguay, a German consortium secured the con- 
tract for construction of a large (Continued on page 171) 


. .. GRATITUDE IS ONE OF THE LEAST ARTICULATE OF THE 
emotions, especially when it is deep. I can express with 
very limited adequacy the passionate devotion to this land 
that possesses millions of our people, born, like myself, 
under other skies, for the privilege that this country has 
bestowed in allowing them to partake of its fellowship. 

It has bestowed this privilege from the beginning. The 
unfolding of our republic is the story of the most signifi- 
cant racial admixture in history. Of the fifty-six signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, eighteen were of non- 
English stock. 

It deserves to be recalled that, when the Continental 
Congress chose John Adams, Franklin, and Jefferson as a 
committee to devise the national emblem, they recom- 
mended a seal [see above] containing the national em- 
blems of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, 
and Holland as representing “the countries from which 
these States have been peopled.” 

Foreign-born citizens from these and other countries 
fought in the War for Independence, helped to save the 
Union, and responded to the appeals for democracy in the 
World War. No less is our cultural history—the sciences 
and the arts—the fusion of the genius and labors of men 
and women who came to these shores from all the corners 
of the globe. The very Constitution of the United States 
was made, in the classic language of the Supreme Court: 
“for an undefined and expanding future, and for a peo- 
ple gathered and to be gathered from many nations and 
of many tongues.” 

If one faith can be said to unite a great people, surely 
the ideal that holds us together beyond any other is our 
belief in the moral worth of the common man, whatever 
his race or religion. In this faith America was founded, to 
this faith have her poets and seers and statesmen and the 
unknown millions, generation after generation, devoted 
their lives. 

Nothing is more uniquely American than this hospi- 
tality to the human spirit, whatever its source. It has found 
permanent expression in the words [by Emma Lazarus] 
inscribed in bronze on the Statue of Liberty: 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from land to land; 
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Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 

Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
“Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!” cries she 
With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send those, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


To THIS HAVEN OF OPPORTUNITY CAME MILLIONS BEFORE ME 
and millions thereafter. What they have made of this op- 
portunity, which is an obligation, it is not for me to say. 
Perhaps you will let me quote the judgment of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, uttered on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Statue of Liberty: 


I like to think of the men and women who, with the break 
of dawn off Sandy Hook, have strained their eyes to the West 
for the first glimpse of the New World. 

They came to us speaking many tongues—but a single 
language, the universal language of human aspiration. 

How well their hopes were justified is proved by the record 
of what they achieved. They not only found freedom in the 
New World, but by their effort and devotion, they made the 
New World’s freedom safer, richer, more far-reaching, more 
capable of growth. 


The volume of this stream of contributions to our coun- 
try has diminished, but not their longing for us nor our 
need of them. The times in which we live are bringing 
to American life doers of great deeds and thinkers of 
great thoughts, and men and women undistinguished ex- 
cept as the sturdy foundation of every good society. We 
should welcome them as generations before us welcomed 
the pilgrims of ’48. For they come not merely because 
persecution drives them; they come because the American 
tradition beckons them. They are men and women like 
Professor G. A. Borgese, the distinguished Italian scholar, 
who only the other day gave exulting voice to his joy on 
his attainment of American citizenship: “This country 
has given me the remarkable privilege of creating a new 
life. It is a gift for which I shall always feel gratitude.” 


As Byrne Professor of Administrative Law at Harvard University and member of the board of Survey Associates, “F.F.” was 
characteristically one of our earliest and most creative counselors in projecting this number of Survey Graphic. From the first, its 
justification lay to him in the hope that it might “help ignite the conscience of America”; and on that theme he was to have 
contributed a major article. His nomination to the Supreme Court by the President on January 5 in the Holmes-Cardozo sequence 


precluded this. 


Instead, on a kindred theme, we are happy to reprint from the Harvard Alumni Bulletin his luminous 


response last May in accepting the award of the National Institute for Immigrant Welfare. This was the lamp he lifted. 
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Culture and Politics 


>y THOMAS MANN 


Herewith a 38’er and his evolution as an exile for democracy’s 
sake. That is in line with a great tradition left by the 48’ers and 
after, such as Carl Schurz and Dr. Jacobi, Goldmark, Lasker, 
Brandeis, Kudlich, Siegel. Readers of *Buddenbrooks” know 
Dr. Mann as a keen analyst of the old German stock from which 
he sprang. There he told the story of a burgher family, brittle, 
broken. Here he tells that of a whole class, the why of its sur- 
render and degradation. Yet not utterly without hope, for with 
it he tells his own story—the rise of a fighting faith which makes 


him today, in turn, an American-in-the-making. 


My PERSONAL ALLEGIANCE TO DEMOCRACY RESTS UPON A CON- 
viction which I was obliged te acquire, since it was basi- 
cally foreign to my bourgeois-intellectual origins and 
upbringing. I mean the conviction that the political and 
the social are parts of the human; they belong to the total- 
ity of human problems and must be drawn into the whole. 
Otherwise we leave a dangerous gap in our cultural life. 

Perhaps it sounds strange that I should so simply equate 
democracy with politics and define it, with no more ado, 
as the political aspect of the intellect, the readiness of the 
intellect to be political. But indeed, I did that twenty years 
ago, in a large and laborious work called “The Reflections 
of an Unpolitical Man.” And therein my definition was 
not only negative but even belligerently so. I defined de- 
mocracy as the political functioning of the intellect, and 
| opposed it with all my power, in the name of culture— 
and even in the name of freedom. For in accordance with 
my intellectual traditions, what I meant by freedom was 
moral freedom. ‘Of the connection between moral and 
social freedom I understood little and cared less. The book 
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was written during the war. It consisted of a passionate 
self-examination and revision of principles, in short of all 
my traditional values, which were intellectual, bourgeois, 
German and unpolitical. Culture for me meant music, 
metaphysics, psychology; meant a pessimistic ethic and 
an individualistic idealism in the cultural field. From it 
I contemptuously excluded everything political. 


Now That I Have Become Political 


Bur SELF-EXAMINATION, IF IT IS THOROUGH ENOUGH, IS 
nearly always the first step towards change. I was to dis- 
cover that no one who learns to know himself remains 
just what he was before. The book itself, in its urgent 
haste to talk about everything all at once, was the expres- 
sion of a crisis, of a new situation evoked by profoundly 
upsetting outward events. Thanks to these, the question of 
each of us as a human being, the problem of humanity as 
a whole, began to challenge both my mind and my con- 
science more sharply than ever before. I came to see that 
there is no clear dividing line between the intellectual and 
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the political; that the German bourgeoisie had erred in 
thinking that a man of culture could remain unpolitical; 
that our culture itself stood in the greatest danger wher- 
ever and whenever it lacked interest and aptitude for the 
political. In short, an acknowledgment of democratic feel- 
ing rose to my lips. Despite all the inhibitions of my anti- 

political upbringing this was not to be suppressed. I did not 
suppress it—and for that I am grateful to my good genius. 
For where should I stand today, on what side hould I be, 
if in my conservatism I had clung to a Germany which in 
the end has not been saved by all of its music and all of 
its intellectualism, from surrender to the lowest form of 
worship of power, nor from a barbarism which threatens 
the foundations of our Western civilization? 

The unhappy course of German history, which has is- 
sued in the cultural catastrophe of National Socialism, is 
in truth very much bound up with that unpolitical cast 
of the bourgeois mind, and with its anti-democratic habit 
of looking down the nose from its intellectual and cul- 
tural height at the sphere of political and social action. 
Not long ago I was made freshly aware of this when I 
happened to re-read the works of a very great German 
thinker and writer—Arthur Schopenhauer. His was an 
extraordinary brain. Schopenhauer was the forerunner 
and teacher of Nietzsche’s anti-intellectualism. He was a 
revolutionary reactionary—who thrust reason from her 
throne and made her'the creature and tool of the “Will,” 
of blind and sinister instinct. He was the strongest oppo- 
nent of Hegel, and declared that the Hegelian system— 
with its apotheosis of politics and its “bee-hive” theory of 
the state as the culminating point of all human striving— 
was the grossest philistinism. For his part, Schopenhauer 
regarded the state as a necessary evil. He would neither 

riticize, he said, nor mix into the affairs of those whose 

thankless task it is to govern men—an addlepated lot at 
best—in order to preserve order, execute the laws, and 
protect the rights of the propertied classes against the 
countless hordes who had nothing to boast of but their 
physical strength. 

Today we know the inhuman horrors of a code where- 
in it is the end of man to be consumed in the state. We 
can understand very well any objections to the absolute 
power of the state, which, as Schopenhauer put it, 
“snatches the lofty goal of existence away from our eyes.” 
But the conception of the state as an institution created 
for protection of property—does that not smack as much 
of the philistine as Hegel’s idolatry of the state, as such? 
And our small capitalist philosopher’s ironic disclaimer 
of any ambition to mix in politics—might not that be re- 
garded as a refusal to entertain any spiritual passion for 
the rights and happiness of mankind? Now it was Scho- 
penhauer who declared that his motto in life was not to 
worry about the Holy Roman Empire. For this, he flip- 
pantly said, he thanked God every morning! One can 
scarcely know how to credit such a philistine evasion of 
responsibility in so doughty an intellectual fighter as 
sega surely was. 

IN OTHER WORDS, EVERY SURRENDER ON THE PART OF THE IN- 
tellect is an error and a self-deception. One does not get clear 
of politics that way. One only approaches politics from the 
wrong side—and with so much the more violence. To be 
a-political simply means to be anti-democratic; but we 
scarcely realize, save in a crisis, what a suicidal position 
the mind has thus taken. Schopenhauer’s attitude in the 
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‘and dangerous. 


revolution of 1848 was tragi-comic; it was both shabb 
and grim. His heart was not at all with those presume 
fanatics who hoped to guide German public life in a di/‘| 
rection that might have changed the course of Europea 
history for the better and happier. That should have bee 
the interest of every man of intellect, and it was in th 
direction of democracy. But Schopenhauer called the com 
mon people the “souverdne canaille.” When from the win. 
dow of the philosopher’s house an officer was reconnoi- | 
tering the men on the barricades, Schopenhauer ostenta- 
tiously handed over his own opera-glasses that he might | 
see better to direct the fire. Is that being superior to the po-'| 
litical? No, it is simply reactionary passion—the grounds 
of which are, indeed, intellectually quite clear to us. 
It would take us too far’afield to inquire into the rodtal 
of Schopenhauer’s anti-revolutionary bias. But this much 
is plain: that it arose logically and by process of thought’ 
from his conception of the world; that it had its roots,. 
also, in his temperament, his fundamental trait of ethical 
pessimism. His was the characteristic mood of “the Cross, |) 
Death and the Grave” which by psychological law feels,-| 
revolted by rhetoric, by enthusiasm for freedom, and by ' 
the cult of humanity. Schopenhauer became, then, a polit- + 
ical anti- revolutionary because of his melancholy and his‘) 
critical spirit, his reverence for suffering and his hatred’ 
alike of “indecent optimism” and progress-preaching dem-| 
agoguery. But all this only makes him a perfect specimen | 
of the old familiar type, the German bourgeois: German | 
precisely because that type is intellectual and because off} 
its subjectivity, its conservative radicalism, its absolute} 
remoteness from democratic pragmatism; its geniality, 
also, and its profound and foolhardy indifference to free-= 
dom. All these are quite specifically German, orthodox— * 


BEY oe certs) 


Will Germans Profit from Hard Experience? 


‘THIs POLITICAL PASSIVITY AND REMOTENESS FROM DEMOCRACY - 1 
has frightfully avenged itself. Germany has been sacti- "| 
ficed to a state totalitarianism which has robbed her not | | 
only of civic but of moral freedom. If we identify democ-» r 
racy with the recognition that the political and social are~ 
constituent parts of the human; if we say that democracy, | 
in defending her civil freedom, defends her ethical free 
dom as well; then the opposite of democracy—into which © 
the anti-democratic arrogance of intellect dialectically © 
transforms itself—is that theory and that fundamentally || 
anti-human practice which makes the political dominate — 
the whole field of human affairs to the exclusion of every: " 
thing else. There is a ruthless and tragic consistency in — 
its operations from knowing nothing but the state, think- | 
ing of nothing but power, sacrificing the human being, to— 
sacrificing all that pertains to humanity itself and making } 
an end of freedom once and for all. The absence of politi- | 
cal experience on the part of the intellectual German bour- 
geois and his contemptuous attitude towards democracy, | 
his scorn for freedom—which to him was nothing but ¥ 
libertarian cant—all this resulted in nothing less than the || 
enslavement of the citizen to the state and to power poli- | 
tics. It made of his life and labor a mere function of to- | 
talitarianism, and so debased him that one asks how he_ | 
can ever again hold up his head before the world. 
Granted that he escapes with his life from this frightful 
experience; granted that German culture—which, follow- 
ing Goethe, we are fain to believe must always be a bour- 
geois culture—survives the degradation called National 
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socialism, we must hope that the disastrous consequences 
vf his political blindness have served him as a harsh but 
vholesome school. Often I have said: “Before things can 
ret better in Germany, they must reach the point where 
when they hear the word freedom, Germans burst into 
ears.” They do not seem to be far from that point now. 
After six years of the Gestapo state, it looks as though the 
Serman bourgeois is coming to understand the meaning 
yf the words freedom, justice, human dignity, duty 
ind conscience. And to understand that these words are 
nore than the humanitarian mouthings of a cheap revo- 
utionarism. But certain things are more easily lost than 
‘ound again. The outcome remains a doubtful question, 
lie answer to which depends not alone on the duration of 
he present catastrophe, on its character as episode or as 
spoch, but on whether the bourgeois intellectual of Ger- 
many will be able to profit by his hard experience. 


"OR THE MOMENT DESTINY TAKES ITS COURSE. WE WITNESS 
he paradox of the decline of that German mind which 
was scornful of politics. The bourgeois anti-revolutionary 
inderstood revolution only on the religious or the intel- 
ectual plane. In the end he has been impressed into ser- 
jice as the sans-culotte standard-bearer of the most extrav- 
igant revolution the world has ever seen. Certainly one 
-annot call this revolution intellectual; one can scarcely 
all it human. It is directed against everything that occi- 
lental civilization has taught us to call either mind or 
yumanity. No, it is a revolution of absolute and deliberate 
lestruction and disintegration of all the foundations of 
norality, in the interest of the one idea of power. 

Yes, this is the essence of it, of this thing which calls 
tself the German revolution. It knows no intellectual, 
moral, human bond; only the false and hollow will to 
nower and mastery. Every idea, every conviction, every 
Joctrine or conception of the world we live in, is good 
only to serve as a screen, a pretext, a technique of trickery 
in the pursuit of a goal empty of all moral content. So 
much must gradually have become clear to those who, in 
Germany and outside of it, thought they saw in National 
Socialism a bulwark and shelter against disruption, if 
only of the capitalistic economic system. If the Western 
yowers continue to give way, more will be lost in this 
revolution than the capitalistic economy. Indeed, before 
that destruction, revolution, absurdly enough, might pause; 
nut for the sake of retaining power, Nazism is ready 
with the completest cynicism to fly any flag. Today, as 
1 hundred signs betray, it is even ready to fly that one 
from which it promised to protect the bourgeois world: 
{ mean the Bolshevist flag. 


Enemy of Humankind 


THE BOURGEOISIE OF EUROPE—AND EVEN OF THE WORLD— 
have been taken in by the pretense of this thoroughly dis- 
honest and cynical movement, that it was a bulwark 
against bolshevism. The bourgeois literally trembles at 
this word. The time is probably past when it would do 
him any good to recognize his error. It is an inexcusable 
error. For no sound instinct could fail to realize that this 
movement, with its nihilistic goal—though it began by 
assuming various idealistic disguises, such as nationalism 
and lower middle-class conservatism—is nothing else 
than what the bourgeois mind conjures up as bolshevism. 
All the horrors associated with that apocalyptic word: 
bloodshed, mob violence, arson, pillage, the filthiest cruel- 
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ty; the subversion of all principles, the persecution of 
faith; the shaming of reason and justice, together with 
the shameless, ridiculous and diabolical perversion of 
truth; the exploitation of the baser elements among the 
people; the dissolution and disintegration of international 
order—all these we see. And we see the attempt to spread 
to the corners of the earth—corrupting and undermin- 
ing with money, with an endless, deafening propaganda, 
and the activities of spies and agitators—until opposition 
everywhere breaks down, the order of things gives way 
and the whole world becomes the grave of freedom, with 
the standard of a stultifying slavery floating above it. If 
this is bolshevism, National Socialism, and National So- 
cialism alone, is this. If wars, more barbarous and destruc- 
tive than even the Thirty Years’ War, are to sweep over 
Europe leaving it devastated, pulverized, set back for cen- 
turies, then it is National Socialism which will be respons- 
ible, National Socialism, the enemy of humankind. 

Enemy of Humankind! To this has the German spirit 
come with its anti-democratic cultural pride. This awful 
name, a name accursed, has become its name. The intel- 
lectual German bourgeois could never have dreamed it, 
and thinks he is dreaming now that it has become the 
truth, But true it is. His refusal to realize that politics are 
part of the human problem has issued in political fright- 
fulness, enslavement to power, the totalitarian state. The 
fruit of his aesthetic bourgeois culture is barbarism: a 
savagery of convictions, purposes and methods like to 
nothing in the world before. His elegant disdain of demo- 
cratic revolution has made him the tool of another revolu- 
tion; an anarchic one, running amok to threaten the foun- 
dations and props of all our Western morality and civili- 
zation; a world revolution to which no invasion of the 
Huns in olden times can even be compared. 


Hope for the Future 


Tue GERMAN BURGHER COULD BE ANTI-DEMOCRATIC BECAUSE 
he was ignorant. He did not know that democracy is just 
another name for those foundations and props. He did 
not know that democracy is nothing but the political 
stamp of occidental Christianity; that politics itself is 
nothing but intellectual morality, without which the spirit 
perishes. And yet, let me say this: Outwardly we live in 
an epoch of retrograde civilization, wherein treaties are 
worthless, lawlessness and disloyalty are the contagious 
mode. But there is an inward spirit among men which 
has entered upon a new moral epoch: one of simplifica- 
tion, of humble-minded recognition of the difference be- 
tween good and evil. That is its way of returning to the 
primitive and renewing its youth. 

Yes, we have learned once more to know good from 
evil. For evil has revealed itself to us in a naked crudity 
which has opened our eyes to the simple dignity and 
beauty of the good. We have laid hold upon it; and think 
it no shame to our sophistication to admit the fact. Again 
we dare to take upon our lips such words as freedom, 
truth and justice; being weaned from our embarrassment 
and skepticism by the sight of so much baseness. We hold 
them out before the Enemy of Humankind, as the me- 
dieval monk held out the Crucifix before Satan in person. 

And all that the times call on us to bear of anguish is 
outweighed by the youthful joy of the spirit, at finding 
itself once more in its chosen role: the role of David 
against Goliath, of St. George against the old dragon ot 
violence and lies. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY REACHES OVER HE 
What Can Americans Do About It: How and Where Can We Take Hold? 


‘|. . war will be easy; to stay out, hard” 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS IS SPINNING IN A 
maelstrom of shocking events which are 
almost bound to climax, sooner or later, in 
the resumption of armed world strife upon a 
gigantic scale. When that occurs, America 
will have to make the most important de- 
cision in her career as a country. To go to war 
will be easy, for events will be yanking her 
in, doing their worst to give her no choice. 
To stay out, for her own sake and in order 
that there might be one intact, sound coun- 
try when the furor of destruction is over, 
will be hard... . 


The thing for us to do now is to take care 
that the country stays free in her foreign re- 
lations, and to get her in shape internally 
so that we as a people and a government 
will be able to make a free decision to go 
in or stay out, whatever may be the wise 
thing to do then from the viewpoint of our 
own future—which should be identical with 
the future of civilization on this earth. 

To outline how to get the country into 
such a shape would take more space than I 
am allowed here. I touch on the problem in 
the last chapter of my book, ‘““My America.” 


BEB) 2058, 


. . - show the world . . . democracy and 
” 


ee 


liberty can work... 


My ANSWER WOULD BE THAT, ASIDE FROM 
adequate arming for self-defense against 
gangster nations, we should show the world, 
and our own people especially, that democ- 
racy and liberty can work... . 


We cannot make the world free unless we 
can keep ourselves so. Every possible means 
should be taken to speed recovery and re- 
turn of confidence, shaken more by Washing- 
ton than by Berlin, Rome or Tokyo. We can- 
not distribute a national income unless we 
have one, though we can try to distribute it 
more equitably when and as we get it. If 
business is regulated reasonably and not tor- 
tured and strangled, our national income will 
mount rapidly, and taxes could decrease with 
the pic of private employment instead of 
relief. 


The American people are devoted to per- 
sonal freedom. The only thing that could 
make them give it up would be intolerable 
economic misery. The mass cannot perma- 
nently, or with satisfaction and self-respect, 
live on the confiscated earnings or accumula- 
tions of the few. Hence the crying need for 
a restoration of sound government finance 
and of private initiative. Our problem— 
and I do not care whether it is solved by 
Republicans or Democrats—is to foster re- 
covery, and to use horse-sense in trying at 
the same time to curb abuses in business 
where they exist, and to provide for im- 
proved social legislation on a sound basis. 


On the other hand, we have the right to 
warn other nations to keep their hands off 
our domestic situation. It is one thing to 
object to a man’s coming into your house to 
make trouble and another to go into his. At 
present, there are too many disorderly houses 
in what is becoming the world’s red light 
district internationally for us to police the 
whole place. The best thing we can do—if 
we can—is to show that 130 million people 
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RENDEZVOUS WITH 
DESTINY 


Storms from abroad directly challenge 


three institutions indispensable to 
Americans, now as always. The first 
is religion. It is the source of the other 
two — democracy and _ international 
good faith. 

* ry 2 

In meeting the troubles of the world 
we must meet them as one people — 
with a unity born of the fact that for 
generations those who have come to our 
shores, representing many kindreds and 
tongues, have been welded by common 
opportunity into a united patriotism. 
If another form of government can 
present a united front in its attack on 
democracy, the attack must be met by 
a united democracy. Such a democracy 
can and must exist in the United 
States. 

A dictatorship may command the full 
strength of a regimented nation. But 
the united strength of a democratic 
nation can be mustered only when its 
people, educated by modern standards 
to know what is going on and where 
they are going, have conviction that 
they are receiving as large a share of 
opportunity for development, as large 
a share of material success and of 
human dignity, as they have a right to 
receive. 

* * * 

Once I prophesied that this gener- 
ation of Americans had a rendezvous 
with destiny. That prophecy comes 
true. To us much is given; more is 
expected. 

This generation will “nobly save or 
meanly lose the last best hope of earth. 
The way is plain, peaceful, generous, 
just — a way which, if followed, the 
world will forever applaud and God 
must forever bless.” 


See: big 


From the President’s Annual 
Message to Congress, January 4, 1939. 


of all races can govern themselves; insist on 
their acknowledged rights; progress in an or- 
derly way in social advancement, economic 
recovery and stability; and retain their per- 


sonal liberties. ... 
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. . . set our own house in order... 


IN TODAY’S WORLD-WIDE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
civilization and barbarism, America cannot 
escape the responsibilities which are hers. 


If America is to assume leadership, de- 
fensively and offensively—for selfish protec- 
tive purposes and because of our inherent 
altruism for others—we must set our own 
house in order. We must use every means 
at our command to fortify the temple of 
democracy in the United States so adequate- 
ly as to make it impregnable to any attack 
from within or without. Democracy’s pre- 
requisites are: economic security, opportu- 
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nity for work, tolerance, freedom of speecl 
freedom of assembly, freedom of worship | 
social justice. These are man’s most preciot, | 
jewels. No Bill of Rights can provide more) | 


All attacks on democracy originate wit’ 
economic privation. Dictatorship and tc 
talitarianism cannot supplant democracy i ! 
a healthy economic environment. Malignar : 
economic cancers are directly responsible fo 
overthrow of democracies. 4 

It becomes America’s privilege, -now, 2. 
well as a necessity, to rededicate herself t. 
the purposes which established the Unicel! 
States and to incorporate into our thinkin,” 
and into our actions those standards ov: 
civilization which perpetuate it. By so doings: 
we can again lead the world out of thy. 
wilderness. 


«|. . battleships for those without, edu 
cation for those within” >. 


For the hoodlums and the gangsters om) 
the world, America still needs ‘‘a club ane?| 
a loaded gun,” and the prayer that Uncle! 
Sam, policeman, may never have to use them: | 
That might take care of our enemies outsidi'| 
of the country. For those within—the bigots: 
the spreaders of hatred and intolerance—w« | 
need education and more education througl | 
the medium of the churches, the press, ané: 
the radio. : 

America must be taught the sacredness ov! 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness | 
Every individual in this land should learr| 
the meaning of the Bill of Rights. 2 


Yes, for the preservation of our democra’ 


cy—battleships and planes for those with) 
out; education for those within. : 


! 
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* . . . refuse to admit fascism is respec: | 
tableware ie 


I THINK THAT WE SHOULD CEASE TO HELP" | 
Japan in her war in China; that we should 
continue lending credit to the Chinese; that 
we should find some means of helping Spain | 
to maintain her democracy; that we should | 
help the refugees and victims of war and 
famine with our reputed liberality; that we 
should rejoice at the accord at Lima—includ- 
ing the Hull trade policies; that we should” 
steadfastly refuse to admit that fascism and 
Nazism are respectable forms of national! 
organization; that we should condemn anti- 
Semitism in season and out of season; that 
we should get out and keep out every trace 
of hatred in our feeling towards Japan, 
Russia, Germany, Italy and every other na- 
tion, developing instead appreciation when 
we have or can get the necessary knowledge 
of them; that we should decide each prob- 
lem of international relations as it arises, on 
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the basis of the facts, ignoring abstract ideol- 
ogies and traditions; that from such deci- 
sions our foreign policy should emerge, in 
harmony with the great principles of justice, 
love of neighbors, and cooperation with 
them; that our national and international 
aim should be a high standard of living, and 
the most favorable conditions possible for 
individual freedom and initiative. 


Li are 


“,.. harass the dictatorships ... ” 


THE SHARPENING CONFLICT IN EUROPE... 
is unquestionably beginning to affect America. 
We cannot evade becoming involved. In fact, 
America is already taking a hand in it. 
Critics of President Roosevelt's foreign 
policy, or his lack of a definite foreign policy, 
should bear this in mind. It is idle to regis- 
ter discontent with the absence of a rigid, 
patterned course of action. It is evident 
that, while we want peace and no part in 
the European squabble, we are neither strict 
isolationists nor, shall I say, participationists. 
As the leading world democracy, it would 
seem that our duty. is cut out for us—to 
harass and block the dictatorships at every 
available turn. That's the best contribution 
we may make to the democracies on the 
other side; that is precisely what we, with 
some grievous omissions, are doing now. 
Where may this lead? That’s difficult to 
say and is idle to speculate on. Surely, the 
Lima conference, for what little it has ac- 
complished, was a step in the right direction. 
The Roosevelt, Ickes and La Guardia blasts 
all have had a sledgehammer effect, whole- 
some and heartening on public opinion right 
here in our own midst. One may call it a 
“cash and carry’ policy. But that evidently 
is the best we may do at this hour as we 
build a powerful fence around our own home. 


net 


“|. . things of the spirit...” 


THE PROBLEM OF HOW THE PEOPLE OF THE 
world can live together in peace and true 
prosperity is today more urgent and pressing 
than ever. Trade restrictions through tariffs, 
quotas, subsidies and embargoes hold Eu- 
rope in a vise. After more than ten years of 
effort, centering in Geneva and looking 
toward the improvement of world economic 
and social conditions through international 
agreements, governments turned to nation- 
alism and economic mercantilism in modern 
form. Today, Secretary Hull is giving fresh 
leadership to break down the barriers. 


But the growth of totalitarianism with its 
methods of control of social and economic 
life has changed the problem. Democracy it- 
self is on trial. Its belief in the value of the 
individual, and the sacredness of his rights, 
rests upon the faith of the people in its 
strength. Its strength depends upon the ad- 
herence of the people to certain standards. 
These standards include freedom of speech, 
worship and thought, practice of truth, in- 
tegrity of contract, tolerance, justic and fair 
play. No individual, no nation can establish 
permanent gain by breaking or lowering 
these standards. Progress can come only 
through maintaining and raising them. 


The things of the spirit, then, if we are 
to go forward, become the most practical 
things in the world. 


ee Rare 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


in the order of their appearance 


LOUIS ADAMIC, immigrant; author of 
“My America” 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, native 
stock; author of “The Epic of America” 


MRS. H. W. AHART, president Asso- 
ciated Women; American Farm Bureau 
Federation 


EDDIE CANTOR, stage, screen and radio 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, pioneer social 


worker 


DAVID DUBINSKY, president Interna- 


tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


LUCIUS R. EASTMAN, chairman, Hills 
Brothers Company; chairman National 
Council, Survey Associates 


CLARK M. EICHELBERGER, chairman, 
Committee for Concerted Peace Efforts 


JOHN L. ELLIOTT, senior leader, So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture, New York 


WILLIAM E. GIVENS, executive secre- 
tary, National Education Association 


WILLIAM GREEN, president, American 
Federation of Labor 


HELEN HALL, president, National Fed- 
eration of Settlements 


SIDNEY HILLMAN, vice-president, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 


J. C. HYMAN, executive director, Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 


HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary of the 
Interior 


MELVIN JONES, secretary-general, Lions 
International 


DAVID LASSER, president, Workers Al- 
liance of America 


ALAIN LOCKE, philosopher, 
University 


EDWARD J. McCORMICK, M.D., grand 
exalted ruler, Benevolent and Protective 


Order of Elks 
H. L. MENCKEN, Baltimore Evening Sun 


TOM MOONEY, at long last, citizen-at- 
large 


MARION EDWARDS PARK, president, 
Bryn Mawr College 


CLARENCE E. PICKETT, executive sec- 
retary, American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee 


UPTON SINCLAIR, novelist and pamph- 
leteer 


RICHARD B. SCANDRETT, JR., lawyer, 
president, Survey Associates 


ALFRED E. SMITH, former governor of 
New York 


RALPH W. SOCKMAN, minister, Christ 
Church, New York 


L. J. TABER, master, The National Grange 


LILLIAN D. WALD, founder, Henry 
Street Settlement 


MARGUERITE M. WELLS, president, 
National League of Women Voters 


STEPHEN S. WISE, president, American 
Jewish Congress 


MARY E. WOOLLEY, chairman, Na- 
tional Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the American Association of 
University Women 
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“« . . . the League must be rebuilt... ” 


. . . SINCE MUNICH, THE UNITED STATES 
is the one democracy that can challenge the 
dictators and rally international forces to 
oppose them without having to use military 
strength to accomplish this objective. Isola- 
tion has proved worthless—and military 
preparation, unless backed by constructive 
policies, means preparation for disaster. 


First of all, the moral solidarity of those 
nations that wish peace must be restored. 
Once again, Scandinavian, British, French, 
Chinese and American democracies must 
face the world’s problems together. There 
must be no more Munichs. Aggression must 
be challenged. To prevent it today involves 
greater immediate risks than a year ago, but 
even greater risks next year. The democra- 
cies and those cooperating with them still 
have sufficient economic and moral advan- 
tage so that they can let the dictators know 
that further expansion will not be tolerated. 


A start should be made in building a de- 
cent economic world. This should be done 
with the cooperation of the dictators if pos- 
sible. If not, then the peaceful nations that 
control overwhelmingly the good things of 
life should establish among themselves a 
liberal economic regime that would not ex- 
clude other nations when they wish to join. 


Moral solidarity cannot exist without a 
symbol; international organization needs a 
point of concentration and machinery. The 
League of Nations was created to perform 
this function. It must be rebuilt; its Cove- 
nant revised and its machinery revitalized. 
. . . Had we given greater cooperation in the 
building of the institutions of peace eight- 
een years ago much of the present disaster 
might have been avoided. Our responsibility 
is all the greater to give leadership now. 
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« |. . be good neighbors... 


THE NEED HAS BEEN STRESSED FOR FOOD, 
shelter and safety for those émigrés who 
have come to this country; for those who de- 
sire to come. But over and beyond that is 
the tremendous problem of their integration 
into our American life. Increasingly we find 
a lack of preparation in language and voca- 
tional experience on the part of the newly- 
atrived. Their isolation after arrival has be- 
come more marked. It has now reached a 
stage that might almost be called organized 
isolation. Once the problems of affidavits 
and jobs and relief are met, there remains 
this most difficult problem of all—that of 
cultural and social adjustment. 

Integration can no longer be left to indi- 
vidual efforts. Opportunities for social and 
cultural adjustment must be organized. 
“Good Neighbor Centers” will help in our 
public schools, our churches and settlements 
in every large community. The situation 1s 
a call to all social, educational, and religious 
organizations that claim for themselves a 
democratic influence and function. 

The problems of democracy have never 
been solved in any country. But by reaching 
mutual understanding, by cooperation in 
working out practical problems, the spirit of 
democracy becomes more clear and powerful. 
To prove ourselves by our works, in reaching 
out to these newcomers more than half way, 
will demonstrate the nature of our common 
life not only to them but to the native-born 
as well. This is a fundamental challenge to 
democracy. Here is one clear way to meet It. 
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« |. . to live democracy ... ” 


“This above all; to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


THIS ADVICE OF POLONIUS SHOULD BE RE- 
read and seriously considered by every Amer- 
ican. We need to have more people live 
democracy. Most of us talk about democracy 
but our daily conduct shows us to be dicta- 
tors. 


Democracy prizes a broad humanitarian- 
ism, an interest in the other fellow, a feel- 
ing of kinship to other people. One who 
lives in accordance with democracy is inter- 
ested not only in his own welfare, but in the 
welfare of others. He is interested in the 
general welfare, in civil liberty, in the con- 
sent of the governed, in the appeal to rea- 
son, and in the pursuit of happiness. 


Our democracy is just as strong as our in- 
dividual citizens. Let us by every means at 
our command help each of our 130 million 
individual American citizens to practice and 
appreciate democratic living. 


Coe 


Democracy is labor’s oxygen 
ys 


DEMOCRACY IS THE OXYGEN WITHOUT 
which organized labor cannot breathe or con- 
tinue to exist. 


American workers have seen powerful or- 
ganized labor movements stifled and destroyed 
im nations which have adopted totalitar- 
ianism. We have seen their workers enslaved 
to the state. No free labor movement can 
live or function in an atmosphere of abso- 
lutism. 


What is organized labor? It is a volun- 
tary association of workers for the purpose 
of obtaining economic justice. Without the 
protection of freedom of speech, freedom of 
assemblage, freedom of religion and freedom 
of the press, it can neither grow nor endure. 


For these reasons, the American Federation 
of Labor is deeply concerned over the trend 
toward dictatorship as manifested in Ger- 
many, Italy and Soviet Russia. . . . Let me 
offer this pledge in behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. We will not consent to 
abridgement of our precious individual lib- 
erty on the plea of expediency. We will hold 
fast to our heritage of democracy and pro- 
tect it against all assaults from whatever 
source. And we call upon all Americans to 
do likewise. 


Our system of democracy will never func- 
tion unless we use it. We can only make our 
democracy a success by employing it instead 
of just talking it. Let us use it. Let us apply 
the principles of democracy wholeheartedly 
in the operations of government, industry 
and labor. Then our future will be safe- 
guarded, totalitarianism will be exposed and 
the peoples of the world will come to their 
senses and seek to profit by our example. 


Bea 


“ ... right to disagree, unafraid... ” 
A, SHORT TIME AGO AT A MEETING OF ALL THE 
mothers’ clubs of thé’New York settlements, 
a favorite speaker caused sharp disagreement. 
Every race was represented among his many 
listeners and on the way out an excited group 
stopped me. Should he have said such a 
thing? Did I agree with it? Though the ar- 
gument for and against waxed hot, I man- 
aged to say that I thoroughly disagreed with 
the speaker but—‘‘But,” caught up one of the 
women who had attacked him most fiercely, 
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“I guess he had the right to say it.” An- 
other broke in, “And I guess we've got the 
right to disagree with him.’ “Sure, that’s 
it,” said a third, “It’s democracy; he can 
speak; we got a right to disagree; and no- 
body’s afraid.” 

Here in New York, this last month also, 
a resolution was introduced in the Board of 
Education to forbid the discussion of any 
controversial subject at any meeting in a 
public school building. Shortly before, this 
same board had opened classes to teach tol- 
erance to the children! 


But can democracy be taught or can it de- 
velop through undemocratic means? To my 
mind it cannot. Nor can the struggle for 
its survival be won on one front or at one 
time. It is endless and everywhere. It is go- 
ing on in our schools and city halls; in our 
newspapers, our churches; on our stage; in 
our neighborhoods and places of work— 
wherever we are gathered together and there 
are serious differences of opinion. To me, 
democracy is reborn each time a group of 
us decide that he has a right to say it, and we 
have a right to disagree, and nobody is afraid. 
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. .. reject dangerous demagogy ... 


FASCIST TERROR HAS TAUGHT US IN AMER- 
ica this essential lesson: that if we would 
preserve our democratic liberties we must by 
our united effort provide full employment 
and economic security for all who work with 
hand and brain. Labor in America prizes 
most dearly our great heritage of liberty and 
freedom. Today, it calls upon all the pro- 
gressive forces of the country to organize for 
the defense and extension of the social 
achievements of the past six years as the only 
guarantee that it shall not happen here. La- 
bor is confident that America will reject the 
dangerous demagogy of the dictatorships and 
that a united people will solve the prob- 
lems which face us today—in the American 


way. A. 
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| | believe in the brotherhood of man” 

THE CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY HAS 


reached over here. Philosophies and dogmas 
alien to the American specie have been 
preached. The propaganda of political sys- 
tems opposed to ours has poured forth ap- 
peals to prejudice and race hatred. Our forms 
of government have been challenged; our 
democratic system branded futile and ineffi- 
cient; our ideals derided as hypocritical and 
unrealistic. 

All such assertions must be fought mili- 
tantly, unremittingly. 

Coupled with such direct and unequivocal 
measures of counter-education, we should 
deal with the affirmative tasks of making 
democracy work better. That includes un- 
yielding loyalty to the observance of the 
spirit of the Bill of Rights, as well as to the 
letter of its guarantees of civil and religious 
liberties. Our task includes a definite pro- 
gram of education of the young and reedu- 
cation of the old in the principles and in the 
practices of tolerance. ... The common 
ground upon which all Americans may walk 
must be pointed out, the differences between 
men minimized, the fundamental similarities 
emphasized. 

If American democracy is to endure, it 
must irrevocably be based on the solid foun- 
dations of an ever-broadening program of so- 
cial justice, tolerance and regard for the com- 
mon welfare. The application of these princi- 


ples and continued devotion to the American 
republican system of government, require vigi- 
lance, self-imposed discipline and a genuine 
belief in the brotherhood of all men under 


God. : 
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“ |. . war is not the only means... ” 
THERE IS NOTHING SO MUCH THAT WE IN 
the United States can do to meet the chal- 
lenge to democracy and to promote peace, 
goodwill and tolerance throughout the world 


as to give an example of the kind of gov-: 


ernment a peace-loving, liberty-loving people 
can have—a government without dictators, 
without red-baiters, without Jew-baiters, 
without any sort of scapegoat-baiters; a gov- 
ernment which offers opportunity for all of 
its citizens rather than privilege for a few; 
a government which enables its citizens who 


want to work to find work and to maintain . 


a standard of life to which their efforts and 


their national resources entitle them; a gov- | 
ernment which protects its citizens from the ~ 
inevitable hazards of old age, sickness and 


joblessness; a government which recognizes 


the dignity and worth of the humblest of — 


humanity and which values freedom of 
thought and speech for all men—not only 
for the thought and speech of men that those 
in authority admire but for the thought and 
speech and men that they despise. 


That does not mean that we in the Uni- 
ted States can be indifferent to the strivings 
of men and women of goodwill in other 
countries to meet the challenge. to their 
democracy and to their liberty. We cannot 
fight their battles for them, but we cannot 
morally isolate ourselves from our own mor- 
al ideas. We can see to it that our economic 
resources are not used to help and build up 
aggressor nations; we can see to it that our 
economic resources are not withheld from 
peaceful nations which are the victims of 


brute force. As President Roosevelt has said, ~ 
“Words may be futile, but war is not the — 
only means of commanding a decent respect ~ 


for the opinions of mankind.” 
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“ |. . clear our minds of ‘weeds’... 


LooK AT WORLD AFFAIRS, Mr.. AVERAGE 


Citizen. Viewing them as a whole, do you ~ 
not conclude that there is the grave possi- — 
bility that you as an individual may be © 
drawn into their whirlpool whether you ~ 


wish it or not? 


Four forces have a strong grip on a great — 
part of the world. They are Nazism, fascism, 
communism and, in the Far East, the Rising ~ 


Sun. All four are aggressive ideologies. Com- 
munism has been singled out as a common 
enemy by the other three. Suppose they suc- 
ceed in subjugating communism. Remember 
that the resulting bloc would be highly ag- 


gressive. Would it not sweep Europe; and ~ 


with Europe, Africa; spread to South Amer- 
ica, and thence northwards? Should commu- 
nism turn the tables and dominate the oth- 


ers, would not the situation, as far as this — 


hemisphere goes, be basically the same? .. . 
Lions face problems such as these with an 
individual viewpoint based on the Lions In- 


ternational slogan: “Liberty, Intelligence, Our | 


Nation’s Safety.” ... 

Parents and teachers know the necessity of 
weeding out small, seemingly insignificant 
traits in a child; for what often seems harm- 
less may become very dangerous to himself 
and others in later years. The insidious ideol- 
ogies of communism, fascism and Nazism . . . 
are harmless enough in our minds at first, 
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but how quickly they can grow beyond all 
reason and crush out our democratic princi- 
ples! 

We must clear our minds of whatever 
“weeds” may have taken root there. When we 
have done this is the time to resell ourselves 
on the value of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment, the privilege we enjoy under it. 
They are not found in the aggressive ideolo- 
gies where the state is the taskmaster and 
the citizen its submissive servant... . 
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* . . . the internal enemies ... ” 


. . . THE BRUTAL, AGGRESSIVE NATIONALISM 
of the Fascist powers is military, as against 
Ethiopia, Spain, China and Czechoslovakia ; 
economic, as against the Danubian countries 
and South America; political and propagan- 
distic, as against the democratic nation... . 
These have tried ‘appeasement’ of the hun- 
ger of the Fascists, only to whet their appe- 
tites and strengthen them for further de- 
mands. The safety of civilization depends 
upon a firm united front on the part of the 
peace-and-democracy-loving forces through- 
out the world. In these efforts the United 
States must be prepared to join, and even 
take the lead. 


First, we must increase our armaments 
sufficiently to protect ourselves against 
armed aggression, compel respect from the 
Fascists and give encouragement to other 
democracies. Fascists live on military power; 
they respect nothing else. Second, we must 
join with other democracies in trade policies 
that will prevent Fascist economic aggres- 
sion on weaker nations that would lead to 
eventual political conquest. Third, we must 
protect ourselves from Fascist propaganda. 
This can be done not only by exposing its 
source and character but by winning the 
continued adherence of the American peo- 
ple to democracy. This is the key that will 
not only keep fascism from getting a foot- 
hold here, but will serve to drive and direct 
American foreign policy. 

Where fascism has won, it has been main- 
ly because the masses in those nations be- 
came convinced that they could not get eco- 
nomic security under continuance of democ- 
racy. The task in the struggle against fascism 
is to provide under our own democracy, 
therefore, security against the internal ene- 
mies; Unemployment, Hunger and Insecu- 
rity. This struggle is the first line of na- 
tional defense. Without it, increased arma- 
ments become only tools which later may be 
used against democracy itself. 
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« |. . what every Negro knows... ” 


. . . DEMOCRACY IS AMERICA’S TRADI- 
tional and preferred way. It is still the ma- 
jority choice, and should be likewise every 
minority’s hope and bulwark. 


Unfortunately though, our minority tradi- 
tion is the Achilles’ heel of our American 
democracy. Internally and externally it is 
the most vulnerable weakness of the Ameri- 
can social order—as few have been aware, 
but as every clear-thinking Negro and ob- 
jective-minded patriot knows. 

Externally, these discrepancies between our 
theory and practice of democracy have wilted 
our moral authority on many an issue of 
social justice and humanitarian fair play. 
Witness the considerable suspicion of much 
Latin-American opinion toward us, the orig- 
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inal animus in our Japanese relations, the 
thrice-repeated taunt of Hitler to our pro- 
tests of Nazi mistreatment of the Jews. 


Internally, this same policy of race dis- 
crimination and injustice has really planted 
the seeds of fascism at the very heart of our 
body politic. The taproot of the economic 
disaster in the Southland is in the infec- 
tious spread of sharecropper tenancy—a pol- 
icy and system designed to perpetuate in an 
underhand economic way the same Negro 
slavery which had been legally outlawed. 
Again—and very important since fascism’s 
mode of invasion is political—the one-party 
stultification of the democratic system in the 
South (political sequel of Negro disfran- 
chisement), threatens our democratic way of 
life today ominously. As with the question 
of slavery itself, we can see how a serious 
minority disability can only too easily be- 
come also a critical issue for majority inter- 
ests. Fortunately, enlightenment is dawning; 
witness the recent Birmingham Conference 
on Human Welfare in the South. 

If the democratic way is to survive in 
America it is not sufficient merely to safe- 
guard our institutions from infection and 
corruption from without. By agrarian, in- 
dustrial and political reform, we must build 
up internal resistance against fascism by cul- 
tivating a sounder, unexceptioned body of 
democratic practice. Only an America safe 
and fair for all minorities can be an Ameri- 


ca that is safe from fascism. 
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* |... quickened conscience ... 


TRUE, THE CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 
reaches over here! But, just as true, this 
challenge is being answered. It is being an- 
swered by millions of Americans who are 
practicing democracy in a practical man- 
Sy Bb 


We have just Completed a survey of proj- 
ects of benefit to the communities in which 
are located Elks Lodges. As head of this pa- 
triotic American Order, I asked every one 
of the 1500 lodges in this country to under- 
take a civic project and we now have def- 
nite information as to their nature. We 
found that Elks and millions of their co- 
operating fellow citizens are working to 
strengthen democracy in a variety of ways. 
To illustrate, they are building and sponsor- 
ing playgrounds, providing X-ray machines 
and iron lungs for hospitals, giving schol- 
arships to needy pupils and shoes and eye- 
glasses to poor children. They are improving 
highways and eliminating dangerous traffic 
spots; restoring a California mission; pro- 
viding tuberculin skin tests for 6000 school 
children. . . . They are giving of their time, 
their effort, their money to aid their fellow- 
men, to better conditions in their small and 
large home towns all over the United States. 


Democracy at its best is a national con- 
science, quickened by environment, experi- 
ence and aspirations to a deep concern for 
the precious human rights of all... . And 
when we strengthen democracy, we strengthen 
our country to the point where it is less vul- 
nerable to foreign isms, less susceptible to 
racial bias, less inclined to permit itself to 
be drawn into foreign entanglements and 
more likely to be just, tolerant and imper- 
vious to alien ideologies. 

I believe that we have a strong need here 
not for more theoretical democracy; but for a 


more practical application of the democracy 
inherent in our form of government. 
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* , . . democracy, done to death by its 


alleged friends...” 


THE DANGER THAT HITLER, STALIN, Mus- 
solini or the Japs will sneak upon the United 
States and strangle our tender native democ- 
racy seems to me to be infinitely less than 
the danger that it will be done to death 
by its alleged friends at home. Nearly all the 
more noisy of those friends are palpable 
frauds. In that category I include all the 
New Dealers, the whole rabble of profes- 
sional anti-Fascists, bogus pacifists and mis- 
cellaneous pinks, lay and clerical. Not one 
of these fakes is in favor of the primary tenet 
of democracy, which is that the powers of 
government are only delegated and should 
be very strictly limited. And very few are in 
favor of the second tenet, which is that every 
citizen should have an inalienable right to 
speak his mind freely, regardless of the out- 
rage that his so-called ideas may offer to the 
prevailing mountebanks and their dupes. 


* | |. common sense and vigilance...” 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST FASCISM DEMANDS A 
militant, united labor movement, conscious 
of its power and strength, which will stave 
off predatory interests that otherwise would 
destroy the people and their liberties. There 
must be aggressive political action in defense 
of President Roosevelt and the New Deal, 
and of state governments like California's 
where we have elected a great humanitarian 
governor, Culbert Olson. Amend the Neu- 
trality Act to save Loyalist Spain and China. 
Embargo the Fascist aggressors. Labor and 
progressives should join hands in common 
cause and vigilance to make our chosen rep- 
resentatives respond to the democratic desires 
of the people. 


Sem Mooney 


* | | democracy as new as glittering 
totalitarianism...” 


I AM SURE THAT, PRELIMINARY TO ANY PUB- 
lic action, the individual must clear his own 
attitude from prejudice or injustice, class or 
racial. This is not a negative process; it 1s 
a strengthening and clarifying of his own 
sense of values. Until we have both clear 
and positive minds ourselves, our public 
action will be shaky—and so, impermanent. 

We must learn the ways not only to 
meet the cant, surface objection, passing 1t- 
self off as considered argument; but, to 
meet the mind of the objector. This means 
closer acquaintance than some of us have 
with the type of statement passed out by re- 
actionary press or speakers, and easily echoed. 
It means also getting rid of emotion as an 
atmosphere, but keeping it as a driving 
power. 

Third, I think the vigorous, wider-reach- 
ing democracy which we see must be taken 
on should be presented as what it is—some- 
thing actually new, not as a return to a 
golden age. The ‘‘newness’’ of the totalitarian 
doctrine has made them glittering. We 
should use the same device of presentation. 
We have the additional strength of reality. 
Vigorous democracy as we mean it 1s not 
the old weapon which was successful in 
earlier struggles. It is actually new, neither a 
throwback nor a rebirth. 
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* |. . democracy cannot be taken from us 
by others... ” 


I sPENT SEPTEMBER IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 
. . . The most dangerous enemy to the social 
structure there is fear. In some respects 
there is greater fear outside Germany than 
in. Digging trenches, teaching people to wear 
gas masks and take air raid precautions, these 
are insidious devices for cultivating nervous 
tension and mass insanity. The only thing 
that is worse—producing a security that is 
never secure—is a big armament program. 
Insofar as these devices captivate our imagi- 
nations, the climate in which democracy can 
grow is gone. 


Democracy is posited on the supremacy of 
human values, and those values are limited 
to no nationality, race or creed. Central’ Eu- 
rope is what we have made it. We tried to 
dictate its form of government; dictate its 
boundaries; dictate the international con- 
trols and economic relationships under which 
it should live. When I say “we,” of course 
I mean the Allies. We completely failed. We 
did only one thing: we taught Central Eu- 
rope to use those very same coercions against 
ourselves; and, unhappily, they are used 
against no group so virulently as against the 
Jews within their own borders. 


If democracies really want to take democ- 
racy seriously, there is no alternative to 
taking a new lead. Not by tightening the 
economic reins on the totalitarian states un- 
til they are hungry, for revolution that stems 
from hunger will probably fasten upon them 
only a more bitter and destructive dictator- 
ship. But by loosening restraint, by increas- 
ing trade and the flow of food and raw ma- 
terials until people are less hungry and less 
pressed. Only then will they see through us 
an exhibition of the supremacy of human 
values. The same applies to physical and 
cultural contacts. 


There could be no problem more press- 
ing, more acute, and more deserving, than 
that of the refugees from Central Europe. 
If and when arrangements are made to take 
all Jews under fifty years of age out of 
Germany—that movement will relieve the 
Reich of population she officially wishes to 
go. On the one hand, it would impoverish 
Germany. She will lose enormous intellectual 
and social values. On the other hand, it will 
demonstrate to her people democracy’s con- 
cern for human values. We will never dem- 
onstrate the supremacy of democracy by su- 
perior airplanes, or gunboats, or armies, or 
by economic pressures. 


. . . Finally, we need a more profound, 
searching and sacrificial determination that 
within our country our own racial and eco- 
nomic minorities shall likewise be convinced, 
through their own experiences, that human 
values and human life and human possibili- 
ties supersede in our estimates any kind of 
political or economic gains. 

Democracy will be lost to our country only 
if we surrender it within our own gates and 
in our relations to other countries. It cannot 
be taken from us by others. 
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. . « love of individual liberty is our 
cornerstone ... ” 

. . . THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRESERVATION 
of a strenuous liberty of mind and spirit is 
vital to an advancing civilization. For the 
liberty of one individual hangs on the rec- 
ognition of the liberty of all other indivi- 
duals; the rights of one minority, on the 
rights of all. Love of liberty is thus the high- 
est form of intelligent self-interest. Through 
it our citizens have gained political equality, 
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have traveled far in the direction of equality 
of economic opportunity. 


The seed planted by our forbears has been 
fertilized by faith, yielding tolerance, under- 
standing and humanitarianism. We have al- 
ways clung to a belief in the power of ideas 
which are today our principal defense against 
the cynicism from which totalitarianism has 
sprung in other parts of the world. We have 
learned that majorities are temporary; that 
the majority of today is likely to be the mi- 
nority of tomorrow and that majorities them- 
selves are made up of inherently conflicting 
minorities. Our Constitution was formulated 
in a spirit of “live and let live’ and our 
government has been in a real sense the ser- 
vant of the people rather than their master. 
It has preserved individual liberties rather 
than curtailed them. When economic power 
has threatened their liberties, the people 
have used their government to protect these 
liberties, whether the threat has been from 
capital, labor, demagogues, gangsters, or any 
other source. 

There is no place for bigotry in the Amer- 
ican way of life. The ruthlessness of those 
who have seized power in other lands serves 
as a challenge to us to fight aggressively to 
preserve and increase the power of our own 
faith in the still greater realization in Ameri- 
ca of political and economic democracy. 


Fis Sah, 


7, 3) Capitalism: is wat)... 


THE NATIONS OF EUROPE ARE GOING TO 
war, and nothing that you or I can do or say 
is going to prevent it. The reason they are 
going to war is because each nation is in the 
grip of a predatory plutocratic class, seek- 
ing opportunities to exploit the peoples of 
less advanced nations. In each nation the 
profit system is breaking down; each has a 
problem of unemployment, of labor discon- 
tent and threatened revolution. The ruling 
class of each nation has to choose between 
abdication or an effort to seize the natural 
resources and the markets now held by its 
capitalist rivals. 


The economic rulers of the United States 
are in exactly the same position and facing 
exactly the same difficulties. Most of them 
know it. But the masses of our people suf- 
fer from an educational lag and do not 
know it. They cherish the fond notion that 
we are different. 


The basic fact to get clear is that capi- 
talism is war. There are times when it does 
not look like war, but such moments are 
merely periods of recuperation and prepa- 
ration for the next bout of active fighting. 
Anybody who did not understand prize fight- 
ing and was shown photographs of two pu- 
gilists in between rounds would say that 
those men were “at peace.’ But anyone who 
really understands the game knows that they 
are in a fight. 

There is only one thing worth telling the 
American people today and that is how they 
can bring about the social ownership and 
democratic control of the instruments and 
means of production. We can do it peace- 
fully if we do it quickly. If we wait until 
after the next war we may see it done sud- 
denly and I fear with great suffering and 
waste. 


ae, 


. .. if Hitler prevails ... ” 


en, 


ee 


A GREAT MANY YEARS OF MY LIFE HAVE 
been given over to fighting against the very 
things Hitler exalts. If his teachings prevail, 
then I and the millions who, like me, have 


fought for spiritual and political freedom 
have fought in vain. The things I have tried 
to stand for, I stand for now more than 
ever, in the face of this desperate challenge 
which is not merely a Jewish -question, a 
Catholic question, a Protestant question, a 
political question, or a labor question, but 
which goes to the very foundations on which 
we have erected America and on which we 
have stood all during our political life to pre- 


serve civilization. 
Uf ls / Ik 


© | |. organize America on a peace basis” 


A VITALIZED DEMOCRACY IS OUR FIRST AND 
best defense against vicious dictatorships. 
Light is the weapon against darkness; and 
free institutions are the answer to fascism. 
Can we organize America on a peace basis 
with an efficiency comparable to that shown 
by Fascist countries in mobilizing their re- 
sources on a war basis? That is the test. 

Such vitalization demands a positive rath- 
er than a negative psychology. Fear and 
hatred are motives for quick rallies, but not 
for lasting unity. The popular mass meet- 
ings of protest must be quickly supplemen- 
ted by some constructive proposals for the 
improvement of our internal situations. We 
have, in embryo, many of the evils which 
Europe has in full flower. The budding ra- 
cial hatreds, the political and economic 
checkmating by powerful selfish interests, 
must be counteracted by an aggressive pro- 
gram of social change. 


This strengthened morale becomes the but- 
tress of the only foreign policy which is real- 
ly strong. Dictatorial regimes today are se- 
curing a certain inner cohesion by playing 
up the fear of outside dangers. Let us not 
make the same mistake, for this is a hollow 
strength. Even dictators with their modern 
systems of espionage know the actual condi- 
tion within a country. And, in the long run, 
it is the healthy public spirit and the human 
resources which constitute a national defense. 


Cea top Tr Pane 
|. . patriotism, plenty and peace... ” 


WE LIVE IN A TRAGIC ERA IN THE WORLD'S 
history, but little is gained by calling names. 
We have seen boundary lines erased, treaties 
torn to shreds, liberty trampled underfoot, 
and unbelievable hardships and _privations 
forced upon racial, religious, and political 
minorities, 


. . . The picture, however, is not as dark 


as it might seem, as far as America is con-— 


cerned. We have within our own land the 
genius to correct the evils and difficulties 
that threaten from abroad. 


A continent stocked with vast resources, 
between two mighty oceans, is a priceless pos- 
session and our first line of defense. The les- 
son that should come home to every student, 
however, is that the real defense of America, 
and democracy itself, lies in the character, 
courage, and patriotism of each of our 130 
million Americans. 


America must be strong. We must have 
adequate defense, but the greatest defense 
will come from maintaining a contented, 
prosperous people, with opportunity to en- 
joy a fair share of the blessings of Ameri- 
can institutions. This is a simple process of 
good citizenship, true patriotism, and eco- 
nomc justice. 


Peace is the greatest boon of mankind. 
Ours is the privilege of conducting our in- 
ternal affairs in a manner that will eliminate 
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atred between capital and labor, between 
ountry and town, and between rich and 
oor. We must develop genuine American 
srocesses of understanding and goodwill, 
jot only a sense of responsibility, but a feel- 
ng of interdependence one upon the other. 
t will then be possible for America to con- 
luct its own affairs so that we may in a 
lemocratic program of patriotism, plenty, 
nd peace, light some of the dark places in 


troubled world. 2 


*... to hold the faith in our daily lives” 


SOMETHING WE HAD ALWAYS BEEN CON- 
cious of on New York's East Side was 
orne in as never before in the war years. 
This is, that men and women of the very 
eoples that had been thrown at each oth- 
r’s throats in Europe were living as friendly 
eighbors among us. They did not want to 
ill each other. Their kindred were doing 
hat on the other side and we, too, were to 
oin in it. But here across this continent of 
he New World were our states with their 
pen boundaries from coast to coast, from 
he Rio Grande to the unfortified Canadian 
order. 


Again we sense that contrast, now in a 
ime of anguish in the homelands from which 
90 many of our people came. Every cable 
ears at their hearts. When we speak of 
ictatorships at the top, we must bear in 
ind the hate, intolerance and persecution 
1at is whipped up beneath. We can cling to 
1¢ hope that there is still native good will 
mong the people themselves over there that 
rill some day assert itself, because we know 
1eir ways of life are our ways when they 
re over here. 


Mankind has reserves of decency and fel- 
ywship to call out if it is given a chance. 
Ve slip back into a morass of Old World 
ates every time we are unfaithful in word 
r deed to this young, confident tradition 
f the New. To hold to that faith in our 
aily lives can be an American contribution 
) the hope of the world. 


ae See 


'... fervor of the early days... ” 
HE WORLD WILL BE WON FOR DEMOCRACY 
1 the last resort by the example of nations 
accessful in maintaining democratic princi- 
les of government. For that, the United 
tates enjoys the widest opportunity and thus 
arries the heaviest responsibility. Already, 
cawakened by recent events abroad, Ameri- 
ans are showing a fervor for democracy com- 
arable only to that of the early days in the 
ew nation. 


If to enthusiasm we add a better under- 
tanding of the essentials of democracy, and 
> understanding add the daily practice of 
emocracy, we shall meet our opportunity 
rumphantly. For too long a period we have 
ehaved like the traditional heirs to a great 
ortune, enjoying its fruits while neglecting 
9 nurture them. Today, without a moment’s 
esitation, this generation must return to 
abor in the vineyard and by sweat of the 
row bring to full fruition our precious 
eritage. 

The League of Women Voters, which for 
wenty years has devoted itself to the prac- 
ice of democratic government, rejoices in 
he equipment it has ready to add to the 
fforts of others to make of the United 
tates an example of democracy to which all 
he world may look for reassurance. 
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* . . . Munich was not Gettysburg, but 
Ball ’Ranve oe 


. . . NEVER HAVE I BEEN SO EXALTED BY 
the sense of my country’s power as I was dur- 
ing the days that went before Munich—as I 
listened to the challenge of democracy reach- 
ing over here. Never have I been so dis- 
mayed by a sense of my country’s impotence 
and worse as I was during the post-Munich 
days, when my country’s summons to peace 
was wantonly misused as excuse for crying 
“Peace, peace,’ when there was no peace. 


A program of effective preparedness for 
war is not the surest way of safeguarding 
peace. But a pious aspiration after peace 
without a purposive and resolute program of 
action cannot avert war. America’s obligation 
in answer to the challenge to our democracy 
cannot be measured in terms of England’s 
need of us nor of France’s commitments vis- 
a-vis democracies like those of Rumania and 
Poland. Our responsibility can be determined 
for us by only one criterion, our own sense 
of obligation to give heed to the challenge to 
us—as a democracy. 


Munich, we must come to understand, was 
not a war but a skirmish, not Yorktown but 
Harlem Heights, not Gettysburg but Bull 
Run. What if brute majorities prevailed and 
annulled the status of minorities! Our de- 
mocracy has the opportunity of showing man- 
kind that, accepting the challenge, majority 
and minorities in the United States are not 
to be master and men, the former to tyran- 
nize, the latter to be victimized; but that 
this new American experiment means even- 
handed treatment of every racial and religious 
group—with no special privilege for any ma- 
jority save that of generous fairness within 
that fellowship that is America. 


** |, . mobilize opinion—make it articulate” 


LET US FACE WITHOUT FLINCHING OUR OWN 
share in the responsibility for the past, with 
its neglected opportunities. Better still, let 
us face without flinching our own share in 
the responsibility for the future, resolved that 
there shall be no neglected opportunities. 


But what can we do, ‘we, the people?” 
We can work in season and out of season to 
create and mobilize an intelligent public 
opinion determined to remove by conference 
the causes of war.... 


. .. World problems are not insoluble. 
Would any reasonable human being say that 
the mind of man, capable of thinking through 
the mechanical problems that have resulted 
in our miracle world of today, is incapable 
of solving the problem of human relations? 


The task demands something more than 
mentality. All my life I have lived in the 
neighborhood of manufacturing centers, for 
years in Pawtucket, R. I., for even more years, 
on the outskirts of Holyoke, Mass. Machin- 
ery is familiar to me, I have heard many de- 
scriptions and evaluations of it; I have seen 
many fine machines—but I have never yet 
seen one that could go without power. The 
machinery for world organization could, 
without doubt, be improved; but limitation in 
the machine is not at the heart of the diff- 
culty. ‘It is not the Covenant of the League, 
but humanity that needs to be reformed,” 
said Rumania’s Minister for Foreign Affairs 
at Geneva two or three years ago. “The sin 
that doth so easily beset us,” selfishness, 
self-interests, self-seeking—that is what has 
been throwing, still is throwing a monkey- 
wrench into the machinery of world organi- 
zation. Not by formulae, but by a change in 
the human spirit, will come the new day.... 


Mf 
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And the Moral of All This—? 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Every month, readers of Survey Graphic have the exciting ex- 


perience of looking with Mr. Gavit “Through Neighbors’ Door- 
ways” at the times we live in. Here, as a luminous footnote to 


the contributions to our special number, he points out that 


mischief in the world arises from false ideas: among them that i 


there is such a thing as race; that the state is preferable to the 


person; and that good can come of resort to force. These ideas 


lie to some extent in the minds of each of us and it is in chang- 


ing them that the work of establishing democracy must begin. 


So wHaT? WHAT MEANS ALL THIS STATE OF AFFAIRS IN THE 
aftermath (literally: second-mowing) of the World War, 
for mankind; especially, if you please, for Americans; in 
particular yourself and myself? For it comes down at last 
to that. 

We cannot justly demand of others, nations or in- 
dividuals—Germans or Italians or. Japanese or anybody 
else—behavior better or other than that logically flowing 
from ideas and prejudices which in the last analysis we 
share with them and might easily, indeed probably would, 
in like circumstances, express as they are expressing them. 
We have not to’ look far or deeply into our own history 
or our own souls to find emotion and behavior depress- 
ingly similar. 

Not with clean hands may we accuse any other people 
before the Court of Human Justice. 

There is no such thing as “hate,” separately definable. 
It is only the aggressive (even if suppressed) form, the 
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other name, of fear. And fear is the seamy side, so tc 
speak, of the will-to-live which keeps us going. It spreads 
to the group, to the nation, intensifying geometrically av 
it spreads, spurred by shibboleths and slogans, needled by 
ultra- and pseudo-patriotism and religious and _ politica. 
sectarianism; organized by demagogues and others whe 
profit by the dissensions of men. 

Thus far in the brief development of human civilization 
—a matter of only a very few thousand years since we 
muttered to each other in caves or hung by our tails from 
trees—we have accomplished only substantial increase in’ 
the numerical and geographical size of the units sharing 
a common will-to-live; something of unity of spirit and 
purpose has inspired larger and larger groups. Thus far 
we have attained only the conception of The Nation, de- 
limited by geographic-political boundaries, language, the 
thing loosely called “culture,” the common body of history 
and traditions. We have sublimated these things into a 
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eligion, and sanctified our gifts and services to it—even 
ne blood of our fellow-men and of our own sons. 

Not yet has Mankind sensed the truth, or had in any 
eneral degree the vision, of his natural fear-hate blending 
n all of the groups, nations, races, all humanity, against 
ne Real Enemies abiding within himself and his environ- 
nent. Nor has he put composite good will and intelligence 
9 the service of the composite will-to-live, in world-wide 
ooperation. Two possibilities loom in the present turmoil: 
ne, the most obvious, that this still only thinly civilized 
avage is about to throw away all his gains in a general 
iot of blood and mutual destruction; the other that we 
re in the very Gétterdimmerung of the old fear-hate 
ribal gods; that they and the rubbish of their worship are 
» be swept out of the Temple so that Mankind can devote 
imself to his real business of making a world fit to live 
n. Take your choice—my wager is on the latter, though 
jot in this flesh shall I see it. 


The Dark Side of the Human Spirit 


[HE MOST PRIMITIVE INSTINCT IN US, IN OUR VERY SUBSTANCE, 
or we share it with the simplest forms of animate life, is 
hat which impels us to fear-hate the strange and the 
tranger; that which or him who appears to depart in any 
espect from what our expericnce has taught us to regard 
s “normal” and therefore respectable and safe. When in 
espect of skin-pigment, type of features, mores generally 
—customs, costumes, manners, food habits, religious be- 
iefs and rites, party politics and whatnot else you will— 
ve are of the majority, we smugly despise the minority of 
ther culture and status. If that minority be of negligible 
roportions we ignore or loftily patronize them, more or 
ess good-humoredly let them alone. If we be ourselves of 
uch minority and helpless, we equally despise; but being 
1elpless we fear, and hate accordingly. 

When the minority is large or powerful, or regarded as 
hreatening prestige or economic advantage, the majority 
yersecutes, in all the degrees from aggressive ostracism to 
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physical abuse, pogroms and mass destruction; the while 
in extenuation shrieking lies and calumnies and “scien- 
tific” twaddle about “racial purity,” about “ideologies.” 
There is nothing new about it, not even the ferocity; it is 
primitive fear-hate, augmented by lust for power, oper- 
ating characteristically as a thousand times before. But this 
time, facilitated by the chaos of conditions ensuing upon 
the World War and the virtual abolition of distance, to- 
gether with incredible increase in the deadliness of weap- 
ons, instead of being somewhat localized and sporadic it 
not only is seeping into countries traditionally immune to 
it but is accompanied by sinister activities ominous of de- 
struction all over the world of all that men hold dear and 
sacred, 

No aggregation of armaments, be they never so formid- 
able, can defend us from these things, because they are 
not amenable to force, however brutal, however moti- 
vated. The Apostle Paul told the Ephesians that we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against the rulers of 
darkness—against spiritual darkness in high places. True 
so far as it goes; but we have equally to wrestle with dark- 
ness and wickedness in low places as well . . . in the 
deeps of our own hearts. For back of all the sinister ac- 
tions lie Ideas. Ideas which are not German or Italian or 
Russian but inherent in all of us. Disease-germs, which 
take root and prosper into epidemics whenever and wher- 
ever conditions favor or spuriously justify them. 


The Mischief of Racialism 


CHIEF PERHAPS, AND MOST PERNICIOUS, AMONG THESE POISON- 
ous ideas is race prejudice, most obdurate because seem- 
ingly so obvious, so plausible; rooted as it is so deeply in 
primal, inherited instinct. In its affirmative aspect it fosters 
the belief that we are inherently of superior stuff; that we 
not only must live but have a better title to live; that in 
us is somehow embodied a choice and accolade divine and 
in the nature of things. Every race is obsessed by this 
idea; every race not only, but (Continued on page 175) 
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LETTERS AND 


Books for the Voyage 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


WHY HITLER CAME INTO POWER, by Theodore Abel. Prentice-Hall. 
322 pp. Price $2.75. 

THE GERMAN REICH AND AMERICANS OF GERMAN ORIGIN. 
Oxford University Press. 45 pp. Price $1.50. 

OUR BATTLE, by Hendrik Willem van Loon. Simon and Schuster. 140 
pp. Price $1. 

AIR RAID, by Archibald MacLeish. Harcourt, 
75 cents, 

HISTORY OF AN AUTUMN, by Christopher Morley. Lippincott. 81 
pp. Price $1. 


Brace. 36 pp. Price 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


Books ARE ARMAMENTS. WE NEED TO MUSTER THEM AS A 
principal battalion for the defense of the individual against 
false ideas of the state. Words will not decide the issue: We 
shall have to act, with sacrifice and faith. But the battle is one 
of ideas and the dictators define the field by their fears. They 
stand in terror of ideas. That is the message of the Nazi 
burning of the books. Fear creates the censorships and in- 
spires the propaganda. The weak sector is charted—can we 
drive through? 

The first use of books will be to fortify ourselves. We af- 
firm that the ultimate value in human life is the sovereign 
individual, and that he must be free. But can we define the 
individual; or tell whence he derives this value? In mod- 
ern life we have deeded away part of our freedom for the 
sake of the order necessary for survival. The deed was of 
free choice and to ourselves in democracy. Nevertheless, we 
live by membership and draw strength from association. We 
may well contrast our state with the valiant individualism 
of the great explorers like Magellan or Henry Hudson. By 
choice they cut themselves off from family and homeland to 
sail into the unknown in tiny ships, alone, facing danger and 
death, and their sole hope within themselves and in God. 
They were men-in-themselves. Yet, guided by uncertain maps 
and instruments, they survived the menace of Nature, mad- 
ness, and mutiny, and brought home new knowledge. 

Let us figure our present state as a kind of lonely voyage 
in search of new continents of the human spirit. We face 
death, and already madness and mutiny. Can we survive 
to bring home new knowledge? If not, we shall lose con- 
tinents, not gain them. What books shall we take along? 


First, THE Briere. Nor princrpaLty As A CHRISTIAN TEXT, 
but as source and symbol of our conviction of the value 
in every human soul. The dictators again enforce this choice 
by their attacks on religion. Above all ideas they fear the idea 
of brotherhood with the derived principles of humanitarian- 
ism and democracy. They obey a brutal instinct in seeking to 
overthrow the churches; for so long as a rabbi or priest or 
pastor proclaims the gospel of human worth, here or here- 
after, and man’s dependence through conscience on a Power 
greater than any man or congregation of men, that long 
neither violence nor propaganda can establish finally the 
doctrine of the extra-human sovereignty of a nation, race, 
class, or leader. What the dictators hate we must cherish. 
The burned books shall stand first on our shelves. 

The Bible is but one defender of faith: the great testimony 
fills libraries, and goes on today as in that noble record of 
the origin of social sentiments by James Breasted, “The 
Dawn of Conscience.” The flower of individualism is char- 
acter, he declares; and his sweeping sense of bounden prog- 
ress over Ages is a consolation, now extra precious, as we 
perceive this conflict may give its name to an entire Age— 
though there are tokens that a hitherto unknown velocity 
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of social change may rush the dread cycle through climay 
to ruin, swifter than we dared hope. The old tyrannie” 
never endured: yet we must ask can a new tyranny, awar 
of psychology, so mingle ignorance and coercive education 
in its youth that they will prolong the dynasty of an ideolog 

if not one of men? Tyrants have never before been con 
scious molders of the minds of their people. 4 

We need to study anew the tenets of the Quakers for the 
have explored the duty of the individual in the state. They’ 
are our natural teachers from their antithesis to every axion® 
of the dictators. They practice peace, not violence; they bey 
lieve in a Power above all states; they have faith in an Innes | 
Light that reveals a Truth not known to men. In each crisi. ’ 
in America they have been the defenders of civil liberty jus) 
as they have carried a wise philanthropy into disasters an¢ } 
wars. Some of the sources of their strength are traced im 
“The Faith and Practice of the Quakers,” by Rufus Mi’ 
Jones (1927). 

To read Thoreau is a good discipline these days. Theres" 
was an independent man at his farthest stretch, and one able 
to record his dissents and indict the arrogance of rulers—~ 
even of a democracy—with a force and insight and power oj) 
style that are as refreshing as one of his own rivers. There’ 
is happily a collection of his “Writings on Liberty,” editecy4 
by James Mackaye, that contains his “Civil Disobedience,” 
“Slavery in Massachusetts,” “Plea for John Brown”—all + 
tonic virtue. True, he refused certain social weanecers | 
and lived in a rural economy to which we cannot retreat for’ 
self-sufficiency, but as prophet he speaks of the very moment # 
we live. Read again his defense of freedom of thought, an 
his anticipation of the dangers of regimentation in socia 
ism, and you will be both wiser and bolder. 4 


4 


1 

4 
BUT WE SHALL BE FOOLS TO READ ONLY WHAT SUPPORTS OUR ; 
views. Explorers prepare for the Unknown; and there are=’ 
unknown forces in the world today, forces of which the dic’ 
tatorships may be chance incarnations, forces that some mef | 
believe threaten not an interregnum of violence and mind? 
slavery, but the very order of civilization. We need to con-“ 
front these ordeals of skepticism—to conquer or be con#"| 
quered. It is time to read again the prophecy of doom in 4 
Oswald Spengler’s “The Decline of the West.” I hear mel 
say: “Spengler may be right. Europe slips toward the abyss 
Mankind cannot control its destiny. The disintegration of 
our culture has set in.” If we are in that stage of his cycle 
where a sterile rationalism prevails, the natural vis viva nov 
longer glories in its expanding power, and our pseudo- con- | 
sciousness and pseudo-science cannot envision a goal—then 4 
whatever battles we win, we shall lose the war. When you} 
have confronted that idea, you have faced the worst. Untill 
you do, you will be ill prepared for this present conflict. ‘| 
Each man can choose—nihilism or faith. In America at 
present the evidence favors faith. 

The fear of mere masses of men, expressed by José Ortega | 
y Gasset, in “The Revolt of the Masses,” will not produce | 
paralysis of the will as acceptance of Spengler does. But the | 
question he put is stern enough: “You believe in the worth 4 
of the individual; but for how many? They multiply andi‘ 
multiply, and you labor to save them and nurture them. | 
But can you find room and sustenance so they will not J 
merely kill each other? Can you educate them fast enough’ } 
to keep them from destroying through ignorance the very | 
science that made them possible?” This dark prolonged! ‘ 
shadow of Malthus falls across democracy; the threat indeed 4 
is in the claims of the dictators for land, and the strange 
subservience of their peoples. But the answer would seem to 4 
be within the range of man’s imagination and competence. * 
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I offer brief notes on two other disciplinary books. Alfred 
‘hitehead’s “Science and the Modern World” first made us 
vare of man’s presumptious attitude in science, the dangers 
erein and the obligations to be undertaken. Certainly the 
imptious arrogance of our play with force and machines 
is to be tempered with a new humility, toward which 
ientists themselves lead us. We no longer have the world in 
sling. Lancelot Hogben’s title, “Science for the Citizen,” 
a good omen. Another text for humility is J. B. Bury’s 
dea of Progress,” a critique of the axiom we have un- 
nsciously assumed in all our plans. Age after age has strug- 
ed to define progress; we dare not assume that it is in- 
itable. This is a chastening book by a historian learned 
the cycles of empire, and editor of Gibbon. 

Only such stern preparation in the environment of mod- 
n ideas—here scarcely touched—can fortify our minds for 
is conflict. It bestows one great blessing: We can face 
esent catastrophe with more calmness. We can examine the 
ogram of the dictators without the fear of ideas they dis- 
ay. Let us begin with evidence respecting Germany re- 
ntly to hand, though not on recent events. 


Nuy Hitter Came Into Power” 1s THropore ABEL’s 
uminating endeavor to explain the phenomenon that has 
allenged historians, economists, and psychiatrists. Dissatis- 
:d with their poorly documented guesses, he contrived a 
ize contest that provided him with some 600 autobiog- 
phies of members of the Nazi party, of all ages, levels and 
cupations. These he uses first to weave a history of the 
ovement down to 1933 when it took over the state; second, 
the data for his generalizations as to the why of the 
itler movement; and third, in their original form in six 
e histories of a worker, an antiSemite, a soldier, a middle 
ass youth, a bank clerk, and a farmer. They are sobering 
velations of what went on in the heads and hearts of many 
erman people in those years. The whole is a picture that 
mericans should study with earnest self-searching. 
For if these are the roots of the Nazi movement, we must 
scover whether like causes exist here, and do something 
channel them if good, or destroy them, if evil. Abel thinks 
ere was no single cause, but many, diverse and interwoven, 
id that they are perfectly human and understandable, and 
ed no transcendental explanations. 
From the life stories, Abel deduces four factors that molded 
e character of National Socialism and brought it to power: 
) The prevalence of discontent with the existing social 
der. (2) The particular ideology and program for social 
ansformation adopted by the Nazis. This combined na- 
malism, race, and a promise of a new socialism. The 
nthesis of opposites was a stroke of genius. (3) The or- 
nizational and promotional techniques—propaganda, com- 
deship, leadership and aggressiveness. One is struck with 
e€ amount of pure hard work recorded in these stories. 
-) The presence of “charismatic” leadership—defined as 
he leadership of one supposedly endowed with special 
ace for the fulfillment of a given mission.” 
The explication of these factors and the background in 
rms of actual lives is profoundly interesting. We might be 
rved by a like collection of the autobiographies of Amer- 
ans—college men, sharecroppers, folks on relief, radicals. 
he figures of our many public polls might then take on 
-w meaning. 
We also need new studies of symbols, and symbol-manipu- 
tors. That would help interpret the just published volume, 
The German Reich and Americans of German Origin.” It 
a collection of documents, in German plus English trans- 
tions, sponsored by a group that includes Charles Bur- 
igham, Monsignor Ryan, Felix Frankfurter, and Henry 
. Stimson, “intended to expose the purposes of National 
cialist. propaganda outside the Reich.” The essence of 
is propaganda is that “a person of German descent is 
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always a German and belongs to Germany.” The sponsors 
believe that Americans must take cognizance of this agita- 
tion so alien to American principles of citizenship lest it 
produce dangerous frictions. 

The documents range from specimens of German laws 
and decrees for the control of German educators and travel 
abroad to specific appeals to German youth in the United 
States, excerpts from the yearbook of the German-American 
Volksbund, and its appreciation of help from the Stuttgart 
foreign division center. The intricate system of societies, con- 
ventions that have drawn 80,000 German visitors to the 
Reich, calendar and Pan-German map distribution, will 
amaze and disturb Americans. They will not understand 
these doctrines of “Germandom” and “folkdom” based on 
race and blood regardless of residence or citizenship. But 
we may well consider whether this mystic symbolism has 
power. No values are offered these outer Germans; indeed, 
they are asked to help in economic ways. But if these appeals 
have power, we had better study their semantic secrets . . . 
they seem the dlah-blah of blah, yet may not be. 


WE WERE FOOLED ONCE By HirTLer’s “Mein Kampr,’ pis- 
missed as a ranting dream-book, full of sound and fury, until 
he began to implement the dreams by deeds. The only Eng- 
lish edition in America was abridged and missed the point. 
But we shall have the full text soon from Stackpole Sons or 
Houghton, Mifflin when a dispute over rights is settled. We 
need an unexpurgated edition of this so-called Bible: it 
charts the terrain of battle. You had better also study that 
other chart, “The Nazi Primer for Hitler Youth” which 
seems a lopsided text on genetics, population, geography and 
economics, but is in reality one of the artificial mazes by 
which the Nazis are trying to set up a dynasty on condi- 
tioned reflexes. For background, “A History of National 
Socialism” by Konrad Heiden and “Since 1914” by Theodore 
Wolff will help. 

The events of this autumn have brought us three small 
volumes that are registers of emotion rather than guides to 
thought. “Our Battle” by Hendrik van Loon expresses the 
wrath of the natural man, the born liberty-lover, and the 
outraged historian who finds the progress he has tried to 
decipher in human affairs menaced and flames into defiance. 
It is a battle cry. In “Air Raid,” a radio play in verse, 
Archibald MacLeish does us the great service of bringing 
vicarious experience of the terror that comes from the sky. 
Its restrained power may give pause to those unterrified 
who urge other people to endure bombs that will spare us. 
Christopher Morley’s fine-drawn “History of an Autumn” 
sets forth one of the resources of the individual—contempla- 
tions of the trivia of everyday and the small intrigues of the 
senses. It is a poet’s defense, a design for keeping sane, and 
so not without point today. 


IN TRUTH IT IS NOT TO OUR DISCREDIT THAT WE CANNOT YET 
define ourselves in a frame of reference as unreal as one 
relativity declares would exist in the physical world if the 
planes of space were revolved. In certain nations the planes 
of society have revolved: the center is the state, and the 
axes are violence, the race-nation, and the dictator. It is a 
task of cosmic order to swing them back to a center 1n the 
individual, with his axes of liberty, democracy and common 
humanity. But be of good hope: our labors for this way of 
life will bring us, as did like labor in the past, ideas of power 
and true words. 

‘A ther books mentioned: THE DAWN OF CONSCIENCE, by 
iene i 2 Pprcasted: Scribner. 420 pp. Price $3. THOREAU, Writings 
selected by James Mackaye. Vanguard Press. 288 pp. (Out of print). 
THE REVOLT OF THE MASSES, by Jose Ortega y Gasset. Norton. 
204 pp. Price $2.75. THE FAITH AND PRACTICE OF THE QUAKERS 
by Rufus M. Jones. Harper. 181 pp. Price $2. THE DECLINE Or 
THE WEST, by Oswald Spengler. Knopf. 935 pp. Price $5. SCIED 
FOR THE CITIZEN, by Lancelot Hogben. Knopf. 1082 pp. Price $5. 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS, by J. B. Bury. Macmillan. 357 pp. Price 
$2.50. 
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MINORITIES: PAWNS OF POWER 
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interned thousands of Jews in concentration camps, has 
aroused the indignation of the civilized world. A whole peo- 
ple has been humiliated, hounded and stripped of its pos- 
sessions, much in the manner of the Middle Ages. And the 
Nazis have resorted to a method which even the greedy 
fanatics of a darker age dared not adopt. They are holding 
the Jews for ransom. 


4, Between the borders of Germany and Italy on the 
west and Russia on the east, lies East-Central Europe—a 
region so mixed in population that it would be impossible 
to draw any national boundary without leaving minorities 
on one or both sides of the line. In the entire area, rang- 
ing from Esthonia in the north to Greece and Albania in 
the south, eleven states share a population somewhat in 
excess of 101 million. But included in this figure are more 
than 22 million persons who live in the various states as 
minorities. In other words, minorities compose close to 22 
percent of the total population of this East-Central Euro- 
pean region. In the individual states (as the table on page 
77 will reveal), the proportion varies from about 8 percent 
in post-Munich Czechoslovakia to more than 31 percent in 
Poland. 

At the close of the World War, when the boundaries of 
the East-Central European states were fixed, it was evident 
that minorities would suffer forcible assimilation and op- 
pression unless placed under an international guarantee. 
Every one of the eleven states of East-Central Europe was 
therefore required either to sign a treaty with the victorious 
allies or to make a binding declaration to the League of 
Nations that just treatment would be accorded to minorities. 
It is the international obligations which everyone of the 
eleven states has assumed that places the minorities of the 
East-Central European region in a special category. 

The Minorities Treaties and Declarations are still part of 
the international law of Europe, and we will do well to take 
note of the nature of the rights guaranteed to minorities. 
The right of citizenship is carefully defined so as to prevent 
the treatment of members of minorities as aliens, and all 
citizens are assured full civil, political and religious equality. 
Thus far, the provisions differ not at all from the normal 
practice of the Western democracies and the United States. 
Of a different character are the stipulations endowing mi- 
norities with the right to employ their languages in private 
and public life, in their own religious, educational and social 
institutions and before the courts of law. These guarantees 
were incorporated so as to prevent compulsory assimilation 
of the stamp of pre-war Prussianization and Russification. 
Even more striking is the positive provision which obligates 
the governments to provide facilities, in districts inhabited 
by minorities, for instructing children in the primary grades 
through the medium of their own language. This stems from 
the realization that the East-Central European states are not 
culturally homogeneous and that national-cultural uniformity 
could be achieved, if at all, only through oppression and 
denationalization. If enforced, this novel experiment must 
result in cultural pluralism which would establish the new 
and enlarged states of East-Central Europe, in law as well 
as in fact, as communities of multiple nationality. And it 
was hoped that enforcement would be assured by placing 
the Minorities Treaties and Declarations under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations. 

It would, of course, be idle to pretend that the guarantees 
have proved adequate for the protection of minorities. But 
it nevertheless remains true, that nowhere in East-Central 
Europe has the drive against minorities been as thorough and 
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as persistent as in Germany and Italy. Nowhere, until j 
cently, have minorities been so helpless in the face of o. 
pression. Yet, complaints there have been aplenty, and rare) 
without cause. Numerous appeals to the League of Natioy } 
tell of discrimination, of cultural oppression, of boycotts, ai 
beatings, and jailings, of terror and death. And the “atme ] 
phere” in which minorities live, even in East-Central E> 
rope, can only be appreciated by a personal visit to the te‘ 
ritories concerned, 


* * * 


Dr. Hans Orro RotH, A LEADER OF THE RUMANIAN GERMA 
talked excitedly as he paced the floor of his Bucharest offic) 
He suddenly stopped before me and exclaimed: “Imagin® 
When we protested against the curtailment of governmet 
contributions for our cultural needs, Minister X said brazen) 
that a government contribution of one /Jei (one cent) mé: 
be an ‘equitable’ share.” 

Baron Z of Cluj, a public-spirited man who really strivai 
toward further understanding between the Rumaniaa| 
Magyars and their government, glanced repeatedly over hi | 


town. I became concerned, 1 
“Ts it not dangerous for you to be seen with a foreigner | 
I asked. 
“a know the spies,” 
now.’ 

The flock of Bishop Y of Transylvania has been terrorize, 
in order to drive its members into the Rumanian Orthode || 
Church. The aged bishop traveled to Bucharest to plead wi 
the Minister of Public Worship, and I was with him wha 
word came that he would not be received. The man brok a 
down and muttered silently, “How can I go back to me 
flock? How can I comfort them?” 

In Poland, I saw a document of recent date in which - ; 
government ‘official refused to grant citizenship to a Whitt) 
Russian domestic servant because she spoke the White R 
sian language and would therefore “not raise her childr i 
in the Polish spirit.” I went to see the editor of a Whit. 
Russian newspaper which had been censored and suppress: , 
numerous times. Throughout the interview I was ill at eas | 
because of the air of conspiracy reminiscent of Tsarist day! | 
To meet leaders of Poland’s Lithuanians, it was necessar | 
to visit a church at midnight, and even there the men | 
in hushed voices. | 

Discrimination, pogroms, and a far-reaching boycott, whic | 
the present Polish government fosters, have reduced the Jew.) 
of Poland to despair. At least one third of Poland’s three| 
million Jews live on the verge of starvation, and the authori | 
ties do nothing to ameliorate their lot. The Polish govern | 
ment finds it most convenient to view its Jewish subjects a 1 

“surplus” population whose problems can be solved only b. 
emigration. When I had seen enough of poverty and pauper},| 
ization in various parts of Poland, I raised the Jewish ques y 
tion with Count Q of the foreign office. The charminj); 
count, normally a model of tact, forgot himself and blurter.) 
out, “We have our own.’ 4 

The representative Jewish leaders tell a different story, acl | 
according to his temperament. In a conversation with a keeiJ 
Warsaw Jew, I wondered aloud, “What in the world do thy) 
Polish Jews live on?” He anowered tartly, “On Nissin} 
(miracles) and potatoes.” A sad Lwow (Lemberg) Jews] 
mindful of the future, said with finality: “A year or two age: 
40 percent of our people applied for aid to the community), 
this year it is 50 percent; and next year or the year afte] 
that, it will be 60 percent. We are waiting for death.” 


he replied. “We are not shadowel 


3 
4 


The Ukrainians of eastern Galicia still remember with 
rror the “pacification” of eight years ago, when Polish 
lice raided and closed Ukrainian schools and cooperatives, 
med libraries, set fire to scores of villages and flogged 
asants to death. 


IS NOT DIFFICULT TO NAME THE REASONS FOR THE PERSECU- 
yn of minorities despite international guarantees. For cen- 
ries the peoples of East-Central Europe suffered oppression 
the hands of Germans, Hungarians, Russians and Turks. 
he victory of the Western democracies in the World War 
ought freedom to Poles, Rumanians and other downtrod- 
n peoples. But bitter memories survived. The Pole who 
d known the inhumanity of the Tsarist Russian regime 
d the fury of Prussianization, which suppressed his lan- 
age and even sought to drive him from his ancestral home; 
e Rumanian who remembered how he was despised and 
yminated by the proud Magyars, simply could not resist 
€ temptation to square old accounts, when minorities of 
s old masters were placed at his mercy. And some of 
e minorities, notably the Germans and Hungarians, did 
thing to allay old hatreds. Accustomed to view himself 
the member of Herrenvolk, the German or Magyar simply 
uld not adjust himself to the status of a member of a 
inority. Germans and Hungarians persisted in viewing the 
-w states not as their homelands, but as temporary mis- 
rtunes. Poles, Rumanians, Slovaks, Jugoslavs and so forth, 
erefore became uneasy about their national security. In- 
curity creates fear; fear results in intolerance; and in- 
lerance is the mother of inhumanity. 
Poverty and distress have served further to embitter rela- 
ons between majorities and minorities. The masses of peas- 
its and workmen expected an improvement in their lot 
hen the hated oppressors were driven from parliaments and 
ancellories. Yet they have remained distressingly poor and 
ve been called upon, especially since the Great Depres- 
on set in, to bear heavier burdens and to make ever greater 
crifices. Somebody must pay the price of misery, and the 
ckless rulers of the new states have not hesitated to point 
1 accusing finger at the minorities. 
The ruling classes of Poland, Hungary, Rumania and the 
st, require a scapegoat to divert attention from their own 
eed. Poland, for example, is a “landlord’s paradise.” One 
ird of all farms comprise less than five acres each, while 
vo tenths of 1 percent average more than 3000 acres each 
1d monopolize over 30 percent of the land utilized for 
riculture. In his simple-minded way, the peasant might 
quire whether the land monopoly bears no relation at all 
his poverty. The Polish city workingman, too, might ask 
hy almost one quarter of all his fellows earn less than $2 
week (10 zloty); why more than one half of all Polish 
orkers earn less than $4 a week. No wonder that the dem- 
rogues shout, “The minorities are our misfortune. They 
nace our security. They rob us of our prosperity.” 
However, it is often unsafe to persecute minorities indis- 
iminately. If Germans, or Hungarians, or Poles, or Ru- 
anians, or Jugoslavs, are oppressed, neighboring govern- 
ents will protest and threaten. They might retaliate by 
altreating minorities within their own borders who are 
tionally or culturally related to the offending people. For 
at reason, demagogues turn their attention first to the 
‘ws, whom it is generally quite safe to persecute. No gov- 
‘ment will protect them; no state will threaten; and few 
ill protest. 
What an incomparable scapegoat the Jews are. On rare 
‘casions, a Jew-baiter is saintly in his frankness—but never 
9 publication. A number of years ago when Polish-Jewish 
aders were negotiating an understanding with Premier 
rabski, strong disapproval was voiced by Roman Dmowski, 
1¢ high priest of Polish anti-Semitism. “If you take the 
(Continued on page 164) 
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Anti-Nazi protest meetings ... Yes! 
Prompt aid for all refugees ... Yes! 


But all that is not enough... 
we must make Democracy 
victorious in America! 


To safeguard and extend American Democracy is the basic 
problem of the post-Munich period. Reaction can be defeated— 
if we act quickly! 

Convinced that motion pictures, seen by 85,000,000 Americans 
weekly, should interpret contemporary social problems more 
truthfully, more constructively, 200 motion picture people, labor 
and civic leaders, educators and political figures, have founded a 
non-profit organization, Films For Democracy. 

The purpose is to produce progressive pictures which deal 
with current problems in a way to awaken new pride and new 
love for American democratic institutions and civil liberties. 

The immediate need is to raise a $250,000 revolving fund with 
which to begin production. Once started, the fund will be self 
perpetuating. 

You can help by joining Films For Democracy. Full infor- 
mation will be sent you. Contributions of any size are urgently 
needed. You will receive a membership card and the monthly 
News Letter which gives social analyses of current films. 

No matter how much money or effort you have given to other 
worthy causes, you must now act quickly to convince the un- 
awakened millions of ordinary, every-day Americans—the habitual 
movie-goers—that they must be vigilant to make their Democracy 
victorious! 


SPONSORS of FILMS for DEMOCRACY 


William E. Dodd 

Mrs, Harold L. Ickes 
Thurman Arnold 
Senator Arthur Capper 
Franz Boas 

Freda Kirchwey 
Walter Wanger 
Fredric March 

William K. Howard 
Dudley Nichols 


Thomas Mann 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Sherwood Anderson 
Louis Bromfield 
Heywood Broun 
Theodore Dreiser 
Frank P. Walsh 

Mary E, Woolley 
Walter White 

Wm. J. Schieffelin 
Abraham Flexner 

Rev. Ernest G. Guthrie 
Lillian Hellman 

Louis Adamic 

Viola Brothers Shore 
William R. Benet 
Dashiell Hammett 

Olin Downes 


Will Rogers, Jr. 


Vicki Baum 
Humphrey Cobb 
Dudley Murphy 
Rexford G. Tugwell 
Philip Merivale 
Fritz Lang 

Mare Connolly 


NED H. DEARBORN, Chairman 
SAMUEL J. RODMAN, Executive Secretary 
ROBERT K. SPEER. Treasurer 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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FILMS FOR DEMOCRACY 
Dept. G, 342 Madison’ Avenue, New York City 
Phone VAnderbilt 6-3660 


I am enclosing my contribution of $ and a list 
of people I believe can be helpful to your organization. Please 
mail me detailed information and membership application. 
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Jews from me,” said Dmowski to the premier, 
do when the social revolution threatens?” 


“what will I 


WE HAVE ADVANCED TWO REASONS TO EXPLAIN WHY MAJORITIES 
tend to persecute minorities, namely, the heritage of national 
strife and the need for a scapegoat. Effective international 
supervision might have stayed the hand of the oppressor and 
reduced friction to a minimum. But the guarantee of the 
League of Nations proved inadequate to the task of affording 
minorities complete or continuous protection. 

Bold statesmen would have provided for periodic visits 
to the East-Central European states in order to observe at 
firsthand the condition of the minorities. But statesmen are 
never bold, except when their own national interests are at 
stake. It was possible, too, to establish a minorities commis- 
sion similar to the Mandates Commission which receives and 
examines reports from governments holding mandates. If 
that had been done, Poland, Rumania, and the other states 
would have been obliged to submit at regular intervals de- 
tailed reports on national policy respecting minorities. A 
minorities commission would have been in a position to sum- 
mon and question government officials concerned with mi- 
nority affairs, in the same manner in which the Mandates 
Commission questions those involved in the administration 
of mandates. 

The statesmen did neither: they failed to establish a mi- 
norities commission; and they neglected to empower the 
League of Nations to send observers into the minorities 
states. The French Foreign Office found Poland and the 
Little Entente useful allies in isolating and dominating Re- 
publican Germany. Effective supervision in matters con- 
cerning minorities might have weakened these allies. The 
French government therefore supported the efforts of the 
minorities states to reduce international control to a mini- 
mum. A Minorities Section was set up in the League Secre- 
tariat and empowered only to receive “petitions,” or com- 
plaints, about violations of the rights of minorities. And so 
great was the secrecy surrounding the work of the Minori- 


ties Section that it soon earned the derisive cognomen, “the 
Hush-Hush Section.” 


THUS THE MINORITIES HAVE NOT RECEIVED FROM THE LEAGUE 
the protection which they expected. But it must be reiterated 
with the greatest emphasis that, in criticizing the work of the 
League, we are setting a very high standard of justice in 
majority-minority relationships. We are speaking in terms of 
what might have been, had statesmanship been equal to the 
task of creating a new world. From that standpoint, minori- 
ties have indeed suffered grievously. But if we compare the 
status of minorities in states subject even to a limited inter- 
national control with that of Jews in Germany, or of Slavs, 
Germans and Jews in Italy, it becomes clear that the inter- 
national guarantee has not been an empty gesture. Until its 
dismemberment, Czechoslovakia allowed its minorities a 
measure of cultural freedom unequalled in recent history. 
Even Poland and Rumania dared not assume the high- 
handed manner which Mussolini and Hitler employ toward 
minorities. Minority languages have not been outlawed as in 
Italy; minority schools have not disappeared entirely; nor 
have minorities been stripped of their possessions and brutal- 
ized in the manner of Nazi Germany. Until recently, the 
threat of public -condemnation by the League Council was 
sufficient to hold in check even the worst offenders against 
minorities. 

The importance of the international guarantee for the 
protection of minorities becomes most evident when we ex- 
amine the effects of the breakdown of League authority. 
In 1933-1934, Nazi Germany successfully defied the League; 
almost immediately (September 1934) Poland denounced 
the right of the League to supervise its policy respecting 
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minorities. And when the League had been reduced to 
shadow by the Ethiopian crisis, Rumania embarked es 
an outspoken anti-Semitic and anti-minorities policy, whi 
Hungary enacted discriminatory legislation against Jews. 

The minorities themselves, though critical of Geneva, lon} 
hesitated to abandon entirely the measure of support whic 
it had afforded. The retreat of the democratic states, and ©) 
their League, in the face of Nazi-Fascist threats encourage 
increasing numbers of minorities, notably the German 
Hungarians and Poles, to look to their “mother” countrie 
for assistance, The Sudeten Germans cast off the pretens 
of loyalty to Czechoslovakia and openly began to take order 
from Hitler. A youthful secretary of the Polish Legation 19 
Prague showed me a list of Czechoslovak citizens of thy 
Polish minority who, he said, had appealed to his coun 
for aid. A Hungarian editor of Bratislava smiled when 
asked whether he favored the annexation of border areas 
Hungary. “Only an Ausldander can answer that question 
said he. 

A year or two ago, there were still powerful clement 
among the majorities as well as minorities who strove for 
solution of minority problems within existing frontiers. The 
visualized some form of cultural autonomy under an effec, 
tive League guarantee. The Munich Settlement has diss 
credited these elements. For we must remember that in t 
Czechoslovak crisis Hitler cleverly shifted the emphas 
from the military domination of central Europe to self-dete 
mination. Ostensibly, the Munich Settlement resolved 
minority issue. Yet the League of Nations was entirely ignore 
while four cynical men acted as best suited their selfis 
interests. 

Since Munich, irredentists have gained complete suprema 
among many of the minorities, and the spokesmen of t 
majorities are openly resorting to the suppression and ford 
ble assimilation of minorities: The minorities are quick tl 
observe that the 400,000 Germans of the Sudeten area whe 
persistently opposed Nazism have been betrayed into the 
hands of the Nazis. The personal safety of a member of 
minority will now depend upon his readiness to swim wi 
the tide. The ruling elements among the majorities, too, a 
not unaware that Czechoslovakia pursued a most liberal pol) 
icy toward its minorities. Yet, justice and decency did nov 
preserve that state from partition. What is more, the ruler 
of Poland, Rumania, Hungary, and the rest will gladly reac 
the conclusion that the very freedom which minorities e 
joyed in Czechoslovakia contributed to the undoing of th 
liberal and democratic state. 

Munich has shattered all hopes of cooperation betwee, 
majorities and minorities on the basis of cultural pluralis 
The issue is now squarely joined between irredentism ane 
denationalization, and we must bear in mind that there i 
no common meeting ground between these two conflictin, 
policies. The new slogan with respect to minorities is “strike 
before you are struck down.” ; 

What the future holds in store for minorities as well a 
majorities has already been indicated clearly by develop” 
ments in Poland. About 5,300,000 Ukrainian-Ruthenians live 
in a solid mass along the borders of Poland, Czechoslovakia’ 
Rumania and Hungary. The Munich Settlement has encour. 
aged these people to hope that their day is about to dawn” 
They look to the Third Reich to blot out “bleeding frontiers” 
and to establish a united Ukrainia. The more reckless among: 
them even anticipate union with the thirty-one million 
Ukrainians of the U.S.S.R. About 4,200,000 of these people 
live in Poland and they have protested against the efforts of! 
the Polish government to effect a partition of Czechoslovak. 
Ruthenia between Hungary and Poland. The response off 
the Poles has been quick and cruel. Terror reigns among the 
Ukrainians, and terror only intensifies the desire to make 
common cause with the Nazi Reich. 

Another irredentist force are the millions of Germans who 


ve in the various states of Central and Eastern Europe, 
rom Esthonia to Jugoslavia. The 250,000 Germans of South 
‘yrol bring the total to 3,700,000—an incomplete total, ac- 
ording to the Germans, because we have failed to include 
600,000 resident in Alsace-Lorraine and in Belgium. To- 
ether, no less than 5,300,000 Germans remain to be incor- 
orated in the Third Reich, even if we ignore entirely the 
,250,000 Germans of the Soviet Union. Poland alone har- 
ors more than a million Germans, and the straddling Polish 
‘oreign Minister, Colonel Beck, who helped apply “self- 
letermination” to Czechoslovakia, may soon discover that 
rredentist intrigues are a dangerous toy for a multi-national 
tate like Poland to play with. 


THE HuncartaANs, oR MacyArs, CONSTITUTE THE THIRD GREAT 
listurbing element among the East-Central European minori- 
ies. Some 2,200,000 live beyond the borders of Hungary, 
hiefly in Rumania and Jugoslavia. The Hungarian govern- 
nent has been clamoring for a revision of its frontiers for 
nany years. The Munich Settlement made “revision” a mat- 
er of practical politics, and more than a million Czecho- 
lovak subjects soon fell into the lap of Hungary. It remains 
nly for the Berlin-Rome axis to determine when and to 
vhat extent Rumanian and Jugoslav frontiers are to be 
edrawn. 

The remaining minorities have no powerful “mother” 
ountries to champion their cause. They must, therefore, play 
passive role and submit to the cruelties which aroused na- 
ional passions have engendered. Slovaks are now terrorized 
n Hungary. Poland will intensify its drive to “assimilate” 
ts 1,500,000 White Russians, so as to prevent a future ir- 
edenta from arising. And the five and one half or six mil- 
ion Jews of Central and East-Central Europe must be pre- 
ared to submit to further inhumanities. They will be boy- 
otted and deprived of the means of earning a livelihood; 
hey will be pushed back and forth across frontiers; they 
vill be pauperized, pogromized and brutalized. Mr. Cham- 
yerlain may provide a temporary haven for a few thousand 
yanic stricken children. Some tens of thousands of despair- 
ng men and women may be sent to the jungles of British 
Suiana and Tanganyika. The majority will remain in their 
present “homelands” to cherish the memory of “peace in our 
ifetime.” The Jews are one among numerous minorities, 
yut their plight is symbolic of the fate in store for every 
lefenseless minority, once international supervision is at an 
nd, and. once minorities become pawns in the reckless game 
of power politics. 


[HE METHOD oF MUNICH CANNOT SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF 
ninorities. The area taken from Czechoslovakia by the Third 
Reich contains 750,000 Czechs. The Nazi government, how- 
-ver, maintains that only 200,000 Czechs were incorporated 
n the Reich. The remainder, we are told, are really Ger- 
mans whom the Czechs had denationalized. The process 
will now be reversed. Among the one million people an- 
nexed by Hungary are more than 400,000 in minorities, in- 
cluding over 300,000 Czechs, Slovaks and Ruthenians. These 
minorities will now be subjected to Magyarization, which 
occasioned strife before the World War and will do so again. 
Moreover, the problem of minorities involves more than 
the sufferings of ethnic and cultural groups. Its effects reach 
far beyond terrorized minorities; further even than the 
arrogant and tyrannical majorities. The peace of the world 
is at stake. Oppression of minorities creates racial and na- 
tional strife which results in bitterness, bloodshed and war. 
The Munich Settlement has put an end to the hope that, 
with international encouragement, majorities and minorities 
might gradually learn to live in peace and harmony. It has 
sanctioned the time-honored methods of threats, of annexa- 
tions, of force and violence, which never fail to breed con- 

ict and war. Munich is the prelude to Armageddon. 
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GOOD BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 125) 


and creeds, I will strengthen the guards set against this 
danger. And this does not mean only that I will denounce 
the excesses of illiterate mobs at a distance; it means that I 
will recognize for what it is, the Ku Klux Klanism in my 
own nature, and will try to repress it as I try to repress 
other dark and savage inheritance. I will understand that 
such chance phrases of contempt as “That’s the Jew of it!” 
imply that any bad qualities of a certain individual are not 
his but his race’s; and that means that the next man of the 
race encountered by any of those who hear my slur will 
have less of that opportunity to be judged for himself. 

3. Patience and the long view. The process of adjust- 
ment will be complex and every phase of every case will 
by no means be a success. In sowing a great field some seeds, 
always, will not germinate, grow and bear. 

4. Great-grandson of persecuted refugee ancestors as I 
am, I will keep towards these new refugees, the warm- 
hearted, hopeful, generous attitude which I would have had 
America show to my great-grandparents. Only in an atmos- 
phere of hope and friendliness can human beings thrive. 


We are—most of us—descendants of persecuted European 


minorities, and very proud of the courage and endurance 
they showed in escaping to this country, and the resourceful- 
ness they employed in helping build it up. We know—most 


of us—how to read and we have read, since it is one of the | 


| 
| 


most familiar episodes in even eighth grade history books, — 
about the great transfusion of rich new blood into European. 
veins when the Turks took Constantinople and, stripping 
their possessions from them, drove out a flood of well- 
educated refugees and émigrés. We know that their presence 
took Europe in a generation farther into learning and civil- 
ization than it had gone in centuries before. 

But we don’t need even that elementary knowledge ‘of the 
lessons taught by the past. We can consider that “history is 
the bunk” and still in the light of practical, everyday good 


sense, which comes from ordinary experience with human | 
life, perceive that the shrewd practical man of business is 
right when he exhorts us—to use the rustic Yankee phrase— _ 


on 


that the time to help yourselves to cookies is when the cookie | 


plate is being passed. 


NATIONAL AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES DEALING WITH REFUGEE PROBLEMS 


This list will be of service to those desiring information as to the appropriate agency to which to refer a 
particular refugee problem, as well as to others anxious to make a financial contribution to the general or a 
special branch of the work. It does not pretend to be exhaustive. While it includes the outstanding existing agencies, 
there are no doubt some operating in a special field or others of more recent origin not listed here. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL 
REFUGEES 

122 East 22 St., New York. 

Chairman: James G. McDonald 

Executive Secretary: George L. 

Warren 

Appointed by President Roosevelt 
in April 1938, this committee as- 
sists the President, the Department 
of State and the Intergovernmental 
Committee in London (of which 
George Rublee is director and 
Myron Taylor a vice-chairman and 
the representative from the United 
States) on the broader aspects of 
the problem of refugees. Specifically 
it receives and studies suggestions 
for projects of colonization and cor- 
relates public and private efforts in 
the treatment of the total problem. 


AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT DIS- 
TRIBUTION COMMITTEE INC. 

100 East 42 St., New York. 

Chairman: Paul Baerwald 

Executive Director: Joseph C. Hy- 

man 

The major American agency which 
has rendered assistance to distressed 
Jews and Jewish communities since 
the war. In line with its program, 
it has taken the leading part in cur- 
rent refugee work throughout the 
world, including the United States. 
While not engaged in direct case 
work in the United States it was 
instrumental in establishing the Na- 
tional Coordinating Committee and 
has granted large subventions to that 
committee, in this way assisting a 
number of the service organizations 
dealing with special phases of refugee 
requirements in the United States. 
A number of the officers and mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
JDC. serve on the National Coordi- 
nating Committee, making for an in- 
timate interrelationship between the 
two organizations. 

Inside Germany, the JDC has ex- 
pended very large sums for emigra- 
tion aid, vocational retraining, eco- 
nomic assistance, education and kin- 
dred services, and more recently for 
feeding in Austria. 


NATIONAL 


COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE TO 


FOR AID 


REFUGEES AND EMIGRANTS 
COMING FROM GERMANY 

165 West 46 St., New York. _ 

Chairman: Joseph P. Chamberlain 

Executive Director: Miss Cecilia 

Razovsky 

Serves as the central body in 
dealing with the federal authorities 
on matters pertaining to immigra- 
tion from Germany and Austria. 
It coordinates the activities of the 
major organizations working in this 
field, to avoid overlapping or dupli- 
cation and to insure prompt service 
and the maintenance of effective 
contacts with other communities in 
the United States and Canada and 
with refugee countries. 

To this end it cooperates with 
committees in Germany and refugee 
committees in Europe, Central and 
South America in matters pertain- 
ing to migrants; maintains close 
and effective relations with organiza- 
tions in the United States dealing 
with specialized groups, such as 
American Committee for Christian 
Refugees, Catholic Committee for 
German Refugees, Friends Service 
Committee, National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, and others; organizes 
local coordinating committees em- 
bracing all local agencies dealing 
with problems of refugees; and 
sponsors a resettlement division en- 
gaged in resettling of refugees 
throughout the United States. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR 
CHRISTIAN GERMAN REFU- 


GEES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman: James M. Spears 


Executive Director: Frank Ritchie 

Assists Protestant refugees of all 
denominations. Its activities in- 
clude work in Europe, South Amer- 
ica and the United States. In the 
United States the committee oper- 
ates a Personal Service Division. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 
20 South 12 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chairman: Rufus M. Jones 
Executive Secretary: Clarence E. 
Pickett 
Operates a placement service in 
Philadelphia where efforts are made 
to place individuals and families 


in localities which offer favorable 
opportunity for employment and for 
initiating new small industries; 
maintains an office in Berlin and 
Vienna for advice to candidates for 
immigration. Has sent two com- 
missioners to Germany to investi- 
gate need and provide for relief 
among Jews and non-Aryans. Study- 
ing plans for the establishment of 
receiving homes and_ resettlement 
communities in this country. 


AMERICAN GUILD FOR GER- 
MAN CULTURAL FREEDOM 

20 Vesey St.,.New York. 

President: Hon. Wilbur L. Cross 

General Secretary: Prince Hu- 

bertus zu Loewenstein 

Aims to make possible the con- 
tinuation in the United States of 
the creative efforts of exiled intel- 
lectuals in the various fields of art 
and science. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 
—WOMEN’S DIVISION 

50 West 68 St., New York. 

Chairman: Mrs. Stephen S. Wise 

Executive Secretary: Miss Hilda 

affell 

The Women’s Division has estab- 
lished a shelter for German exiles, 
Christians as well as Jews. There 
is a music room, library and writ- 
ing room and a tea room at their 
disposal, without charge, supported 
by voluntary contributions. Also 
living quarters where a number of 
guests are permitted to remain until 
they find employment or other 
means of support. 


COMMITTEE FOR CATHOLIC 
REFUGEES FROM GERMANY 
123 Second St., New York. 
Chairman: The Most Rev. Joseph 
F. Rummel, D.D., Archbishop of 
New Orleans 
Executive Director: Rev. 
D. Ostermann 
Gives advice and aid to Catholic 
refugees, and cooperates with Jew- 
ish and Protestant committees. 


EMERGENCY COMMITTEE IN 
AID OF DISPLACED FOREIGN 
PHYSICIANS 
59 East 57 St., New York. , 
Chairman: Dr. Emanuel Libman 


Joseph 
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Executive Secretary: Dr. Lau- 
rence Farmer 
This non-sectarian committee deals 


with a select and small number of — 


outstanding scientists for whom 
positions are found in the field of 
medicine for purposes of research 
and study. 


EMERGENCY COMMITTEE IN 
AID OF DISPLACED GERMAN 
SCHOLARS 

2 West 45 St., New York. 

Chairman: Livingston Farrand 

Secretary: Stephen Duggan 

Deals with selected group of dis- 
tinguished scholars regardless of 
religion, for whom arrangements 
are made in American and other 
universities for appointments to 
teaching and other posts. 


vitiad 


GERMAN JEWISH CHILDREN’S ~ 


AID, INC. 
165 West 46 St., New York. 


Chairman: Mrs. Maurice L. 
Goldman 
Executive Director: Miss Cecilia 
Razovsky 


By virtue of a _ special under- 
standing reached with our govern- 
ment, permission was 
this committee to bring a_ limited 
number of children from Germany 
into the United States, to be placed 
with private families until such 
time as these children will become 
self-supporting. The government 
has renewed the authority given 
to that committee to bring in addi- 
tional children during the current 
year. The National Council of 
Jewish Women has made itself re- 


extended to — 


sponsible financially for administra- — 


tion and other costs connected with 
this service. 


HEBREW SHELTERING AND 


IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY OF | 


AMERICA (HIAS) 
425 Lafayette St., New York. 
President: Abraham Herman 
General Director: Isaac L. Asofsky 
Along with its general program 
of years’ standing of service to im- 
migrants, the HIAS assists Jewish 
refugees by meeting incoming im- 
migrants on arrival, provides food 
and shelter to refugee families as 
well as to single men at headquar- 
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ters, and offers an 
service. 
HOSPITES (AmeERIcAN  SocraL 


Workers Hospitauity Group) 
130 East 22 St., New York. 
Chairman: Mrs. John M. Glenn 
Secretary: Joanna C. Colcord 
This organization is designed to 
assist displaced social workers in 
finding employment. 


Gere, Int AGRICULTURAL SO. 


CIETY 
New York. 


301 East i St., 
President: Lewis L. Strauss 


General Manager: Gabriel David- 
son - 
Founded in 1900, this work is 


now especially directed toward ref- 
ugees, encouraging, guiding and 
aiding Jews to go into agriculture. 
A staff of experts brings to the 
Jewish farmer information on every 
conceivable branch of agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION 
SERVICE 
122 East 22 St., New York. 
Chairman: Joseph P. Chamberlain 
Director: George L. Warren 
Gives technical advice and case 
work service to refugees, to indi- 
viduals anxious to help refugee 
families abroad, to educational in- 
stitutions interested in refugee stu- 
dents and _ professionals, and to 
local agencies with refugee clients. 
Refugees abroad are referred to 
the I.M.S. by its branches and cor- 
respondents. Through local agencies 
in the United States, locates rela- 
tives and resources of ‘refugees. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 
SERVICE 
8 West 40 St., New York. 
Chairman: Clyde Eagleton 
Secretary: Robert G. Spivack 
This non-sectarian agency, found- 


employment ed after the war, renewed its work 


in the relief field in 1933 because 
of the problem of a large section 
of German students. Study in 
American universities is made pos- 
sible for a limited number of out- 
standing students who have already 
shown exceptional promise in their 
work abroad. 


MUSICIANS EMERGENCY 
FUND, INC. 

113 West 57 St., New York. 

Chairman; Walter Damrosch 

Executive Director: Mme. Yo- 

landa Mero-Irion 

While organized primarily to aid 
American musicians this organiza- 
tion cooperates by giving advice, by 
evaluating the proficiency of musi- 
cians coming from Germany and 
Austria, and advising about possible 
positions. 


NATIONAL WEE OF JEW- 
ISH WOME 

1819 naeaieee: New York. 
President: Mrs. Maurice Goldman 
Executive Secretary: Mrs. Marion 
M. Miller 

Chairman, Service to Foreign 
Born: Miss Florina Lasker 
Active for the past forty-five years 
in assisting the foreign born 
woman and girl adjust herself to 
her new environment, representa- 
tives of the council meet new ar- 
rivals at the piers and docks and 
assist them in making arrangements 
to reach their destinations, where 
they are helped in their adjust- 
ment problems by local council_sec- 
tions throughout the country. Gives 
technical advice and _ information 
and handles’ international cases, 
working in close cooperation with 
its sections and other social agencies 
here and abroad. At present the 
greater part of its case load con- 
sists of German and other refugees. 


Fund Raising Agencies 


UNITED JEWISH APPEAL FOR 
REFUGEES AND OVERSEAS 
NEEDS FOR 1939 

Chairmen: Rabbi Jonah B. Wise 

Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 

The largest fund raising effort in 
the history of American Jewry, this 
appeal—which has just been an- 
nounced—constitutes a unification of 
the fund raising campaigns of the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, Inc., the United Pales- 
tine Appeal, and the National Co- 
ordinating Committee Fund, Inc. 
Agencies supported with the funds 
of the United Jewish Appeal will 
continue as in the past to render 
service on a non-sectarian basis. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR 


RELIEF IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
405 West 117 St., New York. 
calla an Nicholas Murray But- 
er 
‘Executive Secretary: Brackett 
Lewis 


Raises funds for relief in Czecho- 


Other Agencies Active 


The agencies mentioned below, 
while not engaged in direct case 
work or raising funds for the aid 
of refugees, are active in creating 
an informed public opinion through- 
out their constituencies and the 
country at large concerning, the 
refugee situation. Most of them are 
affiliated with the National Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Aid to Refugees 
and Emigrants Coming from Ger- 
many: 


CAN JEWISH COMMIT- 
aL 
461 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Chairman: Sol M. Strook 
Executive Secretary: Morris D. 
Waldman 
AMERICAN JEWISH CON- 
GRESS 
221 West 57 St., New York. 
Chairman: Nathan D. Perlman 
Executive Director: Miss Lillie 
Schultz 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH FED- 
ERATION AND WELFARE 
FUNDS, INC. 
165 West 46 St., New York. 


slovakia. These funds are forwarded 
to the Czechoslovakian Red Cross 
and other local organizations. 


HADASSAH: YOUTH ALIYAH 
1860 Broadway, New York. 


President: Mrs. Moses Epstein 
Chairman, Youth Aliyah: Mrs. 
David Greenberg 

Concerned with taking young 


adolescents between the ages of fif- 
teen and seventeen from Central 
Europe to Palestine. Maintains and 
educates them for two and one-half 
years in thirty-five agricultural co- 
operatives and three trade schools. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE COMMIT- 
TEE FOR REFUGEE STUDENTS 

2 West 45 St., New York. 

Chairman: Robert E. Lane 

Secretary: Catherine Deeny. 

The objective of this organization 
is to raise funds among students 
and faculties to aid in bringing stu- 
dent refugees to America colleges. 


in This Field of Work 


President: William J. Shroder 
Executive Director: H. L. Lurie 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA 
297 Fourth Ave., New York. 
President: Rev. Edgar DeWitt 
Jones 
General Secretary: Rev. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert 
INDEPENDENT ORDER OF 
B’NAI B’RITH 
36 West 69 St., New York. 
President: Henry Monsky 
Secretary: Maurice Bisgyer 
NATIONAL. BOARD YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION 
600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


President: Mrs. Frederic M. 
Paist 

General Secretary: Anna _ V. 
Rice 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICA 
111 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Chairman: Morris Rothenberg 
Secretary: Morris Margulies 


To the Readers of 
The Survey Graphic: 


Dr. Alvin Johnson, whose article 
appears on page 113 of this issue, 
announces that the Spring Term of 
the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH, 
of which he is director, will begin 
Monday, February 6. 


A selected list appears below. For a 
more detailed description of all 
courses send for the Spring catalogue. 


Current Economic Problems 
Arthur Feiler 


(See his article in this issue) 


The Shift of Power in Europe 
Hans Simons 


Introduction to Modern Politics 


Max Ascoli 

Revolutions and Counter Revolu- 

tions Hans Kohn 
Socialism and the Labor Movement 

: Alfred Kahler 


Labor Today Lloyd K. Garrison 


Population Problems 
Hans Staudinger 


Past and Present 
Bernhard J. Stern 


Contemporary 
T. H. Marshall 


The Family: 


Social Problems in 
Britain 


The Future of Social Case Work 
Virginia P. Robinson 


Administrative Problems in Social 
Work Frederick I. Daniels 


Trends 1 in Public Social Service 
Dorothy C. Kahn 


Introduction of Social Work 
Sophia M. Robison 


Applying Psychoanalysis to Oneself 
and Environment Karen Horney 


Olga Knopf 
A. S. Blumgarten 


Human Relations 


Endocrinology 


66 WEST TWELFTH STREET : : NEW YORK 


Algonquin 4-2567 
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few exceptions, that cannot be done. 

The refugees who leave Germany often present cases of 
serious psychological maladjustment. This is most pathetically 
true in the case of children, whose passion to be like other 
children is well known, and for whom ostracism from their 
mates is a form of the most insidious and destructive cruelty. 

Absolutely normal children have been known to steal— 
candy, for instance—with which to tempt other children into 
friendship with them. 

Families have been broken up, especially mixed marriages, 
an “Aryan” wife remaining behind, while a Jewish husband 
emigrated. 

The suicide rate mounts. The amount of mental and physi- 
cal anguish that has been willfully and absolutely senselessly 
provoked, cannot be comprehended. A problem has been cre- 
ated out of no problem at all. 

The German and Austrian Jewish populations were com- 
pletely assimilated. If the late Hugo von Hoffmansthal, if 
Stefan Zweig, if Arnold Schoenberg, if Professor Neumann 
are not Austrians, what is an Austrian? 

Enormous numbers of the Austrian Jews have been Cath- 
olics and their fathers before them. Both the Lutheran and 
the Catholic churches in the Reich contained many members 
of Jewish blood. Every class in society, from the highest aris- 
tocracy down, has Jewish members. Intermarriage had gone 
on increasingly for a generation. Leaders of such Prussian 
organizations as the Stahlheim had Jewish grandparents on 
one side or the other. 

All this was, from every viewpoint, a highly desirable de- 
velopment, based upon natural affinities of individuals to 
other individuals and to a civilization and a culture. 

Not the least disconcerting of the results of the Nazi pro- 
gram is that it has created that sublime irrelevance, a “Jew- 
ish” problem—in a world that has real problems, pressing 
problems to solve. The attention of peoples is distracted from 
matters of the most urgent necessity to an issue that is a 
piece of bad fiction. 

It is of supreme importance that those countries where 
there is still an attempt to approach public questions in rea- 
son, shall refuse to be diverted by this stale red herring, and 
this applies to Jews and Gentiles alike. The refugee problem 
is economic, financial, social, and political. It is not a Jewish 
problem at all, except as it is made so in men’s minds. 


As the World Must Face It 


BUT IN DEALING WITH IT, ONE MUST KEEP IN MIND THE DANGER 
of augmenting it, by making it profitable for its creators. 
This ought to take precedence over even humane considera- 
tions, for unless it is borne in mind, no humanitarianism will 
be able to cope with it. 

If governments get the idea that they can expropriate their 
citizens and turn them loose on the kindness of the rest of 
the world, the business will never end. A precedent will be 
created; a formula will have been found. Having expropriated 
men and women of Jewish blood, governments can then 
expropriate any other class in possession of individual or cor- 
porate property—and international connections—Catholics, for 
instance. 

A proposal said ‘to have been suggested by Dr. Schacht in- 
dicates how far this can go. For it has been proposed to use 
the refugees for enforcing the sale abroad of German exports. 
More foreign exchange is to be sent into Germany to be trans- 
lated into German goods and taken out as transferable wealth 
by refugees. 

There is no more certain way to augment persecution than 
to fall in with any such plan, because it makes it distinctly 


ESCAPE IN A FROZEN WORLD | 


profitable to hold people for ransom. 

There is, however, a suggestion for the rest of the world 
in this proposal. If a large international corporation were — 
formed, adequately financed by private citizens or even by 
governments, it could be used as a credit basis for the coloni-~ 
zation of masses of people in underpopulated countries, such — 
as some of the Americas, with the building of actual new 


farm and urban communities, along plans that would eventu- 


ally, if well organized, and if the immigrants were selected © 
and trained, be self-liquidating. 4 

And actually, such colonization projects would aid the ™ 
trade of the countries that financed them. It would be dis- 
tinctly advantageous for countries with small populations to 
encourage such measures, in their own interests. For if his- 
tory proves anything, it demonstrates that no peoples can 
hold their countries in the long run if they fail to exploit 
their resources. 

But large scale schemes are not yet in the picture. The only 
gains made in changing the attitude of the German govern-— 
ment toward its Jewish citizens are to be found in its will-_ 
ingness to cooperate with the American Friends in permitting 
relief and to discuss plans for emigration with George Rublee, 
of the Intergovernmental Committee set up at Evian. The 
Friends were scoffed at by the Berlin press when it learned 
that Rufus Jones was coming to Berlin. But his presence pro- 
duced a complete change. The outcome of Mr. Rublee’s visit 
was not known as this was written. 

The human beings who are now looking for new places to 
work and live are far above the level of the average immi- 
grants in the past. They are educated, trained, and their youth 
is capable of re-training, as the Palestine experiment has nota- 
bly demonstrated. But, as the outlook is at present, it is ex-~ 
tremely unlikely that any grandiose schemes of the sort will _ 
be undertaken. 


As We Must Face It 


ALL DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENTS TALK AND PROTEST, BUT IT IS 
extremely difficult to get them to act in any large way in con- 
cert, or even separately. As far as the United States is con-—~ 
cerned, it is sticking to limited immigration under the quota 
system, and it is political dynamite to touch it. 

The quota system permits only 153,774 immigrants to enter 
each year. Such a number is totally insignificant for its effect 
on the economic or social life of a country as vast as this one, 
and ta regard it as dangerous is to disregard all previous ex- 
perience. Furthermore, each immigrant has to provide him- 
self with an affidavit from an American citizen, preferably a 
relative, who undertakes responsibility that he or she will 
not become a public charge. : 

Our immigration policy could certainly be revised with — 
advantages both to the immigrants and ourselves. The pres- 
ent system does not permit of any organization of immigra-_ 
tion. We could, for instance, with a little more leeway 
permitted by law to foreign consular authorities, and with aid 
in the form of expert personnel, bring to this country, not | 
individual immigrants—who will, upon arrival, have to make — 
individual adjustments and sink or swim, live or die—but — 
organized groups, whose integrated skills could be made the 
basis of whole new non-competitive industries. 

Thousands of people wish to emigrate, for instance, from 
Vienna. These anxious emigrants are not without resources, 
although they are without capital, due to the German con- 
fiscatory laws. But they have skills and organizations which, 
if transferred here en bloc, would bring to America new 
industries and new international clients. This country has 
bought, in the past, hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
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of Viennese leather goods—often Viennese though they came 
from Florence; women’s bags, particularly petit point, the 
world center of which has been in Vienna; all sorts of acces- 
sories and luxury goods, such as enamelled trifles and costume 
jewelry of semi-precious stones, and so forth. 

In the manufacture of this sort of thing, capital is less im- 
portant than labor. It requires highly trained workers, who 
would compete with no other workers in this country, and 
they, and their managers, could bring us also an existing 
clientele of international customers. 

But our immigration system does not permit of immigra- 
tion in organized groups. A corps of workers falls apart, and 
seldom gets together again. 

We could be much more generous than we are in admit- 
ting children and young people. Existing rules make it difh- 
cult for students to enter the United States, although the stu- 
dent bodies of American universities have taxed themselves 
to support numbers of refugee students. 

The impulse which prompted our own young people to 
undertake this support is highly commendable. It indicates a 
generous spirit and a positive democracy, and the refugee stu- 
dents themselves would in most cases add to the color, inter- 
est, and culture of university life. 

But there are more opportunities for students than students 
who can take them, because of a rule that students’ visas can 
only be extended to young people who have passports ena- 
bling them to return to a specific domicile. 

This, ironically, makes it possible for Nazi-German stu- 
dents to come to this country without any difficulty. Obviously 
they can return to Germany when the student years are over. 
But Nazi students are directly under the supervision of the 
German government and are expected to act as German 
propaganda agents. There is a governmental mechanism to 
insure this. The students, however, who are victims of the 
anti-democratic policy of the Nazi regime, have serious diff- 
culties in entering this great democracy of ours. 

We could also take thousands of children into this country 
without displacing any workers or creating any problem at 
all. There are more families willing to adopt refugee children 
or take them for a period of years with guaranteed main- 
tenance than there are children that the immigration authori- 
ties will allow to enter. 

There are perennially more homes for children in America 
than there are children available for them. Childless families 
often have to wait for months or years before they can be 
granted a child from the various orphanages and créches. 

Meanwhile, abroad, well brought up children, often deli- 
cately reared, are homeless, and anxiety about them often 
breaks down the morale of the parents more than any other 
factor. Thousands of refugee couples could start again and 
build up new existences, even under serious hardships, if 
only their children could temporarily be cared for. 

And so, to conclude: We shall not solve the refugee prob- 
lem until we attack the problem of world economic organiza- 
tion with revolutionary imagination and reasonability. But 
we can and should ameliorate it more efficiently than we are 


doing. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THIS HOUR 


(Continued from page 138) 


bear upon public opinion in the collective American sense is 
in practice dependent upon what Protestant groups do. The 
opportunity of which I speak demands, however, no agree- 
ment reached in advance by lengthy and tiresome discus- 
sion. 

Here it is: The normal function of the church is to teach 
what is conserved in its own illustrious spiritual heritage. 
And I am convinced that no part of this heritage is more 

(Continued on page 170) 


Shoulders are sagging 
in Gas Tank Alley 


Families come hig in Gas Tank Alley. Wages come small. And life 
falls hard on the shoulders of those who must cook and clean and wash. 

You can’t change the families; nor the wages. But one way you 
can help these weary housewives is to show them how to lighten their 
housekeeping tasks. Of course, when it comes to washing and clean- 
ing, Fels-Naptha Soap will do that very thing. 

For Fels-Naptha brings extra help that even slim purses can well 
afford. The extra help of two brisk cleaners—good golden soap teamed 
with plenty of naptha. Together, they loosen dirt and get things clean 
without hard rubbing—even in cool water. 

Though this particular point may be of little interest to the house- 
wives of Gas Tank Alley, you'll appreciate the fact that Fels-Naptha 
is kind to hands. Every big bar contains soothing glycerine. 


FELS-NAPTHA 
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GERMAN CULTURAL FREEDOM 


For centuries world civilization has been enriched by the contribu- 
tions of a free German culture. Germany gave the world such genius 
as that of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Wagner, Bach, Handel, Schu- 
mann, Beethoven, Brahms, Diirer, Holbein, and a host of others. 
Their influence on English and American culture, has been pro- 
found. 


Those who dictate the present destinies of Germany decree that 
the culture, responsible in the past for the gifts Germany has given 
the world, shall be destroyed, and that its seed, now scattered in 
exile, shall perish. So far as Germany is concerned, the purposes 
of the edict have been accomplished. Free German culture no 
longer exists within the borders of the Reich. But what of the 
outcast seed of this free German culture? Shall its destruction 
proceed upon the plan of the Propaganda Minister, and shall lack 
of interest on the part of those whose spiritual life has been so 
much enriched by the culture Germany has given, help make the 
edict final? WE BELIEVE NOT! 


This problem calls for action in two directions: 

_ The exiled artists and writers, whose medium of expression is 
German, must be encouraged by spiritual and material means to 
carry on their work, and 


- The free cultural life of the Germans outside the Reich must be 
streugthened, and in some measure reorganized. 


A campaign to raise $200,000 has been inaugurated by a group of 
150 Americans who will co-ordinate their efforts under the auspices 
of the AMERICAN GUILD FOR GERMAN CULTURAL FREE- 
DOM, INC. The proceeds of the campaign will be used to help the 
thousands of writers, scholars and artists — Jewish and Gentiles 
alike — who have been driven into exile from Germany, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia because “they believe in human dignity and 
intellectual freedom.” 


It seeks your material assistance, by any contribution which you 
may offer. It urges your moral support by asking you to become a 
member of the AMERICAN GUILD in order that the traditional 
free expression of German culture may be preserved. 


Oswald Garrison Villard, former publisher of the New York 
Evening Post and The Nation, is treasurer. Ex-Governor Cross of 
Connecticut is president. Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein 1s the 
general secretary. 

American Guild for German Cultural Freedom, Inc. 
20 Vesey Street New York, N. Y.- 
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on the subject treated. The ma- 
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With it you will receive a list 
of the other titles now avail- 
able. Why don’t you mail the 
coupon now? 
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alive or more important than are the following age-old de jl 


rivatives from its creed—that human personality is in its 
deepest essence inviolably free; that every man is endowed © 
with certain basic rights founded in the very nature of things; 
and that there is a code of justice—of wrong-doing and © 
right-doing—not subject to statutory change. These truths, 
which classic Christian theology fully endorses, are rally | 
what we have in mind when we speak rather loosely of © 
“democracy.” We sense the strange fact that behind the great 
constitutions of the great surviving democracies of the world ~ 
—England, France and these United States—there lies a 
declaration of principle, a profession of social faith, in which 
those inalienable rights and liberties are enshrined. We feel ~ 
that the Constitution may be radically amended, but that © 


the Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Independence are 
the nation’s ered, by which it stands or falls. And we feel 
share that creed, in the manner ~ 


that the other “democracies” 
in which they have formulated it. How far back into the 
Christian history those professions of civic faith go is a 
matter that will surprise anyone who will look into it. 

If, then, the charter of human rights and liberties is taught 
as something established by Divine edict, something that 
cannot be swept aside because God Himself does not pass, 
those who believe in God will never doubt its validity. Let 
this be the core of Christian ethics in the present dark hour 
(and I am glad to say here that the Catholic bishops have 
already taken steps to see to it that such teaching shall be- 
come a part of elementary religious instruction) and the 
average person will realize more profoundly than hereto- 
fore he could that liberty of conscience and of conduct in 
the light of reason cannot be abrogated, that governments 
are not free to regard their subjects as cogs in a machine, 
and that a minority viewed as troublesome cannot simply 
be crushed underfoot as one stamps out a brood of vermin. 
For he will see that God*is the eternally surviving pledge 
of the validity of those things without which man is a cap- 
tive and his ruler a barbarian. 


IT SEEMS TO ME THAT THE CHURCH IN AMERICA WILL NOT FAIL 
to rise to the task. Some of us Catholics and Protestants have 
seen not a little of those fear-fringed countries which have 
lost their freedom. I have seen a once happy Rhineland drag 
its babies into cellars night after night, in accordance with 
the rules laid down for incessant air-raid drilling. I have 
watched Austria change from a country of thronged and 
lighted rooms into a place of darkened shutters. And in all 
such humanly desolate regions, those who cherish freedom 
because they must somehow cherish life, and those whom 
the spectacle of brutal tyranny wounds so deeply that they 
cannot escape from the constant pain, assemble. with a faith 
they scarce knew was theirs in the ancient chapels of their 
fathers. Few truths can be preached to them save the truth 
that God still exists. And somehow it seems to be enough. 
We still have time to proclaim both God and man. The 
old and honored tradition of ‘American Catholicism—which 
numbers Gibbons and England and Spalding among its 
clergy; which saw Lord Baltimore plant the seed of tolera- 
tion in his colony and Elizabeth Seton muster her nuns to 
nurse everyone, regardless of race, color, or creed, which wel- 
comed the Germans of ’48 and the Irish patriots of famine 
days—this tradition is still, every jot and tittle of it, the 
thing to which the hearts and consciences of the over- 
whelming majority of American Catholics are pledged. They 
are confident that their own “lunatic fringe” is a transitory 
phenomenon, valuable as a clear portent of what we should 
all be if we were not resolved to act. They are grateful for 
their share in these United States. And they are not afraid. 
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THE AMERICAS JOIN UP 
(Continued from page 147) 


ydroelectric development on the Rio Negro. The agree- 
nent, which runs for five years, includes a barter deal. 
Jruguay will pay for German machinery and materials, 
artly in pounds sterling and partly in wool, meat and 
ides. Uruguay pledged its government-owned light, power 
nd telephone systems as security for its payments and should 
hese fail, Germany can take over the utilities. In Mexico, 
allowing conclusion of oil barter deals with Germany, an 
nti-Semitic campaign, apparently instigated by the German 
gation, was permitted in the press. 


Lima — and the U. S. A. 


"HUS WHAT WE FACE IN LatIN AMERICA Is A TOTALITARIAN 
Irive, in which commercial, political and cultural offensives 
re all coordinated toward one end. A propaganda campaign 
lone might occasion little concern; for balancing whatever 
ositive gains German-Italian efforts may claim, there is an 
wakened resistance on the part of the Latin Americans 
hemselves. Political penetration alone might not get far. If 
olely trade were involved, some losses might be suffered 
vithout perturbation. But what the Fascist powers are push- 
ng is a persistent commercial offensive, tied in with aggres- 
ive campaigns for political and cultural infiltration, trade 
eing used as the basic weapon to overcome the opposition 
tirred up by other phases of the campaign. 

The United States has no easy problem in countering the 
ommercial offensive. On the positive side, leaders in govern- 
nent, banking and export industries may coordinate efforts 
o improve, by all legitimate means, markets for American 
‘xports. Correlatively, through expansion of the trade agree- 
nents program, United States markets could be opened more 
videly to Latin American products. But if the practices of bi- 
ateral trade balancing, barter deals, and the use of com- 
yensated currency are to be stopped, the place to put pres- 
ure is where the trouble starts—on Berlin and Rome, and 
wondon and Paris as well—rather than on the Latin Amer- 
can countries, which have been forced by the stronger na- 
ions to adopt these devices. 

In the political field, the Latin Americans already recog- 
nize that the German-Italian drive is directed at definite 
lominance and control. It seeks to create dependent, vassal 
tates. Should the United States adopt a more or less sim- 
lar imperialism, to checkmate this offensive, and assume 
)pen overlordship in the Western Hemisphere? Should one 
yoal rather of our Good Neighbor policy be to build a bloc 
f independent nations, strong in their own right? Then the 
irst step is to get the willing cooperation of the Latin 
\merican countries. 

The Lima Conference posed the problem. Secretary Hull 
an into strong opposition there from Argentina, on the 
legree to which it was wise and necessary to implement 
nter-American “solidarity.” The United States delegation 
vas then faced with a choice between two courses. First, it 
vould have been possible to mobilize perhaps three fourths, 
verhaps more, of the Latin American states in support of 
Washington’s program. But such strategy would have driven 
Argentina into isolation, where she might be tempted to 
orge an opposition “axis,” thus dividing the Western 
emisphere into two rival camps. Second, the United States 
ould show itself willing to move only so far as would com- 
nand united support. It was this second course which was 
ollowed, and the Lima Conference has been hailed as a 
‘ignificant example of the application of the democratic 
nethod to international relations. 

Lima also made clear that South America’s most powerful 
.ations were not ready to enlist in the ideological war which 

(Continued on page 172) 
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The situation in Europe before and after Munich re- 
vealed serious weaknesses in the Nazi regime. Bold 
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has recently been preached at Washington, nor to embar. P| 
on an extensive rearmament program in the interests of con 
tinental defense. But it is easily conceivable that a precipitate 
rearmament might have dangerous consequences. Who is to 
say how armaments will eventually be used? They might be) 
employed to strengthen autocracy rather than to defend dew 
mocracy; to disrupt rather than to fortify inter-Americam 
unity. 

But hopes for inter-American unity will not be soundly 
based until there is greater understanding between peoples. 
Hence the new interest in cultural relations is encouraging for 
it goes to the root of international cooperation. Better knowl, 
edge does not automatically make for friendship; but-it does 
make for understanding, a realistic appreciation of what) 
other peoples are thinking and feeling. | 

In Latin America the aggressive tactics of Germany andi 
Italy have served paradoxically in some cases to stimulate the- 
desire for closer relations with the United States. A leading» 
Brazilian writer remarked to me somewhat resentfully: 

“We are a nation of forty million people; we play an im- 
portant role in South America. Italy and Germany are doings 
their best to win us for fascism. They furnish material to our 
newspapers; they send us professors and lecturers. They giv 
us radio broadcasts in Portuguese. They offer many fellow-) 
ships. But the United States pays no attention to us. Yor 
need not copy Fascist methods. But it is terribly importan 
for our two peoples to know and understand each other.” 


America Mobilizes 


In Buenos Arres, I saT AROUND THE TABLE WITH A NUMBEI 

of young students and political leaders. They represented 
groups which formerly had been highly critical of the Colos» 
sus of the North. But, comparing the Good Neighbor policy) 
with the trend of events in Europe before and after Munich, 
they had come to look upon the United States as the cham 
pion of democracy against the forces of fascism. They were: 
far more eager than their diplomats at Lima for “the. dem 
cratic forces in the Americas to get together.” They hoped 
to visit us and meet here, leaders of their own kind. 

Latin Americans, of course, want intellectual interchange t 
be truly reciprocal. They have something to give as well as 
to get. Their governments and universities are beginning t 
offer fellowships to North American students. While som 
of their educators expressed doubt as to how valuable gradu 
ate students from the United States would find formal uni 
versity courses in certain institutions, there is no single coum 
try from which students could not profit from a year 
research and field study in the social sciences—economics) 
sociology, history, archeology and anthropology—or in some) 
of the physical sciences. . 

It is also suggested that the exchange of fellowships can 
well be oriented toward real problems. The Mexican petrole- 
um dispute may prove to be only one episode in a wider 
struggle. Friction over economic questions is. inevitable be: 
tween the United States as a capital-exporting nation and the) 
Latin American nations as capital-importing nations. Bul 
the cost of the conflict may be appreciably diminished if 
fellowship program can be directed toward development ol 
leaders with adequate economic equipment and knowin 
of both sides of the question. 

The Facsist offensive in Latin America may be expec 
to go just as far as opposing forces permit. But those counter 
forces have already begun to mobilize—nationalism, de=| 
mocracy, the strengthened solidarity resulting from the Lima? 
Conference. With them lie the greater reserves for a con 
tinuing struggle; with them—if given adequate leaders 
the better chance for ultimate victory. 


PLIGHT OF A PEOPLE 
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from such Polish Jews as still have something to spare, they 
could not make both ends meet. And of this three quarters 
of Jewry who can’t earn enough to live on, almost one million 
are completely destitute and have neither means nor hopes of 
providing a morsel of daily bread for themselves. 

Employment, such as it is, doles of soup and clothes, medi- 
cal service, schooling for children, vocational training for 
youth, small loans and credits, all must be provided for this 
million and more through the charity of the Polish Jews 
themselves or their brethren in other lands. Let one example 
serve. Everyday in Poland 30,000 Jewish school children must 
be fed two free meals out of the knowledge that no food 
awaits them at home. Everyday, another 70,000 Jewish school 
children are provided a free hot lunch, for without it they 
would receive at home no hot food from Monday to Sunday. 
In this war, as in all others, the hardest blows fall on the 
weakest shoulders, the shoulders of little children. 


Eight Million Scapegoats 


CONDITIONS MOVING TOWARD SIMILAR ENDS, ALREADY PREVAIL 
among the 800,000 Jews of Rumania. Restrictions in occupa- 
tions and measures aimed at social and personal degradation 
are now in force against the 60,000 Jews of Italy and the 
450,000 Jews of Hungary. A wave of denunciation and vio- 
lence in Czechoslovakia is preparing a like fate for its Jew- 
ish minority of 350,000. The shadow of the Berlin-Rome axis 
is darkening and deepening on the Jewries down the Danube, 
in Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, and beyond in Greece. The peace 
of Munich promises open war upon the Jews of the Baltic 
states: Danzig, Memel, Lithuania, and Latvia. In Europe 
alone, between the Rhine and the Russian frontier, six mil- 
lion Jews are suffering or preparing to suffer impoverishment, 
ignominy, and ultimately starvation. 

And the tally is not complete. The half-million Jews of 
North Africa, where violence against them has been periodic 
in the last two decades, are awaiting the outcome of the 
Italian demands on France with more than the curiosity of 
American newspaper readers: their liberty and living are at 
stake. Palestinian Jewry, 400,000 strong, are on the barricades, 
waiching, listening—the only Jewry with rifle-triggers to put 
their fingers on—while Germany and Italy encourage the 
Arabs to attack. Like ghosts between the plane of the living 
and the dead, over 100,000 refugees sheltered temporarily 
in a dozen lands, knowing neither whether they may stay 
nor where they shall go, must be added to this tabulation of 
misery. In sum, nearly one half of the more than sixteen 
million Jews of the world are living in terror or despair. 


The World’s Stake in a Solution 


WHAT, WE MAY WELL ASK, WILL THE OUTCOME BE? SO FAR 
only two solutions are offered. The first is final and, within 
its limitations, effective. Last year the Jews of Poland, while 
comprising not a tenth of the population, contributed 50 per- 
cent to the country’s toll of suicides. Unless they are keeping 
“memorial lists” of their martyrs as did their ancestors in the 
Middle Ages, the Jewries of Central Europe and Italy will 
never know how many of their members thus embrace death. 

The second solution—emigration—may prove to be nearly 
as fatal as the first. As matters now stand, the only Jews free 
and able to aid are those in democratic lands. The Jews of 
Russia, numbering about three million, are, like all Russians, 
incommunicado and poor. In the free lands of the Western 
world, the Jewish workers have little to spare. And the Jew- 
ish middle classes in America and the European democracies, 
however rich the anti-Semites might fancy them, simply do 
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No better book for understanding, and solv- 
ing, one of Congress’s biggest problems 


THE 
FAR EASTERN POLICY OF 


THE UNITED STATES 
by A. Whitney Griswold 


A dramatic and authoritative chronicle of forty years of 
American diplomacy in the Far East, from the outburst of 
American imperialism in 1898 to the “twenty-four” hour 
policy of the present day. 


"The only single book, so far as | know, that supplies the 
whole indispensable historical background to the current 
drama of American Far Eastern relations, and it is an 
essential aid to an understanding of them.'—Walter 
Millis, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“The most thorough and authoritative treatment in print 
. . . it is more than an expert historical record; it is a 
bold and acute interpretation.'"—Allan Nevins, N. Y. 
Times. 530 pages, $3.75 


For anyone who is deep or dabbling in politics 
James A. Farley’s 
BEHIND THE BALLOTS 


The autobiography of a colorful, successful, and com- 
pletely candid politician—probably the first book that 
ever took the reader behind scenes and gave him a real 
understanding of “how it's done" in politics. 


“An engaging book and an engaging life. . . . The sort 
of book that would have delighted Lincoln Steffens." 
—Max Lerner, New Republic. 


Read here, you young men who are headed for politics, 
how it's done. . James A. Farley has written his 
apologia for all the world to read, and, frankly, he's said 
a mouthful.''"—Harry Hansen, N. Y. World-Telegram. 


"Exceptionally readable, acute, and important.''—Clifton 
Fadiman, New Yorker. 


"One of the most dynamic inside stories that could be 
fashioned is in the stuff of Farley's book."—Christian 
Science Monitor. $3.00 


A true companion to his great 
“Autobiography” 


THE LETTERS OF 
LINCOLN STEFFENS 


So much is here that is not in "The Autobiography." For 
Steffens wrote incomparably revealing and_ intimate 
letters throughout his life. This full and fascinating col- 
lection is alive with that complex and irrepressible Steffens 
personality, and it gives a fresh close-up view of the 
panorama of American history which Steffens observed 
for half a century. 


“They may be the best two volumes of letters written in 
this period. . . . There are none certainly that give a 
more engaging and endearing picture of a man, or a 
wider sweep over a tumultuous age.'—R. L. Duffus, 
N. Y. Times. 2 volumes, boxed, illustrated, $10.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 


PLIGHT OF A PEOPLE 
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not have the means to finance the emigration and resettlement © 
of penniless millions. What is worse, if a beginning is made © 
with the Jews of Germany, whom the lash of force has | 
driven to desperation, the same lash may be applied to the 7 


far greater numbers in Poland, Rumania, and elsewhere. 


It is the nations of the world, not Jewry, who can deter- ; 
mine what the outcome will be. If the nations provide ade- © 
quate and favorable territory for resettlement and, together © 
with Jewry, the necessary funds, countless individuals will 7 
be snatched from torment and death. But the real scourge ~ 
to humanity will remain—the scourge of bigotry and bru- © 
tality. Only a halt to this cruel war, to anti-Semitism itself” 


and to the powers behind it, can bring lasting appeasement 
not merely to the victims but to civilization. 
Jews are continually declaring, with logic, facts, and elo- 
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quence, that anti-Semitism is not a Jewish but a Gentile prob- _ 


lem. Something of the suffering now borne by the Jews will 
not be in vain if the shock to their hearts and the economic 
pressure and political problems created by the refugees finally 
convince the Christian world. But if this will not serve, a 
more devastating argument will prevail. The same interests 


that are today making war upon the Jews are preparing to © 


make war, tomorrow, on the entire world. If not checked, 


the same forces that are now degrading, starving, and mur- — 


dering the Jews will doom millions of non-Jews to die on 
battlefields too horrible to contemplate. 

Perhaps Jeremiah, who lived through a comparable age, 
may be persuasive. The destruction of Judea, as he saw it, 
was but a signal that the Lord had “a controversy with the 
nations,” that He “will plead with all flesh.” Let us hasten 
then to tear up by the roots the evil of our doings, the intol- 
erance of our ways, lest a voice again resound: “Take the 
cup of the wine of this fury and cause all the nations to drink 
of it. And they shall drink ‘and reel because of the sword that 
I will send among them.” 


Talburt, Scripps-Howard 


Crown of Thorns! 
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AND THE MORAL OF ALL THIS—? 
(Continued from page 159) 


ery social group, clear down to the family—yes, and to the 
dividual. Or, if you prefer, it spreads out from the indi- 
dual to the family, the larger groups, the nation. Either way 
out, it is the same emotion. “My country, right or wrong,” 
orks down by logical elimination to “ME, right or wrong!” 
The idea that any race has, as such, definable character- 
tics making it “superior” or “inferior” in substance or po- 
atiality, is a delusion without biological, physiological or 
her scientific foundation. By no process of chemical analysis 
n one determine from a specimen of blood, bone or sinew 
e race of the donor. As for empirical evidence, individual 
‘perience and observation are worthless; the contacts and 
sarsay of the longest lifetime are insufficient to prove any- 
‘ing on the subject. Within my own personal acquaintance 
‘e folk of all the races other than white who represent the 
ower of human character and achievement; also proud “Ary- 
1s” whose real intelligence and accomplishment are about 
hat one might expect of African pygmies. It is far too early 
1 man’s history—too early by centuries, by millennia—to 
rm any judgment as to what any race may be or bring 
stth. The White Race, hitherto flattering itself by claims of 
ipremacy as of divine right, has yet to demonstrate that it is 
indamentally superior, or even an unmixed blessing to the 
orld. Its survival at all is by no means guaranteed . . . just 
ow, drunk with mechanical power, it even raises in the dis- 
-rning mind the question whether it is not about to abdicate 
s precarious priority by virtual suicide in a self-kindled holo- 
2ust of internecine destruction. 

With considerable doubts and reservations, ethnology recog- 
izes for purposes of very rough classification, five races—five 
nly: 

White (Nordics, Alpines, Mediterraneans, Polynesians) 
Brown (Indic, Hindu) 

Yellow (Sinic, Korean, Japanese) 

Red (Amerindian, Andean, Yucatec, Mexic) 

Black (African) 

But R. B. Dixon, for example of the doubts, in his “Racial 
listory of Man” (Scribners, 1923) warns that: 

“These various living races are each the result of some par- 
cular combination of the original ‘types’ or elements; and 
he difficulty which we find in declaring just how many races 
here are is largely due to the fact that the elements have 
een blended so variously and in such varying proportions. 
(loreover, from this point of view, a race is not a permanent 
ntity.” 


{THNOLOGISTS ARE BEGINNING TO QUESTION WHETHER ANY EX- 
mples of a pure race exist, or “would really be forthcoming, 
ven if the fullest material evidence for the physique of the 
arliest types of Man were placed in their hands by some 
niracle.” Which I quote from Arnold J. Toynbee’s monu- 
nental “A Study of History” (Oxford University Press, 
(934), 

Ethnologists, Toynbee continues: 

‘, . are beginning to entertain the idea that the fundamental 
characters, when exhaustively analyzed and defined, may 
Drove to be nothing but an illuminating set of classificatory 
ibstractions, which never had any objective or independent 
sxistence in ‘real life.’ . . . Our color prejudice has not a 
shadow of physiological justification, and shows up for what 
t is; a particular instance of the irrational but universal aver- 
ion from whatever is abnormal.” 

With tongue in cheek, Toynbee points in passing at the 
absurd coincidence on the same New York avenue, of Negro 
women striving to get their curly hair straightened, and white 

(Continued on page 176) 


New Light 
on Old Problems! 


WAR, PEACE 
AND CHANGE 


By John Foster Dulles 


AN REALISTIC and hopeful approach to the 

problem of war which should help to correct 
the widespread feeling that peace is still an 
impossible myth. 


Here a prominent authority on international 
affairs examines the origins of national conflicts 
and the means for reconciling the inevitability of 
change with man’s desire for peace. His proposal 
to secure long-time peace through changing 
personal attitudes and revamping international 
machinery is penetrating and practical and shows 
a profound understanding of human motives and 
desires. 


WORLD PEACEWAYS says: “We hope for a 
wide reading of this book so that there might 
be built up a public opinion that will work for 
changes on the basis of a well thought out, long- 
term program and not as a concession extempor- 
ized to halt an impending international disaster.” 


$1.75. 


PROSPERITY 
AND SECURITY 


A Studyin Realistic Economics 
By Ralph Borsodi 


ERE is a proposal for a simple and prac- 

tical philosophy for economic and emotion- 
al security which, though unpopular in present 
economic emphasis, is as old as the human race. 
The author, through whose efforts three self- 
sustaining, city farmers’ communities are now 
thriving, calls upon history to prove the sound- 
ness of his proposals. Of all the great historic 
means by which people have gained their living, 
he points out, family production has survived 
the longest and has remained free from predatory 
exploitation and individual dictation throughout 
the generations of man. 


“An anti-collectivist, anti-capitalist essay, cen- 
tering in Mr. Borsodi’s scheme, for a system of 
self-supporting, productive homesteads.”—The 
New Yorker. $3.00. 


At your bookstore, or on approval from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
49 East 33rd Street New York City 
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New Books on Important 


Problems of Today 


The Refugee in 
the United States 


BY HAROLD FIELDS 


An authority makes the first objective, scholarly study of 
the political, economic and social conditions that have 
faced the European emigrés who have come to the United 
States since the close of the World War. $2.50. 


Refugees 


BY SIR JOHN HOPE SIMPSON 


A preliminary report of a survey undertaken under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. A 
compact statement on the origins and present situation 
of post-War refugee movements. $1.25. 


The German Reich 
and Americans of 
German Origin 


In this volume German propaganda speaks for itself. 
“The actual decrees of the Reich insofar as they affect 
Americans of German origin. The publishers should send 
it to every member of Congress.’-—Dorothy Thompson in 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. $1.50. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS e NEW YORK 


vvelll 
UNDERGROUND 
STRUGGLE IN 
GERMANY 


By EVELYN LEND 
Foreword by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 


A brilliant analysis and an in- 


spiring record of the effective 
courage of those who fight for 
a free Germany within their 


terror-ridden country. 


25c 


LEAGUE FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
112 East 19th Street 

New York City 


(Continued from page 175) 4 
women going to great expense to make their straight he. 
curl! Toynbee’s discussion of this whole subject of races = 
one of the most illuminating that I know of; I commend 
heartily to anyone desiring to pursue this subject; still ma, 
to anyone who would from this point of view realize the via, 
panorama of man’s as-yet-so-brief history, in which numerc:, 
temporarily great civilizations, lasting some of them for ma), 
centuries, have come—and gone, all but spurlos versunken. 

The fabulous “Great Nordic” of the Madison Grant sche, 
is an imaginary creature, as unreal as the Jabberwock—“ths 
ain’t no such animal”; there never was. Hardly more actus] 
as regards distinguishable traits, is the Teutonic or Herr Hie 
ler’s fabricated “Aryan.” Posit a “Semitic Race,” and you w., 
find the Arab a far older and “purer” Semite than the Jes 
As for the Anglo-Saxon, he is the world’s most heterogeneoy, 
ethnological mongrel. An “American Race?” It is to laug” 
but I wish I had space to quote in full Rudyard Kipling 
prophecy (in “From Sea to Sea,” chapter XXXIII) for t? 
American melting-potpourri of all the bloods: 


“.. . the biggest, finest and best people on the surface 
the globe! Just you wait . . . till the Anglo-American-Germa. 
Jew—the Man of the Future—is properly equipped. ... He 
be the finest writer, poet and dramatist, specially dramatiix 
that the world as it recollects itself has ever seen . . musiciz, 
and painter too. Later on, when proportion 1s adjusted alr, 
he sees the possibilities of his land, he will produce thin, 
that will make the effete East stare. He will also be a compl», 
and highly composite administrator. There will be nothit, 
known to man that he will not be, and his country will sw , 
the world.” q 

Reyer or cultural—‘“purity,” in the Hitler sense, my 
only is impossible because there exists no racial or cultur) 
entity to be kept “pure” but it is undesirable; first becaw): 
breeding “in-and-in” exaggerates bad traits as well as gow 
ones and leads in the end to monstrosities; also because t)) 
world needs to be composite, to mingle and interchange ‘i 
assets of all kinds. God forfend against even a localized “pu 
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Herblock, NEA Servis 


Carrying Out the Racial and Nationalistic Idea 
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ce” of present day Nazis or Fascisti, charged with “brutali- 
rian” ideologies! Yet at this moment this country reeks with 
e propaganda of race prejudice; openly by radio, for ex- 
ple perhaps most conspicuously in the mouthings of one 
erical blatherskite, actually repeating as fact and truth the 
nomous lies of Nazidom; by organizations both open and 
nderground; worst of all by a whispering campaign orally 
d by mail to “sucker-lists” of the timid and ignorant. Just 
did the anti-Semites prepare the ground for what has hap- 
ned in Europe. 


isguided Patriotism 


NOTHER FIRST CLASS DEVIL STALKS THE WORLD, MOST POWER- 
ly enthroned for the moment in Germany and Italy, Soviet 
ussia and Japan but visible also in other states including 
me on this hemisphere, with more than a footing in our 
wn; disguised in the garb of patriotism—that beneficent 
mplex of love of native or adopted home and self-sacrificing 
yalty to fellowship in common interest and common con- 
tructive endeavor . . . “stealing the livery of the Court of 
eaven to serve the devil in.” An old familiar demon this; 
fools and has ever fooled more people than anything else 
xcept perhaps his twin, religious Orthodoxy. This one teaches 
at a pseudo-sublime, imaginary entity, The State, is the 
e-all and end-all of human existence; that to it must and 
hould be sacrificed individual personality; that the person as 
uch has no rights, no dignity, no ambition, no conscience— 
ot life itseli—apart from that despotic, all-devouring Moloch. 
o that end, the individual, man, woman or child, in his per- 
onal, family and group activities—even his conversation and 
rivate thoughts—must worship not only this Moloch but 
hose persons of whatever character who, for the time being, 
y whatever skulduggery or terrorism may have gained and 
y like tactics kept control of his temple. The Son of Heaven, 
mperor of Japan, demands and receives no more obsequious 
bedience and adoration than do the Hitlers, Mussolinis, 
talins, and their like. It were but a short step now to the 
ld Roman fashion of declaring Caesar a god. 
All this sinister folderol is the antithesis of the essence of 
‘America.” In the last analysis it was to uproot this whole 
exus of ideas that the American Revolution was fought— 
es, and the Civil War too; to destroy it was our essential, in- 
eed our avowed intent in our participation in the World 
Var. Its threat to our spirit, to the fundamental meaning of 
ur Constitution, is the more dangerous now precisely because 
he intricate development of modern industry and commerce 
nd communication has so immensely complicated and ex- 
ended the necessary functions and powers of government. 
| the more because of just that we must be on guard against 
surpation and suppression by government of the priceless 
eritage of our individual liberty; against what Walt Whit- 
n called “the never-ending audacity of elected persons.” 
We in America are peculiarly susceptible to this danger, 
habitually complacent to the “audacity” as well as the crook- 
edness of our “elected persons,” with a naive faith that we 
can abolish a deep-rooted evil or solve a complex social prob- 
lem by “passing a law.” The ideal of American society is a 
free association of free individuals, not serving their govern- 
ment but serving themselves through it. 


The Fallacy of Force 


A THIRD AS BAD AS ANY OTHER IN THE HIERARCHY OF WOR- 
shipped devils resident in the heart of man is the faith in 
physical force as a solvent of problems personal, social, inter- 
national. From the parent who would by beating his child 
“break his obstinate spirit” or inculcate a preferred faith, to 
the fool on a horse or a throne who seeks “glory” in war, the 
devil is the same essentially. A familiar guise of it is in the 
will to “win by any means” in sport; the worship of “success” 


however attained. Unspoken, often unacknowledged, its slogan 
(Continued on page 178) 


WHAT IS 
THE 
AMERICAN WAY? 


by LEOPOLD J. SNEIDER 


A brief, brilliant blue-print charting a sounder 
democracy. A rare and balanced pattern 
growing out of experience with left wing thought 
and right wing action. The author—a success- 
ful manufacturer, student of affairs and men— 
speaks the balanced voice and judgment of a 
social theorist in business. 
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A. M. SNEIDER & CO. 
527 Fifth Avenue New York City 


The Book of Festivals 


DOROTHY GLADYS SPICER 


$3 


"Americans all’ have their festivals. Here is a 
study of the holidays, holy days and folkways of 
thirty-five nationalities in the United States, de- 
signed to help in the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the various races and cultures represented. 
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“We know where we began, but laughter echoing and re-echoing 
only God knows where we will one over our democratic hills. These 
day end,” declaimed the Nazi poisoned barbs of ridicule are 


Minister of Propaganda, Dr. Paul drawn from _ the Nazis’ own 
Joseph Goebbels. Whether this be arsenals; they are Made in 
humor or pathos depends upon Germany”; ~but the American 


your viewpoint. We think it’s reader may with a clear con- 
pretty funny; in truth we feel science ponder these choice im- 
that when the death-knell finally portations from Naziland. f 
and joyfully tolls over the hide- The Professor of the Nazi 
ous remains. of the ‘German Poets’ Academy, imbued with the 
National Socialist regime, it will spirit of true Nazi Kultur, ex- 
be found that the Nazis, for all claims “When I hear the ‘word 
their barbarities and _ stupidities ‘culture, I slip back the safety- 
and sublime conceit, have unknow- catch of my revolver.” 
ingly erected to their own We cannot describe in full the 
memory a whole library of whole vast range of Nazidiocy. 
witticisms. We can only concur with Mr. 
The strictly Aryan compiler of Goering’s observation that If 
this brilliant collection of Nazi what we are doing here (in 
nuggets has compressed into one Germany) is lunacy, then lunacy 
book those excerpts from the becomes us,’’ and urge that you 


speeches and writings of Hitler take this book along and learn 
and his associates best calculated what genuine lunacy really can be. 
to start a great and tumultuous Fully illustrated. $1.25 
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year. 
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AND THE MORAL OF ALL THIS—? 
(Continued from page 177) 


s “Victory at any cost”; its motto, “ME, right or wrong.” 
is indeed “spiritual wickedness” that confronts us, in hig). 
places and low. 

These devils cannot be exorcised by violence. Even if the: 
could, so deeply are they implanted that the war would ha™ jf 
to be a civil war, vastly more perplexing in its alignmen:: 
than that between our North and South. As was said of oll} 
“A man’s foes shall be of his own household.” Ideas cannep 
be eradicated by physical means .. . “the blood of the marty) 
is the seed of the church.” They have to be dealt with i} 
their own field, by better ideas, incarnate in free living mer 

Democracy is not a system of government, an establish |! 
ment of reticulated institutions; but a state of mind. Onl 
those in that state of mind can establish or maintain it, a 
are fit for it. That requires education from the ground up, be! 
ginning in the cradle—or better still in the cradles on | 
parents and grandparents, and surrounded by the atmospheriit! 
in which the democratic idea can thrive. Children, with theii# 
natural acceptance of the going things and ideas which sur=! 
round them, of course assume that these attitudes, custome} 
and institutions, the local mores generally, are superior anc1| 
in the nature of things, and react unfavorably to differentl 
ones. They come into the world with no race prejudice—they 
will play together indifferently, even exchanging languages)! 
and unmindful of skin-color—until into their Eden their) 
elders inject the serpent, the artificial presumption of race or 
caste superiority. It has to be taught to them. Not necessarily, ' 
by deliberate inculcation, as the Nazis are doing it in their 
rigidly regimented schools; but as it were inadvertently and 
despite hypocritical pretense to the contrary; in the home, the), 
school, the neighborhood life, by parental and social attitudes. 
The father who permits himself however casually to scorn his | 
fellow-man of any origin—‘“though he come from the ends” 
of the earth’—as “Wop,” “Dago,” “Kyke,” “Half-breed,” 
“Nigger,” “from the wrong side of the tracks,” or by what-_ 
ever other contemptuous epithet or classification regardless of © 
his personal character, capacity or achievement, not only” 
shows himself “un-American,” alien to the spirit of democ-~ 
racy—not to mention Christianity—but he is training his chil-— 
dren directly in the “ideologies” and for the behaviors toward © 
minorities which have produced the specific horrors and cre- 
ated the problems set forth in the preceding articles in this 
issue. 


Fulfilling the American Dream 


To AVOID REPETITION AMONG OURSELVES OF THE SICKENING 
things against which in other lands we revolt with loathing, | 
we must cleanse our hearts of the indwelling devils which ~ 
inevitably breed them. We must rid ourselves, root and root- 
let, branch and twig, of the ancient delusion that by the acci- 
dent of birth we acquire inherent superiority or handicap, 
personal or in respect of family, caste, religion, nationality or 
race. We must teach and emphasize and ourselves exemplify | 
mutual consideration and understanding and tolerance; we | 
must stop “calling names,” stop attributing bad motives for 
opinions with which we disagree, stop regarding dissent as 
somehow sinister. 

If American democracy means anything, it means a social 
and political system, and most of all a spirit infusing it, under 
which any human being, on the same terms as any of his 
fellows, may aspire as of right to any opportunity or status 
open in a free society, on the basis of his personal merits. I 
yield to no one in detestation of all that is implied and sick- 
eningly manifest in the totalitarian “ideology,” wherever it 
operates to maltreat minorities and brutalize and demoralize 
majorities; but I detest it most when I see it displayed in my 
own country. 


‘be 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO VIENNA 
(Continued from page 71) 


rdeal after another pass over them. Where is the old music? 
he concerts? The opera? The theaters? The cafés? The 
deurige? Where are the composers, writers, poets, the literati, 
he musicians? The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra was 
srobably the best orchestra in the world; 40 percent of its 
embers were dismissed. Bruno Walter, the great conductor, 
5 gone, and with him many singers and other members of 
he staff. It took the Austrian Emperors 150 years to build up 
his opera; it took the Nazis a few hours to destroy it. 

Many people now, supporting the regime in Vienna, argue 
hat all this was “fake” culture, a work of the Jews. This is 
in absurd argument. Vienna was the finest melting pot of 
aces in the world, where German, Magyar, Czech, Italian, 
lovene and Pole were blended to a mixture which was the 
7iennese and yielded the characteristics which made the city 
eloved throughout the world. There also were groups which 
ontributed other qualities. There were Socialists, Democrats, 
atholics and Jews, and each had something to give to 
he community. Music was established in Vienna by Beet- 
oven, Mozart, Schubert and Brahms, and Gustave Mahler, 

Jew, only helped to keep up the standard of interpretation. 
he Catholics gave churches to the city: in the seventeenth 
entury, through such architects as Fischer von Erlach and 

ildebrandt; in the twentieth, through the art of Clemens 

olzmeister. 

In addition to it all, there was the famous Vienna café. It 
vas an institution of its own. A club, a gathering place of 
indred people. One cup of coffee at 10 cents bought the 
rivilige to stay and read the newspapers and periodicals from 
Il over the world. It was the meeting place of literati, musi- 
ians and merchants. It was sometimes a club, sometimes an 
ffice, sometimes just a restaurant, but always full of life, 
tmosphere, and—smoke. 


THE CAFEs OF VIENNA ARE Now EMPTy. THE GENTILES SIT AT 
home, angry and dissatisfied; the Jews avoid public places. 
Hitler wanted to destroy the café, for he saw it as a cancer of 
Vienna’s life. It made the “lazy” Viennese still more lazy. 
Goering made no secret of this, and he said openly after the 
occupation that the Viennese must now give up the old habit 
of sitting in cafés, and must go to work. And with the disap- 
pearance of the café the entire atmosphere of Vienna changed. 

Where is the gaiety? Where are the noisy Heurige? They 
are memories which cannot come back. The Vienna spirit, 
like the lawns of Cambridge, took three hundred years to 
make. Now that it is gone, it is gone forever. 

What then is in Vienna today? The noisy rule and bragga- 
docio of young Storm Troopers. For there were always two 
Viennas. The one we knew, and which I have tried to ex- 
plain, and the one which was hiding in the gutters. That one 
existed always, but it was never evident. Or if it came into 
evidence in revolutionary times, the leaders were able to 
check it. But the present revolution did not want to check this 
other Vienna. It was what it needed. The Socialist of Vienna 
was always a pacifist, so he was useless for the present Ger- 
man regime. But the “Puelcher” of the suburbs was courage- 
ous, a counterpart of the French Apache. He would not work, 
but he was willing to risk his life in petty quarrels. So the 
Nazis found what they wanted: intelligent workers who can 
work, and daring fellows from the underworld for Storm 
Trooper service. 

My wife who has known Vienna from her childhood was 
always distrustful of my laudatory remarks. “Wait and you 
will see the real Vienna one day!” she said. But she was 
wrong. I saw another Vienna, but not the real one. I loved 
the other Vienna, and I hoped that this underworld would 
never come into control. (Continued on page 180) 
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by John Strachey. They wouldn’t let him talk, but you can still 
read his study of the struggle for power in the U. S. ‘‘Thousands of people 
will want to read it.’-—N. Y. Times. 50¢ 


2. SCHOOL FOR BARBARIANS 


by Erika Mann. Thomas Mann’s daughter tells the frightful facts 
about education under the Nazis and what it is doing to Germany’s chil- 
dren. ‘‘Sensational but documented.’’—Time. Introduction by Thomas 
Mann. 50¢ 


3. I LIKE AMERICA 


by Granville Hicks. A native sees the country he loves as it is, and 
as it might be. A moving and thoughtful book. ‘‘Should be read by stu- 
dent, politician and housewife—regardless of political creed.’’—S¢. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 50¢ 


4. ONE-FIFTH OF MANKIND 


by Anna Louise Strong. The story of China’s heroic struggle for 
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6. JAPANESE TERROR IN CHINA 


by H. J. Timperley. Not an atrocity tale but the authentic docu- 
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accounts of rape, robbery, murder, the meaning of modern war. 75¢ 
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tion of Dr. Abraham Stone. Introduction by R. L. 
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For Every Keen Student 


of International Affairs: 
THE CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY 


By William E, Rappard. Endorsed by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, which is distribut- 
ing 800 copies to its International Relations study clubs. 
“ |, .a comprehensive and acute panoramic view of the 
evolution, since 1914, of democracy and the crises it has 
faced.”—Baltimore Evening Sun. $2.50 


AMERICA AND THE STRIFE 
OF EUROPE 


By J. Fred Rippy. “In the present critical state of inter- 
national affairs this book is timely . . . executed with 
brilliance ,. . one of the most important and one of the 
most interesting books of the year.”—The Annalist. $2.00 


THE REAL CONFLICT BETWEEN 
CHINA AND JAPAN 


By H. F. MacNair. “This brilliant little book will be of 
service to those who want to know the broader issues 
behind the present conflict . . . a document of human 
and historic importance.”—-New Republic. $2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Rediscovering the Adolescent 
Hedley S. Dimock 


Not a fancied tale—but the vivid story of what normal, 
every-day adolescents are really like. This systematic study 
of 200 normal boys over a two year period was conducted 
to supply the data necessary for more effective work with 
young people. Here are specific pictures of the major 
physiological, physical, social, and personal changes or 
developments that take place during pubescence. The 
findings are strikingly in conflict with “what everyone 


knows.” 
$2.75 


Supervision in Social Group Work 
Sidney J. Lindenberg 


A. straightforward argument for, and exposition of, a new 
type of supervision in group work—a supervision that is 
educational rather than administrative in character. From 
practical experience, the author shows how to help leaders 
to meet and work through their problems under super- 
vision that offers guidance but leaves the leader free to 
work out his own solutions. 

Ready March 1 ‘ $1.50 


from your bookseller or 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 179) 

But this is not a unique apparition. There was the Russia 
of Tolstoi, and there is the Russia of the G.P.U. There was a 
Germany of the “thinkers and poets,’ and there is now a 
Germany of the S.S. and S.A. 

One of the favorite gods of the Romans, Janus, had two 
faces. So had Vienna. I wish I had never seen this other face. 
Cruelty, brutality, rape and robbery. The Jews suffered im- 
mediately after the occupation. Fine Jewish women were 
compelled to scrub the streets with their silk underwear; Jews 
were tortured by the thousands in concentration camps. Then 
came the terrible November days—the famous “spontaneous” 
organized pogrom. Jews were dragged from their homes and 
killed, or imprisoned, or beaten up. Even women were not 
spared. Children had to witness the beating of their parents. 
And everything movable was looted, carried away in trucks. 
It was the old Roman idea of giving a circus to the crowd. 


THOSE WHO TOOK PART IN ALL THESE BRUTAL THINGS DID NOT 
realize that they were helping the further downfall of the city 
in which they live. And those who performed these cruelties 
are themselves dissatisfied. The recent Vienna joke runs: 

“A new monument is being erected on Heroes’ Square.” 


“To whom?” 
“To the unknown satisfied... . 


” 


PLURALISM—THE SWISS SOLUTION 


(Continued from page 88) 


less than ever since the latter have fallen under the rule of 
a dictator. Of this circumstance, their fidelity to their dialect 
is both a very significant symptom and an additional contrib- 
utory cause. The language which is familiarly and habitually 
spoken in the German part of Switzerland, even in the most 
highly cultured circles of society, is so different from that in 
use beyond the Rhine that it is not readily understood and 
very generally ridiculed there. A natural sense of pride and 
dignity therefore very often leads the German Swiss to prefer 
French, a truly foreign language for them, which they there- 
fore cannot be expected to speak with perfection. 

All these circumstances, which may seem trivial but which 
nonetheless are directly relevant, explain the favor with which 
the Germanic majority in Switzerland considers its linguistic 
minorities and the consequent absence of any acute minor- 
ity-mindedness on the part of the latter. 


ANOTHER AND FINAL REASON WHY THE LINGUISTIC AND RELIG- 
ious minorities in Switzerland have never really regarded 
themselves as such is that indicated by the title of this article. 
Although no larger in area than half the state of Maine and 
about equal in population to Massachusetts, Switzerland is 
divided into twenty-two cantons, of which three are them- 
selves subdivided into two parts apiece. Each of these twenty- 
five territorial units enjoys a measure of local autonomy at 
least equal to that of the American states. This very high 
degree of administrative decentralization obviously allows for 
a correspondingly far-reaching adaptation of institutions and 
political practices to the varying wants, needs and tastes of a 
heterogeneous population. This pluralism of self-governing 
bodies is Switzerland’s reply to the demands of her pluralis- 
tic population. 

That this is not a mere accident, but the result of deliberate 
policy, is well shown by countless historic happenings. To 
quote one characteristic instance: In the early twenties of the 
sixteenth century, one part of the canton of Appenzell em- 
braced the Protestant faith while another remained loyal to 
the Catholic tradition. The local Landsgemeinde, on August 
6, 1524, decided that each parish should agree by a majority 
on its confessional allegiance. The minorities in the parishes 
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§ were left the option of emigrating or bowing to the wishes 
of their more numerous fellow-parishioners. When, in spite 
of this arrangement, the tension became too severe between 
the two parties towards the end of the same century, they 
decided, on the recommendation of the federal Diet, to split 
the canton into two parts, which ever since have enjoyed 
complete autonomy and separate representation with the fed- 
eral authorities. 


THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND TEEMS WITH EXAMPLES OF SUCH 
political pluralism. Why has this pluralistic method of deal- 
ing with the minority problem not prevailed in other parts of 
Europe? One of many explanations may be that the pluralist 
solution is much more favorable to the rights and liberties of 
the individual than it is to the power of the state. While 
emancipating the former, it tends to paralyze the latter. Thus 
it has obliged Switzerland to pursue a policy of neutrality in 
its external relations, just as, on a much larger scale and with 
perhaps less fortunate consequences, the political pluralism 
today prevailing in the Commonwealth of British Nations has 
tended to curb the activities and thereby to limit the influ- 
ence of British diplomacy in world affairs. 

The fact that pluralism within the state makes for extreme 
caution, if not for weakness, in foreign policy will be an 
additional attraction in the eyes of those who are content 
with their international position and whose ideals are pacific. 
It will not, however, commend it to those whose quest is for 
greater power. 

When and where the aim is general welfare, the state is 
looked upon as an instrument for the promotion of the hap- 
piness of the individual. Then minorities are naturally left 
free to indulge in their diversities under the cover of a liberal 
and humane pluralism. When and where, on the other hand, 
the aim is national aggrandizement, the individual is held to 
be but the servant of the state. As such he is made to con- 
form, under a regime of monistic totalitarianism, to uni- 
formly imposed standards of life and conduct; or he is con- 
demned to extermination or expulsion. 

Thus the fundamental temper and philosophy of any coun- 
try are well illustrated by its attitude towards those of its 
citizens who differ from the majority in race, speech, religion, 
or even political opinion. In truth the policy adopted by a 
state towards the minorities within its gates is no less reveal- 
ing than that pursued towards its neighbors abroad. 


LABOR UNDER FASCISM 


(Continued from page 68) 


The armament race throughout the world, initiated by 
dictatorships, has created an analogous situation in other coun- 
tries. Everywhere both public debts and taxes are rising, be- 
cause of the increased expenditure for armament. Everywhere 
the people must devote a larger and larger part of their work 
and their wage to armaments. Fascism, by its aggressive na- 
tionalism, debases the living standards not only of its own 
people, but of other peoples as well. 

In Germany, National Socialism controls the private income 
of the people by the effective device of decrees fixing prices 
and wages. Prices are not allowed to rise, even in the face of 
rising costs, except by special permission of the government. 
On the other hand, the government may lower prices arbi- 
trarily if it wants to satisfy one group at the expense of 
another. Wages are equally rigid. The worker is forbidden to 
ask for higher pay and the employer is forbidden to offer it. 
Neither party has a voice in the matter. Collective bargaining 
and individual contracts have been replaced by decrees. Dur- 
ing the long post-1929 depression, German wage rates were 
lowered. National Socialism has held wages at this depression 
level. This serves to increase the supply of labor, for the low 

(Continued on page 182) 


DO CONVICTS 
REMAIN SEXUALLY SANE? 


Now at last a great authority on prison life in America has 
pulled aside the veil of hypocrisy, and revealed the facts of 
sexual degeneracy among convicts. Joseph Fulling Fishman, 
for 18 years Federal Inspector of Prisons, has dared to lay the 
truth before the American public. Nowhere in all the litera- 
ture of America is there such a candid, frank and fearless 
exposé of this great social evil—the depraving and degenerat- 
ing influence of prison life on convicts. Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes, world-famous sociologist and historian, says, “If one 
were consciously to plan an institution perfectly designed to 
promote sexual degeneracy he would create the modern 
prison.” 

Inspector Fishman visited more than 3,500 prisons and 
jails in an official capacity representing the United States 
Government. In “Sex Life In American Prisons” he reveals 
mountains of confidential and inside information, facts and 
case histories. 

Day after day newspapers throughout the country report 
brutal sex crimes committed by ex-convicts. What is to be 
done about it? Many of these sorry perversions have directly 
resulted from prison life! It took daring indeed to reveal these 
truths without camouflaging them—but only a daring exposé 
can rouse the public to meet this burning social problem. 
When you read these pages you will have a much better un- 
derstanding of the dangers that lurk in every community, of 
why there are so many innocent sex crime victims. 

Here are the chapter contents of this big 256 page book 
(with 6 full page illustrations): 


CHAPTER CONTENTS 


WHAT DO PRISONERS DO ABOUT SEX? 
CONDITIONS IN “CO-ED” PRISONS 
HOMOSEXUALS WHO COME TO PRISON 
HOMOSEXUALS WHO ARE FORMED IN PRISON 
WIDESPREAD ABNORMALITIES IN JUVENILE 
INSTITUTIONS 

WHAT CAN THE PRISONER DO FOR HIS SEX 
NEEDS? 

CAN THE WARDEN HANDLE THE SEX PROB- 
LEM? 

WHAT CAN SOCIETY DO ABOUT SEX IN 
PRISON? 


Professor Sheldon Glueck of Harvard University Law 
School, on reading the book, said, “It was high time that 
someone should tell the plain, unvarnished tale unfolded in 
this book. A man of many years’ experience in exploring the 
social sewers that pass muster as jails, the author lays bare 
a topic that has too often been spoken of in whispers, or alto- 


Sis SI 


gether ignored. . . . Both the normal and pathologic manifes- 
tations of the sex impulse, as it seeks expression behind the 
bars, are frankly discussed. . . . A realistic stripping of the 


veil from a situation that needs to be aired.” 

This is just a glimpse of the contents. Why not order your 
copy now? The price is only $2.98. Mail your order to us. If 
you are not completely satisfied you may return the volume 
in 5 days and receive a full refund of your payment. The con- 
venient order form is ready for you—use it NOW! 


NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS, DEPT. SG J 
110 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. s i 
Please send me at once, a copy of Joseph Fulling Fishman’s book, 1 
“SEX LIFE IN AMERICAN PRISONS.” 1 
'] 

1 

1 


I enclose $2.98, payment in full. Send all charges paid. 
Send C.0.D. I will pay the postman $2.98 plus a few cents postage. 
AGE 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Now in THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Books ‘That Changed 


me ee 


Our Minds 


Outstanding critics reexamine the books, 
written in the past thirty years, which have 
deeply influenced our time. Articles in the 
series yet to appear are: 


TURNER’S The Frontier in American History 
by CHARLES A. BEARD 


FREUD’S Interpretation of Dreams 
by GEORGE SOULE 


BEARD’S Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution by MAX LERNER 


JOHN DEWEY’S philosophy 
by C. E. AYRES 


BOAS’ The Mind of Primitive Man 
by PAUL RADIN 


PARRINGTON’S Main Currents in American 
Thought by BERNARD SMITH 


RICHARDS’ 


Principles of Literary Criticism 


by DAVID DAICHES 


THE EDUCATION of Henry Adams 
by LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


SUMNER’S Folkways 
by JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


VEBLEN’S Theory of Business Enterprise 
by REXFORD G. TUGWELL 


LENIN’S Imperialism 


(author to be announced) 


To make sure of seeing every 
article, send in the coupon below. 


30 $2 


WEEKS’ TRIAL OFFER 


(open to new readers only) 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 40 E. 49 St., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $2 (check or money order if possible) 
please send me The New Republic for the next thirty 
weeks. 


| 


(Continued from page 181) 
paid worker will work longer hours to earn overtime pay, | 
his wife and children will seek jobs if there is no other way 
to balance the family budget. The statistical result is that the, 
total wage bill has risen sharply under the present regime, 
because the millions of the unemployed are now enrolled ir) 
the workers’ army. The weekly earnings of the average indus. 
trial worker have risen, too, though far less conspicuously , 
because he has had more workdays a week and more work. 
hours a day. More and more, the forty-eight-hour-week has 
been replaced by a sixty-hour- week. And even more than ter: 
hours of work a day are admitted, by a decree of April 30. 
1938, in case of “urgent needs of the common weal” which, 
of course, includes all work for armament. But the hourly. 
wage rates remain at depression levels. The result is that “real 
wages” have declined considerably since the accession of Na- 
tional Socialism. 

For prices are higher than in 1932, in spite of rigid regu- | 
lation. The scarcity of many products necessitates the purchase | 
of more expensive substitutes. There has been also a marked | 
deterioration in the quality of the consumers’ goods which | 
contributes to higher living costs and a lowered standard of 
living. Finally, the workers must carry their share of the | 
mounting tax burden, which absorbed 17.4 percent of the 
national income in 1928, 24.6 percent in 1937. In addition to 
taxes, there are “contributions” 


in endless variety. They are | 


called voluntary, though nero, is free to refuse to make 


them. 


Thus labor, along with all che rest of the population, is | 


called on for contributions to the Party itself and to all its. 
various subdivisions, to its charity funds, its succession of new ' 


undertakings. All these “contributions” are in fact additional — 


taxes, just as are the membership fees of the Labor Front. So, | 


too, for that matter, are the unemployment insurance pre- 


miums, which were increased during the depression and are — 


still collected at that emergency rate, though unemployment — 
has been “liquidated” and insurance funds are only another 
source for financing the armament bills. The end result is 


always the same: a whole people put to work not for their — 


own welfare, but for the nationalistic aims imposed upon 
them by their Fascist rulers. 


Insecurity in a Cage 


AT A TIME WHEN IN OTHER COUNTRIES MILLIONS ARE SUFFERING 
because they are out of work, and other millions living from — 
day to day in the fear of losing the jobs they have, fascism 
seems to hold out alluring possibilities. The dictatorships ap- 
pear to have provided what all these insecure millions long 
for—security and stability. But this is to miss the truth. For — 
fascism is in itself the incarnation of insecurity and instability. — 
Unendingly, day by day, hour by hour it confronts the threat 
of its own excesses which may at any moment produce domes- 
tic crises, external war, or both. And although these twin 
dangers have not yet taken shape, the German people, and 
particularly German labor, have experienced the real meaning 
of Fascist security, the price that it exacts. For the most part, 
German labor has been silenced, browbeaten into despairing 
submission, shorn of hope by the destruction of freedom, 
which for many has also meant the destruction of faith. Others 
have not yielded. They continue to fight for their old beliefs, 
and that the fight must be kept underground makes it no less 
heroic. The world seldom hears of the martyrs among these 
secret German rebels. It is one of the most abominable features 
of Fascist tyranny that it makes even martyrdom seem futile, 
because any protest is covered up by secrecy. 


The fate of labor under fascism proves to most of us out- 


side the Fascist regimes that there is a value above security— 
liberty. Those who have always enjoyed liberty often seem to 
forget that it is essential to all human progress. Those who 
love liberty and have lost it know that life is not worth living 
without it. 
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New FEATURES! 
New WRITERS! 
New DRESS! 


First... An entirely new department of informal 
but needle-sharp comment by E. B. WHITE, whose pen 
pricks the balloons of America’s pretensions and ab- 
surdities with a deftness that will delight the readers of 
Harpers with every resounding pop. E. B. WHITE’S 
leading paragraphs in The New Yorker’s “Talk of the 
Town” have made it the talk of the nation. Nobody 
using the English language today has a defter touch, 
a more disarming critical thrust. His new department, 
entitled One Man’s Meat, now appears regularly in 
Harpers. 


Second ... Reviews of New Books by John Chamber- 
lain, whose criticism is sharp and deep and astonish- 
ingly concise. 

and next... 


... an exciting new editorial program richer than ever 
in substance and variety, including: 


Exciting News of Medicine 


is presented in layman’s language to readers of 
Harpers by such authorities as George W. Gray, 
author of The Advancing Front of Science, and 
others. 


American Cities Turned Inside Out 


Not since the heyday of Lincoln Steffens has anything 
written about American cities aroused such national in- 
terest as the articles by George R. Leighton appearing 
in Harpers. 


Everyone Knows Their Names But... 


. . - few know what manner of men America’s “men 
of the hour” actually are—famous Americans and 
Americans who have not achieved the fame they 
deserve. Harpers presents many of them in brilliant 
biographical portraits. 


and much more!!!) 
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Exciti ng New Pro gram! 


Harpers 


MAGAZINE 


LWAYS alive, vigorous and modern, Harpers Magazine steps 

up its tempo sharply. More than ever before Harpers becomes 

the “must” magazine for the person who wants to understand the 

chaotic scene of today. Because the new program is so exciting, we 

are sure you will want to continue reading Harpers regularly after 

you have discovered it for yourself. So, for new subscribers only, we 

are making this very attractive introductory offer which is subject to 
immediate withdrawal. 


b MONTHS $ 
for only 


SPECIAL. INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
For New Subscribers Only 


To be sure you receive the next important issue, send the coupon 
today with one dollar for the next six issues of Harpers Magazine. 
You will enjoy: 


COMING FEATURES 


THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


by John Gunther 
BLACK MONEY by Martin Proctor 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY “RESERVE” 
SWINDLE by John T. Flynn 
DOING BUSINESS IN GERMANY 

by Gunther Reismann 

TEACHING AT BERKELEY 
by Leonard Bacon 

IN AN ERA OF UNREASON 
by Nathaniel Peffer 


by George R. Leighton 


BEFORE HITLER CROSSES THE 
ATLANTIC by Henry C. Wolfe 


HUTCHINS OF CHICAGO 
by Milton S. Mayer 


REMINISCENCES by Edward Marsh 
SULFANILAMIDE by John Pfeiffer 


IN DEFENSE OF GHOST-WRITING 
by Seneca Johnson 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH $1.00 TO YOU 


Use this coupon now and have the next six issues sent directly to you, post 
paid, for $1. Six issues of the exciting new Harpers for $1—a feast of the 
best reading for half a year is yours at this special introductory rate if you 
pin a dollar bill to this coupon and send it at once. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HARPERS MAGAZINE SG 2 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 


Here is my dollar. Please send me HARPERS MAGAZINE for 
six months at your Special Introductory Rate for New Subscribers Only. 


EXACTLY HALF PRICE! 
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* TRAVEL ECONOMICALLY «x 


To EUROPE: In one-class ships 

To SOUTH AMERICA: Tourist Class 

In AMERICA: On Summer Excursion Rail Tickets 
To CENTRAL AMERICA: In cargo boats 

To the WEST INDIES: In cruise ships 


Or; let us plot an itinerary to fit your time, interests and 
budget. 


Don't hesitate to write us your travel plans and problems, 
knowing that you will receive our full cooperation and that 
there is no charge for any of our services. 


ELIZABETH WHITMORE TRAVEL SERVICE 
ONE EAST 57TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY PL. 3-2396 


EUROPE $320! 


$320 tour includes Scotland, English Lakes, Shakespeare 
Country, London, Holland, Belgium, and France. Other tours 
everywhere $298 to $700. Bicycle Tours, Forums and Sem- 
inars. Many attractive offerings in Britain, Scandinavia, 
Alaska and Mexico. 


Specialist's tours emphasizing English Literature, Home 
Economics, Industry and Commerce, Gardens, Photography, 
Physics and Chemistry, Music, Radio, The Classics, etc. 


Distinguished Leadership Staff includes — Mrs. Wm. M. 
Barber, Granville Hicks, Reinald Werrenrath, Strickland 
Gillilan, Russell Wright, Marston Balch, Thos. O. Sheckell, 
Susan F, West, Irina Khrabroff, Miriam Lucker, John B. May, 
John E. Millea, Upton Close, etc. 


Send for Announcement E 


WILLIAM MALTBY BARBER 
BABSON PARK MASSACHUSETTS 


OTHER AMERICAS 


SPECIALISTS IN AMERICAN TRAVEL 


SHIP ° TRAIN e PLANE 


Cruises and Conducted Trips 


Independent Itineraries 


OTHER AMERICAS — 19 East 48th Street 
New York 


WICKERSHAM 2-7959 


THE AMERICAN GUILD FOR GERMAN CULTURAL FREEDOM, 
20 Vesey Street, Néw York City, will be happy to receive manu- 
scripts, original drawings and other collectors’ items, to be sold at 
auction at the Hotel Delmonico, New York City, on February 
19th, 1939 for the benefit of Writers in Exile from Germany, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia. The sale will be conducted in 
collaboration with the League of American Writers and the Book- 
sellers Guild of America, 
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TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


The Institute of International Education 


For ALMOST TWENTY YEARS THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL ~ 


Education with headquarters in New York City, functioning 


in the field of international education, has been responsible — 
for cultural and intellectual cooperation between America — 


and other nations of the world. Organized in 1919 by Profes- 
sor Stephen Duggan, its extraordinary growth in succeeding 


years has amply demonstrated the wisdom of his foresight 


and his understanding of the factors involved in bringing 
about some sort of workable basis for international educa- 


tional cooperation. The activities of the Institute fall under | 


three main headings—foreign lecturers’ service bureau, stu- 
dent exchanges, and information service. Included also within 
the scope of its activities have been many conferences touch- 
ing on international problems, Thus the following questions 
have been among the many considered and discussed under 
the leadership of the director of the Institute: the evaluation 
of foreign degrees in terms of American academic require- 
ments; the status of returned Chinese students; the problem 
of restriction of American undergraduate study of medicine 
abroad and the rulings of the United States Department of 
Labor in their relation to foreign students. One of its con- 


ferences resulted in the formation of the Emergency Com- | 


mittee in Aid of Displaced Foreign Scholars, and within 
the last few weeks, in the formation of the Refugee Student 
Coordinating Committee. 

The Foreign Lecturers’ Service Bureau is maintained for 


the purpose of bringing to this country distinguished scholars, ~ 


educators, publicists, and men of affairs from various parts of 
the world. The Institute has also procured invitations for 
American professors to lecture at foreign universities, and 
has arranged a few actual exchanges of professors between 
foreign and American institutions. The Information Service 
has grown up as a result of the constant demand for advice 


concerning all aspects of international cultural relations and ~ 


the consequent accumulation of pamphlets of source material 


now forms a unique collection. A valuable adjunct to the © 


Information Service are the various handbooks published by 
the Institute. The Institute acts as a depository for the an- 


nouncements of summer sessions abroad, and in some cases, ~ 


notably Oxford and Cambridge, receives applications and 
registrations. 


But perhaps the best known activity of the Institute is its 


administration of fellowship exchanges. The chief collabora- 
tors in this great movement have been the American colleges 
and universities, and the educational authorities and govern- 
ments of foreign countries. The successful administration of 
these exchanges has attracted to its supervision grants of 
many other organizations, too numerous to mention in this 
limited space. In the course of its existence, the Institute has 
arranged for the interchange of almost four thousand students 
on fellowships whose value may be estimated at over two 
million dollars. The larger understanding and broader sym- 
pathies developed among young scholars of all countries as a 
result is one of those imponderables whose worth cannot be 
overestimated. The movement known as the Junior Year 
Abroad has, from its beginning, been in close touch with the 
Institute and an Institute Committee has been organized to 
meet annually for the discussion and guidance of supervised 
undergraduate study abroad. All scholarships for the Junior 
Year Abroad are administered by the Institute. 
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THE SPRINGS OF DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 129) 


were marked by extraordinary equality of opportunity. When 
the typical American citizen was the independent farmer, 
equality of wealth was considerable so that in the 1830s de 
Tocqueville could observe: “Amongst the novel objects that 
attracted my attention during my stay in the United States, 
nothing struck me more forcibly than the general equality of 
conditions. . .. There is not one country in the world where 
man more confidently reaches toward the future, where he 
feels with so much pride that his intelligence makes him 
master of the universe, that he can fashion it to his liking.” 
But de Tocqueville sensed another significant fact, namely 
that the desire for equality is inherent in American democracy. 

Under pioneer conditions, if economic interests clashed, the 
defeated could pick up stakes and move on to areas where 
competition was less destructive. With the rise of industrial- 
ism this was at an end. With the passing of the frontier the 
westward movement was finished; the heretofore mobile, 
land-seeking American was due to settle down, but he did 
not; instead he pressed on in the frontier spirit to find other 
ways of meeting his needs despite a solidifying civilization. 
As the whole pattern of American life thus underwent funda- 
mental change, promoters, exploiters, monopolists and trust 
magnates pushed aggressively for the places of power and 
privilege in our new economic society. As abuses spread and 
suffering became more intense, government as an instrument 
of political democracy undertook to regulate and control the 
new autocracy. But this did not go unchallenged. 

For justification of the abuses that attended the rise of in- 
dustrialism—oppression of the masses by powerful vested 
interests, exploitation of natural resources, ruthless competi- 
tion, etc.—one need only turn to the writings of laissez-faire 
professors, the briefs and public addresses of lawyers, court 
opinions, or to the voices of the market place. Economic ac- 
tivity, all said, is governed by laws of its own; so long as 
government does not interfere with it, save against interlopers, 
these laws work inevitably for universal human betterment. 

The emergence of industrialism thus left American eco- 
nomic and political thought singularly unchanged. To shift 
from legislating for the few to legislating for the many, to 
transfer emphasis from the doctrine of laissez-faire (which, 
incidentally, had been flagrantly ignored to aid industrialism) 
to a social philosophy which took cognizance of human wel- 
fare and social justice, seemed to sincere men to reverse the 
very currents which, as in the 1920s, were sweeping the nation 
on to 3 permanent prosperity. 

Beginning about 1870, the great masses for the first time in 
our history sought to use government as an instrument for 
protecting and advancing their own economic interests under 
imperiling conditions. Suffrage had been widely extended 
since the middle of the nineteenth century, yet until the last 
quarter of the century the possessing classes still continued to 
rule and possess without serious menace to their growing 
political and economic dominance. So far, democracy had 
been, generally speaking, innocuous because it was itself “on 
the make.” Also, in the expanding United States, there were 
no accepted economic-social classes. But with increasing class 
consciousness popular sovereignty began to assert itself against 
the new economic “kings.” It was then that laissez-faire 
economic and political theory, interpreted as being the Con- 
stitution, was used to put very definite restrictions on any 
interference of government with so-called “free enterprise.” 
The obvious result was to delay or prevent American democ- 
racy from dealing with pressing social problems. 

In the days of Andrew Jackson we fondly trusted that eco- 
nomic equality went hand in hand with political freedom. 
Little did we anticipate the industrial sequel to universal 
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eSOVIET UNION 


You see how life is really lived—you meet the people— 
you travel with companions of your own mental age in a 
small informal group—those things best done together 
are done cooperatively; otherwise you pursue your ow 
interests—services are generously inclusive. 


PUBLIG HOUSING IN EUROPE AND THE SOVIET UNION under leader- 
Public Housing Conference. 


ship of Irving Brant, Vice-Pres., National 
England, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Soviet Union, Czechoslovakla, $598 
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France, 
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$675 


COOPERATIVE EUROPE. 
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of Prof. Colston E. Warne. 
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SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND, SOVIET UNION. 
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Florida 
Bermuda 
West Indies 


Journeys Farand Near, Calitornia 


So. America Mediterranean 
WINTER AWAY ALL EXPENSE CRUISES 
FARLEY TRAVEL AGENCY, 535 Fifth Avenue, at 44th St., New York 


Phone MUrray Hill 2-8275-8290 


Havana 


SOUTH AMERICA-All Expense Cruises 


EAST COAST 38 days FROM $430 
WEST COAST 38 days FROM $675 


Write for Details and Literature 


BAXTER TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


522 Fifth Avenue Guaranty Trust Building New York, N. Y. 


Romantic Mississipp! River cruise $18; 

Europe $65-$70; round-the-world $389. 
Get an unusual vacation this year. See more, go farther, save money. Learn how 
to travel EVERYWHERE at lowest rate via freighter, cargo-Dassenger ship, and motor 
vessel, the pleasant way thousands of teachers, physicians, writers, business people, 
ete. go. Hundreds of low priced trips; from $3 a day, The COMPLETE guide to 
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tt Stay-at-Home Prices.’’ 

HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, Dept. XG, 270 Lafayette St., New York City 


‘2 O takes you to CENTRAL AMERICA 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


MERRIEBROOK FARM POUGHQUAG, N. Y. 
Tel: Margaret Langtry, North Clove 2-F-31 

Soothe those jittery merves! Escape for a week-end or longer, from 

the strain of the cruel city! 


A private home—not an inn nor a_boarding-house—can accommodate a few 
cultured guests. No sports; no excitement; but oodles of quiet, comfort and 
excellent food. All modern conveniences, 70 miles from New York, in the 
restful hills of central Dutchess County. 


Convenient to Eastern State 
Parkway. R.R. Station: Pawling. 


Car meets train by appointment only. 


Rates moderate. 


e e 
Silvermine Tavern 
THE OLD MILL... THE GALLERIES 
A quiet country inn with an old-time atmosphere 
and all modern facilities . . . spacious rooms with 
Private baths . . . ideal for a winter week-end er 
longer. Antiques and Americana at The Galleries. 

Write for new winter rates. 
Telephone Norwalk 88 


SILVERMINE . NORWALK . CONN. 


WATKINS GLENe NEW YORK 
Largest hotel in the Finger Lakes 


region. Accommodations for 200 
on 1000-acre estate overlooking 
Seneca Lake and adjoining Wat- 
kins Glen State Park. All sports. 
Vegetables, poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts from our farms. Nauheim 
Baths that are world famous. 
Rates, $7 to $10 daily including 
meals. Open the year ’round. 
Selected clientele. 49th Season. 
New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. ME 3-5295 
W. M. Leffingwell, President 


A Resort Hotel As Well As A Health Resort 
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suffrage, and even less did we foresee the submerging effect 
of latter-day capitalism on individual liberty and democracy. 
The sort of political system applicable to the agrarian age of 
Jefferson’s dream is without meaning today. Industrialism de- 
stroys independence, ends individual self-sufficiency. Capital- — 
ism, uncontrolled, blocks the way of human freedom—impedes — 
its own functioning. All of which means that government 
today must “interfere” more frequently and at more points, — 
not because we value individualism and democracy less but 
because we have moved on to “a subtler civilization” in which — 
there are barriers to freedom unknown in the agrarian age. 

Thomas Jefferson, perhaps better than any other American, — 
unless it be Louis D. Brandeis, united within a single philoso- 
phy the seemingly contradictory aspects of American democ- 
racy—the one distrustful of government and the other reform- 
ist. He subscribed, as we all know, to the principle of limited 
government, strongly advocating a bill of rights for our fed- — 
eral government; he also led in abolishing primogeniture, and 
helped inaugurate our public school system. Similarly, the men — 
who after 1870 led in the reform movements of the nineteenth — 
century were not turning their backs on what they had in- 
herited from their fathers, Those who joined grangerism, and 
campaigned to regulate the railroads as well as to control “big 
business” were not bent on destroying the property of the few 
but on enlarging the opportunities of the many. They realized, 
a$ did Daniel Webster, that “A general equality of condition 
is the true basis, most certainly, of popular government.” 


The Strenuous Life of Freedom 


THE DAY IS PAST WHEN DEMOCRACY CAN BE CONTENT WITH THE 
eighteenth century ideal of civil and religious liberty, or the 
nineteenth century ideal of political liberty, “one man, one 
vote.” Without a larger and more certain area of economic 
freedom and independence, without a greater measure of in- 
dustrial self-government even civil and religious liberties will 
fail. The merely negative function of protecting individuals 
and groups against predatory overweening economic power is 
not what we most need from government. Rather it should 
come to the aid of groups (farmers, laborers, consumers) thus 
submerged, and implement, for them by positive legislation a 
body of recognized rights to the end that they may again be- 
come self-protecting, socially responsible, and politically self. 
sustaining. The work to be done is such as to defeat any man 
or group attempting it single-handed. For reasons already 
noted neither government, labor, nor industry can be trusted 
to determine matters so relative as prices, wages and profits. 
Public spirited citizens, no less than government and special 
interests, must take on their own shoulders greater responsi- 
bility for society’s well-being. 

To argue in favor of freer, wider competition, to betray af- 
fection for democracy, to urge its extension to fields other than 
government, seems to sincere men but a pious hope. And yet 
great things have been done in the name of democracy. Power 
has been made elective, the voting base broadened, class dis- 
tinctions abolished, areas of opportunity enlarged by free edu- 
cation, a considerable structure of social legislation built. The 
paradox is that few, if any, of these things are finally won; 
they are still to be struggled for as Woodrow Wilson must 
have realized when he wrote in 1893: “Democratic institutions 
are never done; they are like living tissues, always a-making. 
It is a strenuous thing, this living the life of a free people.” 

The Fathers did not chart for us an effortless and glorious 
destiny. The crucial need now, as always, is for persistent and 
continuous leadership, for trained statesmen, true men, to 
guide the people’s choice and when that choice is made give 
it full force and effect. Wise direction can stimulate individual 
desire for self-development, point the way, but it can do no 
more. For freedom cannot be conferred; it is self-wrought. Of 


all the ways of human government, democracy is the only one 
men live. 
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House for Sale Unfurnished or Rent Furnished 


On high point looking 60 miles directly up unspoiled 
valley to 6,500’ mountain, across valley and open 
mesa 130 miles to snowcapped peaks 11,000’, to sea 


an island 90 miles, yet in 10 min- 
utes one can be in the heart of a 
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mile from The Francis W. 
Parker School. Most conve- 
niently planned and unusually 
well built for his own home by 
the architect and as an advertise- 
ment of his work. Six master 
bedrooms, 5 baths, sleeping 


porch, 4 maids’ rooms with running water, 1 bath. 
Living room, study, large entrance hall, dining, bil- 
liard, 2 toilet rooms, pantry, kitchen, laundry, dining- 
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by John Kingsbury 

EUROPEAN TRADE UNIONISM AND 
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by Norman Thomas 
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Chase 


AMERICA'S STRUGGLE FOR ELECTRIC 
POWER by John Bauer 


League for Industrial Democracy 
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League for Industrial Democracy 
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Shadow Over Europe: The Challenge of 
Nazi Germany 


International Aid to Refugees 
Diplomatic Background of Munich Accord 
Military Consequences of Munich 
The Nazi Drive to the East 
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FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
8 West 40th Street New York 


STERILIZATION LEAGUE 
OF NEW JERSEY 


Headquarters: Princeton 


Join our educational campaign. Use our 
speakers, films, free leaflets, and these: 


Sterilization: A Christian Approach. .$1.25 
Report on Sterilization to Parliament. .75 
Sterilization for Human Betterment... .75 
28 Years of Sterilization in California .25 
Selective Sterilization in Primer Form .25 


Heredity & Ten Social Problems..... 25 
New Jersey: Its Population Problem... .25 
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ABOLISH CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


For leaflets, information write to: 


American League to Abolish Capital 
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BESIDES BUSINESS, by Carl du Sabot, 
expresses admiration for the few occupa- 
tions that, in the welter of an acquisitive 
society, are primarily functional, and 
reasons that a few more would not be amiss. 


Cloth; 85 cents postpaid, 


D’ALROY & HART 
500 N. Nineteenth Street St. Louis, Mo. 


GROUP METHODS IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


by LOUIS H. SOBEL 
and JOSEPH SAMLER 
111 pages, 75c 


THE FURROW PRESS 


156 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Pamphlets 


DON’T FORGET HEREDITY! 


Civilization bases on three main com- 
ponents: (1) The biological heritage of our 
human race; (2) the physical environment; 
and (3) the cultural heritage. 


The biological implications of the Popu- 
lation Report of the National Resources 
Board are discussed at length by Professor 
J. J. Spengler of Duke University, in the 
December Journal of Heredity. This re- 
views basic biological and cultural trends in 
our country which we ignore at our peril. 


Survey Graphic readers may obtain a copy 
of this issue for ten cents (coin or stamps). 
Six months’ Trial Subscription to the 
Journal of Heredity—$1.00. 


AMERICAN GENETIC 


ASSOCIATION 
Victor Building Washington, D. C. 


FROM VERSAILLES TO 
MUNICH, 1918-1938 


By BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


A masterly sketch of the last two 
decades, a gripping epilogue to the 
author's "The Coming of the War, 1914" 
(Pulitzer Prize Winner). Throws helpful 
light on the decisions America will have 
to make. Only 25 cents. 
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Germany Puts the Clock Back 
Edgar Mowrer 
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Blackmail or War 
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Searchlight on Spain 
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Ballet 
Arnold Haskell 
Air Defense of Britain 
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S. Grant Duff 
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Sir Norman Angell 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SECRETARY, young woman with four years’ 
experience, two in semi-executive position in 
social agency, able to take medical dictation, 
desires position as secretary in social agency. 
No restrictions as to locality. 7546 Survey. 


CASEWORKER, ten years’ experience, desires 
position in any branch welfare work. Good 
references. Whole or part-time position con- 
sidered. 7545 Survey. _ 


Settlement boys’ worker desires position in boys’ 
work. Seven years in Settlements, twelve 
summers in Boys’ Camps. 7527 Survey. 


Woman, 45, college graduate, experienced execu- 
tive now social worker, seeks position executive 
secretary worthwhile organization. Accustomed 
to hard work and great responsibility. 7544 
Survey. 


Man, 37, B.S. dergee, two years’ graduate work 
in school of social work. Nine years’ school 
executive and teacher, some group and case 
work, desires social service position. 7547 Sur- 


OFFSET 


REPRODUCTIONS 


THE IDEAL PROCESS FOR 
STUFFERS, CATALOGS, 
POSTERS, DISPLAYS, REPRINTS, 
SALES IDEAS. 


NO CUTS 
QUALITY RESULTS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TRAGEDY OF THE AGES 


Anti-Semitism; Its Root, Cause and Cure 
by Max Hunterberg — $1.50 
“IT commend Mr. Hunterberg’s pages to all who 
love Americanism and desire to preserve its blessings 
of religious and political liberty.”” Dr. Henry Lelper, 
Seeretary, Federal Council of Churehes. 
A sound book for sane people. 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send 10c For 
The Latest PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLET 


WHO CAN AFFORD HEALTH? 


By BEULAH AMIDON 
(Associate Editor, Survey Graphie) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


vey. 


THE FESTIVE BOARD 


CHICKEN PIE CHICKEN 
Choice chicken meat—boneless, with concentrated 
chicken broth, from fresh killed farm stock. 
Family size can 19 oz. serves 5 people. Six 
cans $3.50, delivered 5th zone. Satisfaction or 
money back. Buyers in 1917 still buying it. 

BESHERS CANNING CO. 

El Paso, Illinois 


tional] Avenue, 


search, revision, 


ORANGES 
Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial coloring 
used. Delivered express prepaid. Bushel $8.50, 
Grapefruit $3.25, Tangerines $3.50, Mixed 
Fruit $3.50. Half Bushels $2.00. Seedless 
Limes $3.50 half-bushel. 
Special quantity rates 


A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


WANTED TO BUY 


Discarded jewelry, watches, gold teeth, specta- 
cles, silverware, etc. Highest prices. Free 
information, Capitol Salvage & Refining, 1921 


ROOMS WITH BOARD 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 
with board at Neighborhood House, 1809 Na- 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


fessional persons. 


RESEARCH, CLUB PAPERS, AND SPEECHES. 
Elizabeth Hurst, 1125 College Avenue, N.E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


CLUB PAPERS: 
Criticized, revised, typed. 
Book Reviewing taught. 
ROSE L. BROWN 


author of 
CAVEWOMAN TO CLUBWOMAN 
227 Westgate Avenue 


8 W. 40th Street . . . New York 
Complete List of Pamphlets on Request cum’ 


THE CONSTITUTION OF EIRE 


How the world’s newest nation has adopted dem- 
ocratic principles to the peculiar genius and 
traditions of the Irish people. Complete text 
25e (coin). Russell Quinn, Box 1619, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Pleasant rooms 


ee 
The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


MUSIC LOVER —100,000 of the finest 

records in we world. 

layable on any phonograph, on sale at c 

& ibe per record (value $1.50 & $2). The Sym- 

phonies, Chamber Music, Operas, etc., of Bach, 

Beethoven, Brahams, Mozart, Wagner, etc. Mail 

Orders. Catalogue. The Gramophone Shop, 
Inc., 18 E. 48th St., N.Y.C. 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


High, Lansing, Mich. 


387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
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MINORITIES OF OPINION 


(Continued from page 84) 


tion, both mental and physical, is inevitable. To ultra Con- 
servative and to Fascist, this is a difficulty but not an intellectual 
problem. Since he disbelieves in progress, he feels perfectly 
free toward contemporary trends, free to encourage some 
and repress others with all the harshness of which he is 
capable. 

For this sort of essential pessimist rates his fellow-men 
as no better than himself and probably worse. The fanatical 
Communist, through sheer excess of optimism, takes a simi- 
lar view. Since to him the society dreamed of by Karl Marx 
and realized by Lenin and Stalin (admitting for the sake 
of argument that dream and realization are the same) is 
indubitably the best possible, and since his religion, too, in- 
corporates the view that the end justifies the means, he feels 
no compunctions in repressing freedom in the name of Utopia 
and installing the reign of justice by an unending series of 
repressions, purges and liquidations. To Fascist and Com- 
munist alike a minority of opinion is merely a cancerous 
growth and to be treated as such. For he dreams of a per- 
fectly homogeneous, indoctrinated, “organic” society all of 
whose members are in entire agreement on important matters. 

Not so the liberal. For he puts his faith not in any par- 
ticular soctety but in social change itself, which he believes 


will be improvement. His guiding stars are not so much 
specific social tenets as truth ever developing, increasingly 
capable of exact scientific demonstration; tolerance increas- 
ingly applied to ever greater numbers of momentary oppon- 
ents; reason, gradually broadening its dominion over the 
physical and pyschical worlds. His political ideal of successive 
minorities of opinion, each either dying of its own inherent 
error or increasing and becoming a governing but tolerant 
majority, itself in turn giving way to a new minority swelled 
to a majority, can only develop where no large groups deny 
the value of freedom itself. 

But a minority that uses the mechanics of freedom to be- 
come a majority and suppress freedom, that demands liberty 
in the name of your principles and then suppresses it 1n the 
name of its own—this baffles the liberal mind. Some three 
million Sudeten Germans demanded “self-determination” and 
utilized it to pillage, punish and enslave over nine million 
Czechoslovaks—with the complicity of a large number of 
liberals in the democratic countries. What a spectacle! 


Bur WHAT IS THE LIBERAL TO DO? THAT. HE MUST GIVE HIS AID 
to the slightest liberal stirring within the tyrannical totalitarian 
(Continued on page 190) 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


Courses of Instruction 


The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social. agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no previous 
experience in social work. Limited to forty-five. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 
enced social workers. Special courses in case work 
are offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk and Miss 
Beatrice Z. Levey. Limited to thirty-five. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Nos.: Vols. I to VII, $1 each; others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Committee on Human Relations 
Offers the following material to study groups: 


ARE DICTATORSHIPS OUT-MARCHING DEMOCRACY? 


THE OTHER HALF 


PROGRAMS FOR READING CLUBS WITH SUGGESTED 
READING LISTS 


"| KNOW MY RIGHTS”: 
A PRIMER ON DEMOCRACY IN QUIZ FORM 


Headquarters: 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL ACTION 


Practica] full-time training in publicity, campaigning, adminis- 
tration, organizing for persons contemplating service, paid or 
volunteer, in social action movements as distinguished from 
social work. Under direction of Roger N. Baldwin. Limited to tes 
students; February to June. 


Apply NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


66 West 12th Street New York City 
MILITARY 


| FORKUNION 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business, Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 
R. 0. T. C. Fireproof buildings, Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries, Catalog 4ist year. Dr. J. J. Wieker, 
Pres., Dept. J, Fork Union, Virginia. 


MINORITIES OF OPINION 


(Continued from page 189) 


countries is obvious. But if he encourages minorities of opinion _ 
in Germany, Italy and Russia, how can he refuse them full | 
liberty to struggle and, if they can, to overcome liberalism — 
within his own country? Is he not doomed to stumble over 
this contradiction and, falling, disappear from history? } 
I think not. Not if he will review his premises, discarding 


what is demonstrably unsound. Let him, as a beginning, || 


realize that the system of checks and balances placed in the 

American Constitution by the Fathers was not merely-a “capi- — 
talist plot against direct democracy”—as those say who care — 
nothing for direct democracy—but a realization that, majori- 


ties being easily carried away by passion, constitutional | 


amendment should be slow though not necessarily difficult, — 
for the same reason that divorce should be slow—to énsure — 
the functioning of solid conviction rather than of transient |) 
passion in human affairs. Along with this must go the realiza- 
tion that in many fields science has as yet failed to cast any 
decisive light upon social matters. In the absence of any de- 
monstrable superiority of liberty to constraint, of tolerance to 
totalitarian indoctrination, this superiority must be held as a 
dogma indoctrinated into the young and defended where 
necessary by violence against the forces of demagogy and ob. 
scurantism alike. 

“A new war to save democracy?” Why not, if necessary? 
How else will you save it? But a war waged not once every 
generation in some foreign field and followed by self-righteous 
isolation and indifference, but one sought by all of us each 
day on the home front and, if really required, elsewhere 
as well. 

The happiness, if not the existence, of minorities of opinion 
depends upon liberal democracy and liberal democracy must 
become militant or perish. 


IF THIS STRUGGLE, THE MOST IMPORTANT OUR GENERATION HAS 
to face, demands the outlawry of certain organized opinions, 
let this be done. Search as I may, I fail to discover any reason 
why partisans of dictatorship (whether of a minority prole- 
tariat or of a Savior-Leader) should be allowed to plot the 
overthrow of our society in our midst. A doctrine that denies 
liberty should find no room for public utterance in a free 
society. To be sure, we cannot surely avoid ultimate tyranny 
by any merely legal resistance. Thought unuttered or whis- 
pered is proof against constraint. A view that becomes com- 
mon to half or more of our citizens may well prevail in the 
absence of organs and organizations to back it. But the 
chances are that it would not be able to do so. Without the 
Russian breakdown in the war, the Bolsheviks would have 
failed; without tolerated private armies neither Mussolini nor 
Hitler would now be in a position to plague mankind. After 
all, only that has a chance to survive for which men are ready 
to battle each day. If liberalism, and with it liberty, is to 
undergo (temporary) eclipse, far better at the end of heroic 
struggle than dishonorably, inch by inch. Let us take heart 
from the recently demonstrated fact that within the totali- 
tarian countries readiness to die for tyranny is far less com- 
mon than the wielders of the publicity smoke screen would 
have us believe. This at least was revealed during the recent 
war scare. 

Certainly the outlawry of intolerant philosophies would of- 
fend many to whom liberalism has become identified with 
anarchy. Within limits, in the field of science and of art, 
such anarchy is inspiring. But politically the limits of toler- 
ance are coming dangerously close. Personally I do not find 
the disciplining of liberty, illiberal. To those who do, I would 
suggest that diminished liberalism is superior to slow death 
in a concentration camp. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
GROUP WORK 


COURSES in the principles and practices of group 
work, also general courses which are basic for 
all fields of social work. 


FIELD WORK in various types of group work 
agencies. 


CORRELATED EVENING COURSES are 
planned for employed social workers. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Announcing 


METHOD AND SKILL IN PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


ROSA WESSEL, Editor 


The Foundation and Framework of Practice, 
Dorothy C. Kaba 


Fact and Feeling in Eligibility...Roberta E. Townsend 


hewApplication Desk: .1. 1 ten ctocee ces. Ida S. Bellet 


hesRestitution Agent s-\sceee ce oe Isabelle R. Kelley 


Interpreting Function to the Visitor....Sara S. Hughes 


Eligibility in Aid to Dependent Children, 
Ruth I. Karlson 


New Emphases in Education for Public Social 
| eA Cet Arta Kenneth L. M. Pray 


Volume II 
Journal of Social Work Process 


Published occasionally by the Pennsylvania School of 
~ Social Work, affiliated with the University 


of Pennsylvania. 


Number I 


$1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


Distributed by CENTAUR BOOK SHOP 
204 South, Juniper Street Philadelphia 


= 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1939 


SEMINARS, 1939 


Case Work with Parents and Children. Dr. Phyllis 
Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. July 17 to 29, 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social 
Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 24 to August 5. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Supervision. 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk, 
July 24 to August 5. 


The Aspects of Sociology and Psychiatry as Applied 
to Case Work. Dr. A. Kardiner and Miss Florence Day. 
August 7 to 19. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


A catalog will be sent on request 
18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


After the National Conference— 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Summer Session July 5 — Aug. 12th 
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and as European editor of the Menorab 
Journal in the middle twenties, Marvin 
Lowenthal (page 73), has had unusual op- 
ortunities for firsthand research into every 
acet of the Jewish problem in Europe. He 
is chronicler of “The Jews of Germany— 
a Story of Sixteen Centuries” (Longmans). 


Last SPRING THERE CAME FROM THE OX- 
ford Press a slender volume of flint and 
steel (and human sensitiveness) that struck 
fire—‘People at Bay,” by Oscar I. Janowsky. 
But long before minorities made a_head- 
line, its author's work and studies in Europe 
had made him an authority on their com- 
plex predicament. Today professor of history 
at the College of the City of New York, he 
is author of “Jews and Minority Rights” 
(1933); and in 1937 “International Aspects 
of German Racial Policies.” (Page 76) 


OFTEN AT GREAT PERSONAL RISK, F. A. 
Voigt (page 81) has made special investiga- 
tions of mistreated European minorities as 
diplomatic correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian. Since returning to London, he has 
maintained close contacts with church lead- 
ers and has followed with deep understand- 
ing the revival of Christian faith in recoil 
at Nazi persecution. His volume, “Unto 
Caesar,” (Putnam, 1938) is widely read. 


SKEPTICAL AS HE IS OF THE GOOD SENSE OF 
democracies in giving too much rope to the 
internal forces that would overthrow them, 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer (page 83) has tre- 
peatedly proved himself the most trenchantly 
liberal voice in American foreign journalism. 
After seeing the coming’ of the Fascists in 
Italy he moved to Berlin where he clashed 
head-on with the Nazis and was transferred 
to Paris. His “Germany Turns the Clock 
Back” (Morrow, 1933) was one of the first 
studies of changes coming over the Reich. 


PERHAPS LIKE DiIcK WHITTINGTON, JOHN 
Masefield turns back—and remembers the 
time when the Poet Laureate of England 
was a young stranger working in the great 
port city of the New World. (Page 85) 


To pur IT IN THE VERNACULAR, HOW DID 
the Swiss get that way? Their pluralism is 
interpreted here (page 87) by the leading 
political scientist of Switzerland, now di- 
rector of the Graduate Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies at Geneva, and former head 
of the League of Nations mandate section. 


AND NEXT—A PALESTINIAN WRITES ON 
Palestine. (Page 89). Abraham Revusky was 
born there just fifty years ago, and today 
is an outstanding authority on Near Eastern 
Affairs. His hae “Jews in Palestine” (Van- 
guard, 1936), won critical acclaim. 


IN THE HISTORY OF THESE TIMES, THERE 
is a mame to conjure with when the cause 
of the refugees is spoken of. Two women 
bear it. So first, in our panorama of fugitive 
folk we have Over There: Dorothy Thomp- 
son. Then Over Here: Dorothy Canfield. 
Long before Miss Thompson became cele- 
brated as a columnist, she made history for 
the craft as the first woman to head the 
bureau of an American newspaper in Eu- 
rope. As Berlin correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger and the New York 
Evening Post, she was obliged to get out 
by the Nazi government. Her concise little 
book “Refugees, Anarchy or Organization” 
(Random House, 1938) has had wide appeal. 


THEN AN OVERALL, KEEN ANALYSIS OF OUR 
own racial minorities (page 101) by one 
of the most distinguished men of today who 
can be claimed by two countries. For Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson, retiring this year as pres- 
ident of Smith College, was a young Scot 


THE GIST OF IT 


(Continued from page 53) 


when he came here—to become in due time 
one of our ranking educators, citizens. 


NEXT LABOR—AS AN ERSTWHILE MINORITY 
which is bursting its buttons. Here we are 
shown the landing stages on which new 
industrial relations are being built up under 
democracy (page 106) by William H. 
Davis, member of the New York bar, chair- 
man of the State Mediation Board, and mem- 
ber of the President's Commission last sum- 
mer to study comparative experience abroad. 


AS LITERARY CRITIC OF THE NEw YoRK 
Herald Tribune, Lewis Gannett sees right 
through cloth and glue, paper and print, to 
the social undercurrent in books. Perhaps 
that comes of his editorial years on The 
Nation. It is good to recall he was Survey 
Graphics Paris correspondent during Ver- 
sailles and after. But one thing is certain, 
back to his Quaker Abolitionist forbears can 
be traced his espousal of Negro rights. 
(Page 109) 


ENTER OUR TWENTIETH CENTURY “DR. 
Johnson”: man of parts; of works no less 
than winged words. For it would take half 
a dozen latter-day Boswells to keep up with 
this son of Scandinavian farmers on the 
Great Plains—now director of the New 
School for Social Research, director of the 
Division of Educational Studies in the Grad- 
uate School of Yale University, economist, 
novelist, associate editor of the vast En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences—and found- 
er of the University in Exile. (Page 113) 


ARCHIBALD MACcLEISH GIVES A SLASHING 
exposition of the Bill of Rights. (Page 117) 
Today curator of the Nieman Foundation 
at Harvard, he was a student at Harvard 
Law School who turned to poetry; and last 
year brought out two distinguished volumes: 
“Land of the Free’ and “Air Raid,” (Har- 
court, Brace). In the interval, his penetrat- 
ing writings on Fortune ranked him as a 
master assessor of American affairs. 


Davin Low Is RATED THE LEADING CAR- 
toonist of our times. On the staff of the 
London Evening Standard, his two-page spread 
(page 120) drawn for this special number, 
packs its meaning as no words could do. 


REFUGEES: Over HeErE—DorotTHy CAaAn- 
field (Fisher) writes from personal encoun- 
ters with them (page 122); for as her 
contribution to our number, she came down 
from Arlington, Vt., and made her way 
about the seaboard offices which are their 
first stepping stones. There was no one, we 
felt, with keener discrimination in sizing up 
the stuff of which Americans are made. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Up the Street of This Number, in 
Coming Issues of Survey Graphic: 


Close-up of the Underground Move- 
ment in Germany 


Your America—by Margaret Bondfield, 
former British Minister of Labour 


Irredentists—by R. W. Seton-Watson 
Alien Penetration in the Philippines 


Day-to-day in an American Mission— 
with Japanese invaders and a Chi- 
nese Route Army as its neighbors 
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parsed 


HIGH AMONG JAMES. DAUGHERTY’S TALE 
as an artist is his gift of eyes. (Page 126)))| 


THE SPRINGS OF AMERICAN DEMOCR 
are plumbed by Professor Mason of 
department of politics, Princeton Universi 
(Page 128) Author of a refreshing boo 
“The Brandeis Way’ (Princeton Universi 
Press, 1938). 7 


THE MOST PROVOCATIVE AND SEARCHD 
of Britishers looks at us (page 130) as h 
looked at his world in “Power” (Norton 
1938). Formerly fellow at Cambridge, no 
at home in Oxford, Professor Russell 
visiting this country as exchange professor 
at the University of Chicago. He is the third 
Earl in line, grandson of Lord John R 
sell, but refuses to use the title. 


WILLIAM L. WHITE (PAGE 133) PROVIDE 

startling evidence to genetic students of the 
transmissibility of literary gifts by heredity, 
Son of William Allen White, his grass roots 
writing has earthy flavor and sturdiness. His 
first novel: “What People Said” (Viking). 


Grorce N. SHUSTER (PAGE 137) SAW! | 
Hitler take possession of Germany in 1933, 
Some of his notebooks are still in Vienna. | 
... His clear thinking and writing as a) 
member of the editorial group of The Com- | 
monweal have made him widely quoted. 
Born in Wisconsin, he has studied here, in 
France and Germany. In the Intelligence 
Service, AEF, he saw a good deal of revolu- 
tionary Germany in 1918-1919, and su 

sequently spent much time in European re 
search. Of his three books, one is entitled 

“Like a Mighty Army: A survey of the Nazi) | 
attitude toward Judaism, Catholicism an 
Protestantism” (Appleton-Century, 1935). — 


PRESBYTERIAN CLERGYMAN, EveRETT R. 
Clinchy, (page 139) originated seminar con- 
ferences for the study of Catholic-Protestant- 
Jewish relations. Since 1928 he has been 
director of the National Conference of Chris-_ 
tians and Jews. In 1933 he wrote “The 
Strange Case of Herr Hitler,” and in 1934— 
“All tn the Name of God” (Day). 


d 


LUCKILY FOR US, MANY AN EARLY VAN 
Loon has enlivened the pages of Survey 
Graphic. His last writing, a vigorous tract for~ 
these times, “Our Battle.” (Page 141). 


THE ANDES AXIS MAY ONE DAY JOIN UP 
with that of the Rockies, into an intercon- 
tinental backbone, if we interpret Charles 
A. Thomson aright (page 145), a staff ex- 
pert of the Foreign Policy Association. In 
1924, he contributed an arresting firsthand 
article to our special number of Survey 
Graphic on Mexico. He has just been ap- 
pointed to a post in the State Department. — 


PROFESSOR FRANKFURTER (PAGE 148) ONCE 
called Survey Associates ‘““The Crow’s Nest 
of American Life.” For his own outlook see: 
“Mr. Justice Holmes and the Supreme Court” — 
(Harvard University Press, 1938). 


Most ELOQUENT VOICE OF ALL IN THB 
counter-challenge to dictatorship is that of 
the greatest writer of our time. (Page 149) 
Thomas Mann’s latest book: “Coming Vie 
tory of Democracy’ (Knopf, 1938). 


JoHN PALMER GAVIT, FOREIGN SERVI 
editor of Survey Associates, writes a grip- 
ping moral to our tale (page 158). Special 
numbers of Survey Graphic which he has 
edited afford baselines from which to register 
the setback—in 1929, The New Germany; 
in 1930, Czechoslovakia. 

Our book pages are restricted to a 
yeasty leader (page 160), such as LEON WHIP- | 
PLE (New York University) writes monthly. | 


ihe Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


Against buying non-uhiohe 


i 
roddcts. 


The A. C. W. of A. Pioneer 
in— 
Collective Bargaining 


the Hart, Schaffner, and Marx agreement 
of 1911 was the forerunner of Amalga- 
mated agreements. Today 250,000 workers 
in the apparel industries and services are 
covered by collective bargaining agreements. 


Unemployment Insurance 


65,000 workers in New York, Chicago, and 
Rochester are covered by this plan. The 
total unemployment insurance paid by 
November 1, 1938 amounted to $11,500,000. 


Housing 
The Amalgamated has nine housing units in 
The Bronx containing 633 apartments, The 
Amalgamated Buildings in the East Side of 
New York have 237 apartments. The rent 
is considerably lower than similar apart- 
ments elsewhere. 


Banking 
The Amalgamated Banks in New York and 
Chicago have been rated among the safest 
and strongest in the country. The banks 


have resources of $15,000,000 divided al- . 


most equally between them. 


Cultural Activities 


Amalgamated members have ample oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. Many locals have 
éducational classes and forums. Many have 
sports activities. Many have drama, chorus, 
orchestra, and other artistic activities. 


The international office of the Amalgamated 
coordinates these activities. In addition, it 


offers seven correspondence courses to mem- 


bers who study by mail. One of these 
courses is “The Aims and Practises of 


Democracy.” 
> 
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UR democratic form of government guarantees to the in- 
dividual his political freedom. But believers in democracy 
realize that the extension of democracy into the industrial fields 
is essential to the preservation of political freedom. The way they 
can carry their belief into effect is to encourage industrial 
democtacy through trade unions. The most potent way this can 


be done is by asking for the union label on all purchases. 


Request the Amalgamated Union Label 


on men’s clothing, shirts, neckwear, gloves, and underwear. 


Ninety-five per cent of all workers on men’s clothing in the 
United States are members of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America. Other tens of thousands of members work on 
men’s shirts, neckwear, work clothes, cotton garments, and gloves. 
Thousands more are employed in the laundry and cleaning and 


dyeing services. 


Through their organization these workers have accomplished 
much in social fields. They helped influence such liberal legisla- 
tion as the National Labor Relations Act, the Wages and Hours 
Act, and other New Deal laws. These workers are worthy of 


your commendation and support. 


A great labor movement is the most effective weapon in the fight 
for the preservation of democracy. The greater the labor move- 
ment, the greater will be the force with which it can carry on 
that fight. The consuming public can add to that strength by 
supporting the union label. Any responsible merchant can supply 


union made clothing. 
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RAYMOND GRAM SWING 
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